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CONSIDERING the nearness of the Central 
American states to our own land, there is 
but little generally known of the people, 
climate, government, productions, and gen- 
eral characteristics of the country. Travel- 
ing there simply for pleasure or instruction 
ts almost unheard of, and what little knowl- 
edge we have obtained of this beautiful and 
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interesting region has been gathered chiefly 
from the diplomatic representatives of our 
government, and a few merchants whose 


interests have made occasional 
visits to that part of the world. 

There are three ways of reaching Guate- 
mala from New York, viz., by Pacific Mail 
steamers, via Aspinwall and Panama, to the 
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port of San José; by sailing vessel to Belize, 


steamer to Izabel, and thence overland to the | 
stantly poisoning the air with miasma: the 


capital; and overland to San Francisco, and 
thence down the Pacific by steamer or sailing 
vessel] to San José or Champerico. The first 
is the most direct route and the one chosen by 
our party. 

It was the morning of the 29th of. No- 
vember, 1875, when, after fourteen days of 
travel from New York and five days from 
Panama, we reached the port of San José 
de Guatemala. There was a good deal 
of bustle and commotion on board, as we 
steamed up to our anchorage, for, besides 
our own party and a few Spaniards, we had 
an opera-troupe with us also bound for Gua- 
temala City. 
ashore in the agent’s boat rather sooner than 
the other passengers. A pier, nine hundred 


feet in length and forty feet high, runs out | 
from the shore; but the steamers cannot lie | 


alongside of it on account of the heavy surf 
which usually prevails there, as San José has 
no harbor but is simply an open roadstead. 


We men managed well enough, by watch- | 


ing our opportunity, to jump from the boat 
and scramble up the side of this pier by 
means of a little narrow iron ladder; for the 


ladies, this was of course out of the question, 
and we were rather curious to see how they | 


would be able to land. 
pier forty nuns, who had been turned out of 
the country by the government, and were 
about to 
steamer which we had just left. ‘To accom- 
modate all these ladies, what they call “la 
silla” (the chair) was brought into requi- 


sition. This is a sort of open cage with four | 
seats in the center and an iron rail running | 


around to hold on by, and is worked by the 
small steam-engine which supplies the power 
for hoisting and lowering freight. It was 
indeed a strange and amusing sight; the 
tearful and somber-looking nuns entered the 
“chair” with evident misgiving, and clung 
to the iron rail in fear and trembling as they 
were gently let down into the lighter below, 
while the gayly clad sopranos, contraltos, 
danseuses, etc., of the opera-troupe, came 
up laughing and screaming by the return 
trip. 

One’s first impressions of Central America, 
as obtained at San José, are not very en- 
couraging. ‘The town consists of a few 
wooden houses, built down close to the 
beach, with one street running back three 
or four blocks from the shore. 
side of this street are native huts, made 


of bamboo-sticks, and covered with leaves | 


i from the cocoa-nut tree. 


gences was not willing to start for 


We were fortunate in getting | 


We found on the | 


embark for California on the | 


On either | 


Back Ol this 
street are pools of stagnant water, cop. 


temperature is generally about go 
the atmosphere is heavy and oppressiy, 


| The place is very sickly, and it is almog 
| impossible for any foreigner to live there 


more than a few months at a time withoy 
seriously impairing his health. 

We found the “captain” of the dil. 
capital until the following morning, and qjj 
the available mules were engaged to take 
up our baggage. Nearly fifty of us were 


| packed for the night into a miserable little 


hotel, which had only accommodations for 
fifteen or twenty. We rose at three the next 
morning, but the eight diligences that were to 


| convey us to the capital were not in readiness 


before seven. After much scrambling, push- 
ing and fighting for seats, we finally got 
under way. The country near the « 
very flat, but the vegetation is rich, 


ASE 1S 


| tropical fruits and flowers abound. 


road is good, but excessively dusty in 
dry season. Jerking and jolting along all 
day in the rickety old diligence, through th 
dust and intense heat, we were very glad to 
reach Escuintla a little before sunset. The 
town is only about three hundred feet above 
the sea, but perceptibly cooler than San 
José, and comparatively healthy. It is a 
place of considerable size, and quite prettily 
situated in a valley about half way between 
the port and Guatemala. 

We were on the road next day before 
sunrise; the morning dawned brightly, the 
air was fresh and pleasant, and our road 
now wound about among the mountains 
through a magnificent country, affording us 


| some splendid views of the volcanoes of 
| Agua and Fuego. 


As we continued to 
ascend, the air became clearer and cooler, 
and our spirits rose, with the change, to a 
full appreciation of the richness and beauty 
of the scenery about us. At noon the town 
of Amatitlan is pointed out, situated far 
below us, near a beautiful lake of the same 
name, in a rich valley about six leagues 
from Guatemala. As we wind down the 
mountain into the valley, past picturesque 
sugar-mills, and through cochineal planta- 
tions, with the glistening lake ever before 
us, and the sunlit town beyond, the scene 
is one of rare beauty, which could hardly 
fail to impress even the dullest mind. We 
rest here for an hour or so, and then begins 
the last stage of our journey to the capital. 

Our road still wound about through the 
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mountains for a couple of hours, when we 
reached the summit of a high ridge, whence 
we obtained our first view of the great plain 
in which is situated the so-called “ Paris of 
Central America.” It was a beautiful scene, 
and one which I shall not soon forget. The 
city lay some distance below us, the domes 


and steeples of its many churches looming | 


the rows of low 
in the slanting 
Che surrounding 


up marked contrast to 
white buildings gleaming 
rays of the sinking sun. 

hills were almost dazzling in their bright 
suit of green; and, here and there, what 
appeared at this distance to be clusters of 
rich foliage, indicated the locations of small 


coffee plantations and orange-groves in the | 


suburbs. The great volcanoes to the west 
ward were already casting long shadows 
toward the city, softening the general bright- 
ness of the scene, and thus completing a 
picture truly grand and beautiful. As we 
neared the city we passed long trains of 
pack-mules, 
surrounding country, which they were bring- 
ing for sale to the markets of the capital. 
We entered the gates just before sunset, 


laden with the produce of the | 


and, half an hour later, were 
quartered at the Grand Hotel. 

The streets of Guatemala are tolerably 
clean, and the city is well laid out in blocks 
of about three hundred feet square. The 
houses are mostly white, with tiled roofs, 
and are very solidly built with thick walls 
of stone, or brick and plaster, and generally 
of only one story, being so constructed as a 
protection against the earthquakes which 
are sometimes very severe. ‘There are no 
blinds or shutters, but the fact that almost 
every window in the town carefully 
guarded by an iron grating, somewhat 
suggestive of the character of the people. 
Most of the dwellings are 
entered by heavy doors 
opening from the narrow sidewalk into 
a paved passage which into the 
“ patio,” or large court-yard, in the center of 
the building. These patios are always paved, 
and, in some few instances, borders of shrubs 
and flowers are planted around the edges. 
Facing the court-yard on every side are wide 
corridors, from which doors open into the 
various apartments of the dwelling. The 


comfortably 


is 
IS 


better-class 


double wooden 


leads 
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THE CATHEDRAL, GUATEMALA. 


rooms are large and commodious, but, as a | 


general thing, plainly furnished and without 


any attempt at extensive decoration; mat- | 
| or April, and continues more or less through 


ting is spread loosely over the tiled floors in 
lieu of carpets, which are seldom seen. 


The Plaza, which forms an important part | alls 
three in the afternoon and midnight, the 


of every Spanish town, is a paved square 
of about four hundred feet on each side with 
a curiously cut stone fountain in the center 
anda colonnade on three sides; on these three 
sides, stand the palace, cabildo, and other 
public buildings, and the fourth is occupied 


by the cathedral, an imposing edifice solidly | 


constructed and beautifully finished in the 
interior, but not so richly dec- 

orated as many of the Euro- 

pean churches. 

The “Paseo” is a pretty 
little park with a fountain and 
large basin in the center, well- 
kept walks running through 
and around it, and seats ranged 
along these walks. Twice a 
week the government band 
plays there in the afternoon; 
the ladies generally appear in 
considerable numbers on these 
occasions, and the scene is 
quite a gay one. 

The “Plaza de Toros” is 
a large amphitheater, which 


stands at the end of 
the “ Calle Real,” and 
has a capacity for seat. 
ing about six thousand 
people; it is devoted 
entirely to the exhibi- 
tion of bull-fights, 
which, however. are 
not very exciting in 
Guatemala, 
killing of the bull 
prohibited by law. 
The capital was 
moved to its present 
site in the year 1776 
Previous to that time 
the old capital, situ- 
ated about thirty miles 
distant, between the 
volcanoes of Agua and 
Fuego, had been re. 
peatedly destroyed by 
earthquakes, so that it 
was finally abandoned 
by its inhabitants. 
The climate of 
Guatemala is simply 
delightful. The tem. 
the winter from 63 


perature ranges in 
| to 75° Fahrenheit, and in summer from 70 


to 80°. The rainy season begins in March 
the spring and summer to about the middle 
of November; most of the rain falls between 


mornings being generally bright and pleasant 
throughout the year. Between November 
and March the rain ceases almost entirely; 
during this period bright sunny days and 
cool, pleasant nights follow each other in 
regular succession, giving to Guatemala the 
very perfection of a winter climate. 


NATIONAL THEATER, GUATEMALA. 





From the time of its acquisition by Spain 
to the beginning of the present century, 
Guatemala had continued in a state of 
peace, the natives submitting quietly to the 
rule of the Spanish authorities and the 


divine right of the Romish Church being | 


the supreme power in the land. Out of the 
jeclaration of independence of 1823, how- 
ever, grew the Republic of the United 
States of Central America, which comprised 


Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nica- | 


cua and Costa Rica. This confederacy 
soon broken up; internal dissensions 
se, suspicion and jealousy of one another 


C, 


Wild 





PUBLIC LAUNDRY OF THE 


manifested themselves in the different states, 
party spirit waxed strong and bitter, and 
revolution and bloodshed followed. 
whole country was now thrown 
state of strife and anarchy, and 
outrages were committed. From 
time to this the so-called 
Guatemala has never been in a really 


many 
that 


settled state ; the governing party has always | 
come into power by means of revolution, | 


and, even during the periods of temporary 
peace, there has been a constant feeling of 
msecurity and dread of fresh outbreaks 
among the people. 
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r The state of things | 
has aeons ey during the past few | 
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but even now the elections are a 
The present government, in which 


years ; 
farce. 


| the president and leading ministers are all 


natives, and actually Mestizos, is strongly 
opposed to the old Spanish or church party. 
They have broken up the convents and 
monasteries, and turned nearly all the Jesuits 
out of the country. 

General Barrios, the president, is a man 


| about forty years of age and a native of 


Guatemala, Like every other man occu 
pying a high official position in_ these 
countries, he seems to be secretly feared 
and hated in some quarters while he en- 


CALVARIO, GUATEMALA. 


joys a fair share of popularity with his own 
party. 

The ministers of war and foreign rela- 
tions, who have virtually as much power as 
the president, and in some matters more, 
are men of liberal education and consider- 


able ability. These men have become 


in power, but at the same time they 

have gained favor with many by their 
&¢ . E 7 % 

progressive ideas and their apparent desire 


| to advance the interests of the people. 


While one condemns in the strongest terms 
many of the actions of the government, 
and deplores generally the state of things 
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ANTIGUA—VOLCAN DE AGUA IN BACKGROUND. 


existing under their administration, one must 


not forget to give them credit for services | 
They | 


actually rendered to the country. 
have opened telegraphic communication 


with the neighboring republics, bettered the | 
condition of the main roads through the 
state, raised the standard of the public 
schools, and made large appropriations for 


city improvements. 


feeling of fear and insecurity among the 


people; the merchants, particularly, con- | 
stantly dread the possible breaking out of | 


a fresh revolution, and the consequent con- 
fiscation of their property. 


Guatemala is the largest and most power- | 


ful of the Central American states, as well 
as the most advanced in general improve- 
ments. The present government is am- 
bitious of more power, and seems to be 
quietly watching for some plausible excuse 
for declaring war against the neighboring 
republic of San Salvador, with a view of 
obtaining control of that state. The peace 
and tranquillity of to-day cannot probably 
last very long, and may be disturbed at any 
time by a revolution. The political out- 
look is certainly not very encouraging, and 
it does not seem probable now that the 
country will ever become thoroughly settled 
or prosperous until it falls into the hands of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. There seems to be 
no likelihood of this at present, which is the 
more to be deplored because the country 
in itself is one of the richest and most pro- 


But, in spite of all this | 
progress, there is still always apparent a | 


| coat, 


ductive in the world, and capable of great 
development. 

Some of the old Spanish families in Gua 
temala, although greatly fallen from their 
high estate since the church party went out 
of power, are most charming and cultivated 
people, and we were indebted to them for 
many civilities. ‘The general character of 
the people, however, is far from elevated: 
they are suspicious, revengeful, indolent and 
fond of power, and, with but few excep- 
tions, unable to grasp intelligently, and 
take a liberal view of any broad questions 
which do not seem at the first glance to 
affect their individual interests—character- 
istics in themselves inimical to permanent 
peace and prosperity. 

Having spent about a fortnight in the 


capital, business called me to the “ Costa 


Granda,”—one of the great coffee-growing 
districts,—about sixty leagues distant. | 
purchased for this tip a “sombrero” with 
a very wide brim, a pair of riding-boots 
with high tops, and a long India rubber 
My good friend, Don Manuel Bemito 
one of the leading Spanish merchants ot 
Guatemala, loaned me a comfortable saddle 
and a pair of formidable spurs, and assisted 
me in engaging my mules and “arriero.” 
I had three mules,—one for my own use, 
one for the servant, and a third for my bag- 
gage. My only companion was the hall 
Indian Rosendo, who, under the compre- 


| hensive name of “arriero,” filled the duties 


of guide, muleteer, and general body-servant. 
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We turned into the Calle Real and rode 
up past the Paseo and the church of El 
Calvario, and around the great “pila” at 
the head of the street, out toward the gates 
of the city. These pilas are to be met with 
in almost every town of Central America, 
and consist of large, circular stone basins, 
with a stone fountain in the center, which 
keeps up a constant supply of water. 
Women carry thither great earthenware 
jugs, which they fill with water and place 
carefully upon their heads, returning to their 
houses with them in this position; some- 
times, preferring to do their washing in the 
open air, they bring their bundles of linen 
to the fountain, and, 


ranked among the most unfortunate cities 
in the world. It was founded in 1542, and 
during the two and a quarter centuries be- 
tween that year and the date of the removal 
of the city to its present site it was thrice 
destroyed by earthquakes and many times 
visited by terrible epidemics and pestilences 
which swept away in a few weeks large 
numbers of the inhabitants. 

On every side are evidences of the former 
wealth and beauty of the capital, and the 
ruins of churches, public buildings, and pala- 
tial residences, many of them now partially 
overgrown with grass and trees, are exceed- 
ingly interesting, bringing home to one, as 





using the edge of the 
stone basin as a wash- 
board, they rub away 
contentedly, quite indif- 
ferent to the fact that 
they are gradually re- 
ducing the unfortunate 
garments to a state of 
stringy pulp. The pilas 
are also used as public 
troughs for watering 
horses and cattle. 

As we passed out of 
the gates the sun was 
just rising, casting his 
slanting rays far out upon 
the plain and lighting up 
the eastern slopes of the 
great volcanoes. About 
noon the wind rose and 
commenced howling 
aiong the mountains, 
sending terrible clouds 
of dust before it, which 
not only cut off all 
chance of any enjoyment 
of the scenery, but really 
almost blinded and suf- 
focated us. After nearly 
four hours of wind and 
dust over a rough road, 
and constantly climbing 
an? descending mount- 
ains, we finally came 
into view of La Antigua, 
delightfully situated in a 
rich valley entirely shut 
in by mountains, the 
grand volcanoes of Agua and Fuego tower- 
ing up to an elevation of over 14,000 feet 
on either side of the city. Antigua was the 
former capital of Guatemala, and, although 
at one time rich and beautiful, may be 
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FRANCISCO, ANTIGUA DESTROVED BY EARTHQUAKE, 1774 


it were, a realization of the terrible disasters 
which have so frequently visited this lovely 
spot. ‘The ruins of the immense cathedral, 
the walls of which are still standing, and of 


the once beautiful church of Santo Do 
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ON A COCHINEAL PLANTATION, SAN MATEO. 


mingo, are particularly striking. The coun- 
try in the immediate vicinity of Antigua was 
at one time largely devoted to the cultivation 
of cochineal, and there are still several 
flourishing plantations. It has now, how- 
ever, ceased to be an important article of 
export, Owing to its great depreciation in 
value in all the markets of the world, other 
and cheaper dyes being substituted, and 


many plantations in different parts of the 
state have been destroyed in order to turn 
the soil to better account in the production 


of sugar and coffee. The cochineal is a 
small insect, and is cultivated on a species 
of cactus-plant. The plants are set out in 
rows in the field, and are generally from 
three to five feet in height. The young of 
these insects, as soon as they begin to have 
life, are placed in great numbers on every 
leaf of the plants; they soon fasten upon 
the leaf and feed, never moving until they 
are carefully brushed off and dried at the 
proper season; they are then packed in 
hide seroons or bags and shipped. A few 
of the insects are saved every year for seed. 
The crop was formerly very valuable. It 
has to be carefully collected before the end 
of the dry season: as there is always the 
risk of its being destroyed by an early rain. 

After a good night’s rest at Antigua, we 
renewed our journey at sunrise the next 
morning. Our road led us through a mount- 
ainous country during the afternoon, and 
we crossed many rivers of pure, sparkling 
water and passed through several small 
Indian villages, reaching Patzun at five 
o'clock. Here we passed the night, leaving 
the village well behind us by six o'clock 
the next morning. We breakfasted at 





Godines and soon after leaving that village 
came out upon the lofty table-land bordering 
the lake of Atitlan. The scene which now 
opened toour view was magnificent in the 
extreme, and one which, as far as my feeble 
pen is concerned, certainly beggars descrip- 
tion. For four hours we descended along 
the borders of this beautiful lake, the ever- 
changing combinations of lake and mount- 
ains, and light and shadow, constantly pre- 
senting new views, each one of which seemed 
to surpass the others in grandeur and mag- 
nificence. On reaching the plain we passed 
through the village of San Andres, by a road 
delightfully shaded by large trees, many of 
which were covered with beautiful flowers. 
After a long ascent, during which the lake 
was hidden from our view, we came out 
upon it again and passed for a short dis- 
tance along its shore before entering upon 
the very steep zigzag path leading up to- 
ward Solola. The road was very bad in 
places, and the ascent very severe upon our 
jaded beasts. The afternoon was now get- 
ting advanced, and the shadows cast by the 
mountains and volcanoes heightened the 
effect of the magnificent scenery through 
which we were passing; a cataract was 
rushing down the side of the mountain 
within a short distance of our path, and 
now plunging over the rocks, and again 
gurgling and muttering beneath them, kept 
up a continual roar as we slowly ascended. 

The road from Solola, where we passed 
the night, to Quezaltenango, by the way of 
Naguala, leads up and down long “ cuestas,” 
through a wild but picturesque country. 
Sometimes from a high barren bluff or ex- 
posed mountain summit, where the sharp 
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wintry wind was howling 
about us, we would ob- 
tain beautiful glimpses 
ofrich green valleys, with 
silvery streams flowing 
through them, and here 
and there a cluster of 
Indian huts, thousands 
of feet below us. The 
road is very rough, and 
in some places so steep 


and narrow as to render it 
difficult for a loaded mule to 
make much progress. 

The Indians have worn 
narrow paths all through 
these mountains, some of 
which are frightfully steep. 
We met hundreds of these 
natives in parties of from two 
to twenty, always walking in 
single file and with a steady, 
rapid gait. They are gener- 


ally of medium stature and very tough, | 
their 


having great strength in 


backs and legs ; in their 
arms, which they exer- 
cise very little, they are 
comparatively weak. 
They carry very heavy 
burdens on their backs 
for long distances, often 
as much as one hundred 
and fifty pounds. The 
women also carry lighter 
burdens on their backs, 
but more frequently up- 
on the head, and when 
traveling they always 
carry their young chil- 
dren strapped to their 
backs. The Indians 
who are in the habit of 
visiting the coast or in- 
terior towns can, many 
of them, speak a little 
Spanish ; their own dia- 
lects vary greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the coun- 
try. They are indolent 
and very superstitious, 
but generally docile and 
polite, and they always 
stop in the road to let a traveler pass 
salute him, hat in hand, with an 


COFFEE-PLANTING AT LAS NUBES. 


necks, | and 
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“4 Dios, senor!” 
of the country the Indian men are, as 


a general thing, but little encumbered with | 


clothing, and, in some districts a short skirt, 
from the waist to the knees, is the only 
garment worn by the women; among the 
more degraded tribes even this is some- 
times dispensed with. The young children 
of both sexes are generally running about 
in a complete state of nudity. The Indians 
are very unreliable as laborers, having 
many saints-days and church holidays to 
observe; and often, much to the detriment 
of their employers’ interests, they will 
absent themselves from work for several 
days together. They receive on the plan- 
tations from one “real” to three “ reales ” 
(twelve and a half to thirty-seven and a half 
cents) per day, according to the class of 
labor performed, and the planter is always 
under advances to them. They are strong- 
ly addicted to the use of “ agua-diente,” the 
rum of the country, and drunken Indians 
along the road are almost as common as 
trees. As we approached Quezaltenango 
we met numbers of intoxicated natives, 
both men and women, reeling, staggering, 
screaming and swearing, who had probably 
been celebrating some /eséa in the city. 


Of Quezaltenango, though it is the sec- 
ond city in size and importance in the 
republic with a population of some fifteen 


thousand Indians and Mestizos, we saw 
but little in our one night’s stay. It is sit- 
uated at the end of a great plain about 


seven thousand feet above the level of the | 


sea, and is backed by a group of mount- 
ains in the center of which is a broken 
volcano which was last in active eruption 
nearly a century ago, although smoke still 
issues from the crater. As we passed on 
the next morning, this rent and broken 
mountain towered upon our left, the smoke 
curling slowly from its ragged edges into 


the still air, while beyond, the conical and | 


symmetrical Volcan de Santa Maria reared 
its lofty peak among the clouds. 

The new plain upon which our road soon 
brought us is peculiarly sterile, being en- 
tirely devoid of verdure, and its baked sur- 
face is scattered over with rocks thrown 
from the volcano many years ago. 
believed by many to have been formerly the 


bed of a lake, and its general appearance | 


and surroundings certainly tend to confirm 
that supposition. It ends very abruptly, 


and from its edge, at an elevation of more | 
than seven thousand feet, we enjoyed an | 


exceedingly grand and extensive view, cover- 
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In the warmer parts | 


It is | 
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ing the whole country between us and the 
| Pacific Ocean, whose glistening surface, at a 
distance of twenty leagues, was plainly visi- 
| ble. Our descent at first was very steep, 
and we were frequently obliged to dismount. 
The road is exceedingly rough, and in the 
rainy season very dangerous, and often quite 
impassable. 
About mid-day we entered the beautiful 
district known as the Costa Granda. Here 
we experienced a wonderful change of 
scene. The air was deliciously soft and 
balmy, and laden with the fragrance of 
many fruits and flowers. Our road led 
us through highly cultivated coffee and 
sugar plantations; and here and there long 
hedges of lemon-trees divided one planta 
tion from another. 
At four o’clock we reached the gates of 
La Victoria, a beautiful “finca,” or coffee- 
plantation, owned by Don Gregorio Re- 
vuelta, to whom I brought letters of intro- 
duction. He was expecting me, and received 
me with great cordiality. He at once turned 
Rosendo and the beasts over to the care of 
some of his people, and, presenting me to 
his “ administrador,” Sefor Ximines, made 
the cheerful announcement that dinner 
would be ready in a few moments. Don 
Gregorio proved to be an exceedingly jolly 
host, and during my few days’ stay at La 
Victoria, treated me with true Spanish hos- 
pitality. 
Coffee culture is very interesting, and the 
growing crop is very beautiful. The trees 
at maturity are from five to eight feet high; 
they are well shaped and bushy, with a 
glossy dark-green foliage, and planted eight 
or nine feet apart. ‘The flowers are in clus 
ters at the root of the leaves, and are small, 
but pure white and very fragrant. The fruit 
has a rich color, and resembles a small 
cherry or large cranberry ; it grows in clus- 
ters, close to the branches, and when it 
becomes a deep red is ripe and ready to be 
gathered. The trees are raised from seed, 
| and do not begin to yield until the third 
year. In Central America they bear well 

| for twelve or fifteen years, although, in ex- 
ceptional cases, trees twenty years old will 
yield an abundance of fruit. The tre 
is particularly beautiful when in full bloom 
or when laden with ripe fruit. 

The process of preparing coffee 
market is as follows: the ripe berries when 
picked are at first put through a machine 
called the “despulpador,” which removes 
the pulp; the coffee-grains, of which there 

| are two in each berry, are still covered with 
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a sort of glutinous substance which adheres | 


to the bean; they are now spread out on 
large “ patios,” made specially for this pur- 
pose, and left there, being occasionally tossed 


about and turned over with wooden shovels | 


They are then 


until they are perfectly dry. 
gathered up and put into the “retrilla,” a 
circular trough in which a heavy wooden 
wheel, shod with steel, is made to revolve, so 
as to thoroughly break the husk without 


crushing the bean. The chaff is separated 
from the grain by means of a fanning-mill, 
and the coffee is now thoroughly dry and 
clean. After this, it is the custom of some 
planters to have it spread out on long tables 
and carefully picked over by the Indian 
women and children, all the bad beans 
being thrown out. It only remains then to 
have it put into bags, weighed and marked, 
before it is ready for shipment to the port. 
On some of the larger plantations this process 
is greatly simplified, with considerable saving 
in time and labor, by the use of improved 
machinery for drying and cleaning the coffee. 

After two more days of delicious dreamy 
idleness in this little paradise, I was obliged 
to go on as far as Retaluleu, about six 


leagues nearer the sea, and Don Gregorio, | 


me. 
road was cool and shady and almost 
level, there being a continuous but scarcely 
noticeable descent toward the ocean; and 
the entrance to the town is through a beau- 
tilul grove of cocoa-palms. - Coffee, hides, 


having business there, accompanied 
The 


and other produce are brought from the | 





interior to Retaluleu to be reweighed, 
marked, and cleared at the custom-house 
before being forwarded to the ports; it is, 


| therefore, during the shipping season, a very 


busy and important little place. We spent 
the day and night there, and the next morn- 
ing I set out for Champerico. Don Gre- 
gorio accompanied us for a short distance on 
our journey, and then bade us farewell. The 
heat now became rather oppressive, although 
the road was in excellent condition, and, for 
a considerable distance, thickly shaded. In 
many places the trunks and branches of the 


| trees were hung or draped with vines and 
| creepers, bearing flowers of the most brilliant 


colors. We passed many shapely orange- 
trees covered with bright fruit, and rode 
through several groves of plantains and 
cocoa-palms. The forests were full of par- 
rots, macaws, cockatoos and other birds of 
beautiful plumage. ‘There were quantities 
of iguanas or lizards, varying from a few 
inches to over three feet in length, running 
across the road or rustling among the leaves 
at either side; innumerable vultures were 
gracefully sailing about in the air, or swoop- 
ing down and hopping about in a stealthy 
and repulsive manner. These disgusting 
birds are met with in large numbers in 
almost all parts of Central America; they 


| are the natural scavengers of the country, 


and no doubt of great use in keeping off 


| plagues and pestilences, specially from the 
| “tierras calientes.” 


A stringent law exists 
against molesting them im any way. 
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After a very hot ride of five hours, we 
began to feel a gentle breeze and to inhale 
the refreshing salt air from the sea. Soon 
we heard the great waves breaking on the 
shore, and presently descried the masts of 
two vessels riding at anchor, apparently 
hardly more than a stone’s throw ahead of 
us. Pushing on over a slight elevation, we 
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and freight, great “lanchas” are used, 


like 


| the one in our first engraving. 


On the morning of the third day after my 
arrival, the steamer “Costa Rica” came 
into port. I jumped into the first launch 
and went off to the steamer and shortly 
after daylight the next morning we cast 
anchor off San José and, immediately after 

breakfast, some of us went ashore. 
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found ourselves entering the town of Cham- 
perico, with the unruffled waters of the wide 


Pacific spread out before us, a white line | 
of seething foam marking its shores as far | 


as the eye could reach, and the grand roar 
of the surf thundering in our ears. Cham- 
perico is probably destined to be the chief 
port in Central America; it is at present the 
worst landing-place on the coast. There is 
no harbor and no pier, and to effect the 
embarking and disembarking of passengers 


We found the people considerably 

excited, having just received the 
startling intelligence that a reyo- 
lution had broken out in Honduras 
which was likely to involve some 
of the other states in war, It 
seemed that General Medino, a 
former president of Honduras, had 
made a revolution against Leive, 
the then president, to regain con- 
trol of the government. It was 
stated that Medino was supported 
in this effort by General Barrios of 
Guatemala, and that the latter, 
fearing opposition from General 
Gonzalez, president of San Salva- 
dor (who was supposed to be in 
favor of Leive), had sent two 
thousand men to the frontier, and 
that war between the two republics 
was imminent. It gave us plenty 
to think about and speculate upon 
for the rest of the day, as such 
a war as was expected would 
materially affect the plans and in- 
terests of almost every passenger 
in the ship; we returned early to 
the steamer and got under way 
again before sunset. 

At Acajutla, where we arrived 
next morning, I experienced some 
annoyance from the officials,— 
having no passport, and coming as 
I did from the then hostile state of 
Guatemala. Acajutla, the north- 
ernmost port of San Salvador, is a 
small town built on a high bluff 
which forms one of the few breaks 
in the long stretch of sand beach 








| that extends almost uninterruptedly from San 


Benito in Chiapas to Punta Arenas mn Costa 
Rica; it is the port of Sonsonate, a con- 
siderable town about five leagues from the 
coast. ; 

I was free at last and was es crossing 
the street to the hotel when I met, most 
opportunely, Mr. Henry Jones, an English- 
man residing in Sonsonate, to whom | had 
letters of introduction. He was the agent 
of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co., and he had 
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me down to the port to look after their 
The weather being oppressively 
warm and the town itself presenting no 
special attractions, I spent most of the day 


nterests, 


in his office. At about three we took the 
“diligence” for Sonsonate. The road was 
very dusty and nearly level, and the sur- 
rounding country not quite so rich in vege- 
tation as it is near the coast of Guatemala; 
there were, however, many beautiful trees 
and flowers, and we passed through a fine 
grove of cocoa-palms just before entering 
the town, which we reached about dusk. 

As we received no fresh news of an 
alarming character on the day after my 
arrival, but, on the contrary, learned that 
the Salvadorean troops were concentrating 
in considerable force at Santa Ana, thus 
giving additional protection to Sonsonate, 
the people became more quiet and hopeful. 
Mr. Jones was obliged to go to the capital 
on the third day after my arrival, and very 
kindly offered to supply me with mules, if 
| would accompany him; this of course I 
was very glad to do. We were obliged to 
make a very early start the next morning, 
as we had a long journey before us, and 
while the moonlight was still struggling with 
the dawn the mules were brought out into 
the patio and everything was in readiness. 





An hour's ride brought us out upon a 
sort of elevated plain at the farther end 
of which was the town of Izalco, and be- 
yond rose the famous volcano, its brown 
sides covered with lava and light smoke 
issuing from the crater. The Volcan de 
Izalco is quiet at present, but it has been 
almost constantly in eruption for many 
years. This volcano has literally grown 
out of the earth within the past century. 
About eighty years ago a small opening in 
the ground appeared from which smoke 
issued and small quantities of earth and 
stones were thrown up by internal explosions. 
These eruptions have continued, and the 
pile, which was at first but little larger than 
an ant-hill, has accumulated from year to 
year until it has grown into its present form, 
a great conical mass which rises to an eleva- 
tion of seven thousand feet. 

It was almost dark when we entered the 
capital, having accomplished a distance of 
more than sixty miles. On the 6th of 
of January, or “ Twelfth-day,” I attended 
the reception at the palace of President 
Gonzalez, and was duly presented to him. 
He rose from the sofa to receive me, and 
then introduced me, with a wave of his 
hand, to those immediately around him. 
He invited me to a seat beside him and 
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asked me questions about my country, being 
apparently greatly interested in my replies. 
Heis a tall, military-looking man, about sixty 
years of age, a native of the country, like 
Barrios, but a man of higher stamp. He was 
surrounded by officers in full uniform, who 
were, as a whole, an intelligent and fine- 
looking body of men. The city was full of 
troops, and new detachments were coming 
in from different directions every day, and 
there was constant drilling in the plaza in 
preparation for the war, which now seemed 
to be inevitable. Business was almost en- 
tirely suspended, and the commercial and 
agricultural interests of the country were 
suffering greatly from the state of doubt and 
anxiety which existed, as well as from the 
scarcity of labor arising from the fact that 
many of the “mozos ” had run away and hid- 
den in the mountains to avoid being drafted. 
Meanwhile the two presidents were ex- 
changing complimentary dispatches, con- 
tinuing their preparations for war, and levy- 
ing contributions or making forced loans to 
meet the heavy expenses for the equipment 
and maintenance of the two armies. 

It was believed by some that Barrios had 
simply made an excuse of the Honduras 
affair to send his troops to the frontier, and 
that he was ambitious to get control of 
Honduras and San Salvador, with a view 
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ultimately to re-uniting the five states under 
one government, with himself as president, 
If that was the case, it seems that h 
found Gonzalez better prepared than | 
anticipated, or, for some other reason, con 
cluded that the time had not yet come for 
so bold a stroke; for, from his dispatches, 
he appeared to be anxious to do everything 
in his power to prevent the impending war, 
and offered to disband his troops if Gonzalez 
would do the same or come to the frontier 
to have a personal conference with hin 
But the two governments were so suspiciou 
of each other that it seemed very doub 
whether they would be able to come to an 
amicable agreement, although the tr 
had really grown out of nothing and 

was not even a plausible excuse for war, 

The capital of San Salvador was formerly 
a rich and beautiful city, but it has suffered 
many times from severe earthquakes, and in 
April, 1854, was entirely destroyed. ‘The 
present city has been built since then, and 
was fast growing to rival in beauty and 
prosperity the former capital, when, in 1873, 
another terrible earthquake occurred, which 
left more than half the city in ruins. 

San Salvador is a rich and fertile state, 
although, owing to an imperfect tariff, to 
gether with losses from earthquakes and a 
serious decline in the price of indigo during 
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the past few years, the government is to-day 
suffering from financial embarrassment. In- 
digo is the great staple of the country, and 
the crop at one time amounted to between 
two and three millions of dollars. Besides 


indigo, coffee and sugar are now produced 


in considerable quantities, especially in the 
vicinity of Santa Ana, and coal and iron 
have been discovered in different parts of 
the state. Sufficient tobacco also 1s raised 
for home consumption, though of rather 
an inferior quality. The gold and silver 
mines in the neighborhood of San Miguel 
have been worked, with more or less satis- 
factory results, for many years, and are no 
doubt still capable of much development. 

Besides the capital and Sonsonate, Santa 
Ana and San Miguel are large and impor- 
tant towns; the great indigo fair is held in the 
latter place every year in the month of No- 
ember. Besides Acajutla, San Salvador 
has two other ports, viz., La Libertad and 
La Union; the latter has one of the finest 
harbors on the coast, while the former is 
merely an open roadstead. 

While I was still in doubt about making 
the trip to San Miguel, I received letters 


which decided me to give up all idea of 
further expeditions into the interior and 


return at once to Guatemala. So I de- 
termined to take the next steamer up the 
coast from La Libertad to San José. The 
port is twelve leagues from the capital 
and a diligence runs down to meet every 
steamer. My business obliged me, however, 
to remain in the city the next morning for 
several hours after the diligence had started. 
When at last I was free I succeeded 
in getting mules and an arriero to take me 
to the port. 

We reached La Libertad before eight 
o’clock and found the “ Honduras” already 
there. After a pleasant voyage of two days 
we anchored off San José at six o’clock in the 
evening, and, going ashore very early the 
next morning, I found that we had arrived 
a day earlier than was expected, and that 
there would be no diligence for the capital 
until the following day. I could not bear 
the idea of remaining in the port for twenty- 
four hours, so I commenced to look about 
for mules to take me up to the city. The 
only saddle-mule I could find had been 
already secured by a jeweler just arrived 
trom Bolivia, who was bustling about with 
a well-satisfied air, preparing to depart im- 
mediately for Guatemala, ninety miles dis- 
tant, while his less fortunate fellow-passen- 
gers (some twenty in number) stood about 








watching him in a most disconsolate manner 
I succeeded after a while in finding a very 
dilapidated-looking mustang and a hard, 
narrow Mexican saddle. We set out at 
eleven o’clock under a scorching sun, and 
our cavalcade doubtless made a most 
absurd appearance, our uncouth beasts 
raising clouds of dust as we trotted away 
toward the interior. We reached Escuintla 
at seven o'clock utterly exhausted, and, 
after partaking of some slight refreshment, 
went “immediately to bed. We were in the 
saddle again at five the next morning, how- 
ever, and reached the capital before two in 
the afternoon, arriving twenty-eight hours 
in advance of our fellow passengers. I 
found Guatemala full of troops in active 
preparation for war, just as they had been 
in San Salvador. A few days before | 
left the city the negotiations between the 
two governments resulted in an agreement 


| to disband the troops on both sides, and thus 


a temporary peace was patched up. With- 
in two months another revolution broke out 
which resulted in a decided victory for 
the Guatemaltecos. 

Just before I left Guatemala, I received an 
invitation to a wedding in which the chief 
actors were both members of families of 
some prominence and distinction in that 
country. The bride’s mother, now a widow, is 
an American, from Philadelphia, who mar- 
ried a Spanish gentleman and went with 
him to Guatemala about forty years ago. 
According to the custom of the country of 
solemnizing marriages early in the morning, 
the guests assembled at this lady’s house 
soon after seven o’clock. After the usual 
delay of half an hour or so, the bride 
appeared and the whole party proceeded in 
carriages to the cathedral. Here the cere- 
mony was very imposing and lasted fully an 
hour. We returned to the house to the 
wedding breakfast and then came dancing, 
an inspection of the bridal presents, and a 
tour of the bride’s house, which adjoined her 
mother’s. I enjoyed the day exceedingly, 
and shall not soon forget my kind hostess’s 
last words to me as I was leaving the house. 
She had said good-bye and wished me a safe 
return home, etc., and, as I was descending 
the stairs, she called out to me in a slightly 
tremulous voice, with her pretty Spanish ac 
cent, “ Remember me to my country !” 

I cannot close without acknowledging my 
indebtedness to Mr. Muybridge, of San 
Francisco, for offering me the use of his 
justly celebrated photographs to assist in 


| illustrating this article. 
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“SHE 
CHAPTER XXI. 
ORDERED AWAY. 


But Mrs. Stubbs had no 
ing. There was a weight upon her brain 
and a fire in her veins which made quiet, 


thought of sleep- | 
| and left the bed. 


restful sleep impossible ; and yet there was | 


a strange numbness stealing over her when 
she lay still. It dimmed her sight; the 


picture, like Blossom’s face, waved and | 


danced and blurred to indistinctness upon 
the wall before her. Was her hearing be- 
coming dulled? She dared not lie there, 
lest she should float away into an uncon- 
sciousness from which there was no return. 


| all the world needed her now. 
| wanted her, if the truth were told. 


THREW HER ARMS ABOUT HIS NECK BEFORE THEM ALL.” 


She listened for some passing sound, and a 
burst of merry voices came from the parlor, 
| with a happy vibration, as they died away, 


jarring upon her spirit. She rose heavily 
But she would not go 
She could not so soon meet 
the man who had deceived the child 
and her. They would not mark her ab- 
sence. They did not need her to make 


their happiness complete. No one in 
No one 
Only 


a little while ago and her energies were 


in to them. 


| strained to meet the demands upon them, 


and now the world seemed to move on and 
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she to be dropped by the way. Even her 
schemes, when nothing but schemes was 
left to her, had come to naught. All around 
her were signs of a life in which she had 
now no part—voices and laughter coming 
in at the open window, music sounding in 
the distance, people hurrying by. Some 
one passed in the twilight, gay in a sweep- 
with ribbons dangling and a 
shrill laugh cutting the air. It was Claudia 
Bryce with her new lover by her side. . Ah! 
the young were easily consoled. Age and 
wrinkles and gray hairs only brought con- 
stancy—even in despair. She groped her 
way to the door and stole into the open air 
again, fearful lest Blossom should hear her. 
She longed for a breath of the wind that came 
tearing over the prairies at times like a troop 
of wild horses. But the air was still and 
sultry to-night. Doors and windows were 
thrown wide open to catch the occasional 
breeze cooled by its passage across the 
broad river. The notes of a bugle, faint 
and sweet, sounded from behind the bar- 
racks. There was running to and fro, 
cheery greetings and gossip at every cor- 
ner. Was it her morbid fancy, or were 
these voices stilled at her approach? The 
door at her old home was ajar, the window 


ing gown 


of the little parlor was open and a trolling, 
rollicking song came out as if to mock her 


as she went by. She had been the mis- 
tress here once. She had reigned like a 
queen. A poor kingdom it might seem 
to the fine ladies about her, but all her own, 
and she had gloried in it. Now she was 
crownless, deposed. She had grasped at 
something beyond this and lost all. 

She wandered on. The cheerful, familiar 
sights and sounds which had rasped her irri- 
tated spirit were left behind. The fields of 
grain waved green about her, the river rolled 
by just beyond. There was something sooth- 
ing in the murmur of its sweeping current. 
For how many years had it been the under- 
tone to her busy life! Away in the distance 
—brought near by the haze of twilight— 
plain and sky met in a debatable land of 
shadow. She wondered, with a dull curi- 
osity, about the world off there, of which 
she knew so little. With the great, calm 
sky above her and the quiet river flowing 
near, a measure of peace and hope returned. 
There might be something yet, in that un- 
known region from which the darkness was 
advancing in great strides, for the child and 
her if they could but push out boldly to 
seek it. 

And then she remembered, with a pang 
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sharp as a pain, that the child was no longer 
her own to control. She had resigned 
her right to the girl. She had indeed 
lost her scepter and given away her crown! 

She was glad when she turned back and 
gained the inclosure of the fort to find the 
way she had come over nearly deserted and 
the night fast closing in. No one in the 
still darkness heeded the black figure which 
seemed a part of itself as it hurried on. 
There was a light in the sutler’s parlor, 
toward which her feet turned of themselves. 
For one brief moment she could fancy that 
the old days had come again. Once more 
she saw the room half full of smoke, the 
round table drawn up close to the fire 
where waited an impatient, familiar group. 
What kept the mistress so long away? 
Some one sang a noisy song to beguile 
the time. The refrain came to her ears 
with the tap of heels upon the floor. Her 
hand was thrust out for the latch. Then 
she came to herself and shrank back 
from the door. Dead and gone! The 
forms she had called up in her vision had 
turned to dust and ashes years before. 
What was she but a ghost of the former 
mistress of the place ? 

She hurried on home. Home! It was no 
home to her. But she crept into the house 
unobserved and to bed. ‘There was silence 
in the parlor out from which the merry 
voices had come only an hour before. The 
visitors had departed and Blossom would 
come presently to see if she still slept. She 
composed her limbs and even controlled 
her quick, panting breath as the girl’s step 
sounded outside the door; and Blossom, 
having peeped in, stole away again. 

Then alone in the darkness she tried to 
think it out—to plan her future and the 
child’s, She had never been one to grasp 
at another hand for strength. She had 
stood alone fearless, self-helped, but now 
in the darkness and in the feebleness of 
her spirit she would have sought a friend. 
But there was none—no one who could 
enter in any degree into her hopes or be 
made to feel her despair. Cogger’s plain 
face, with its shrewd blinking eyes, rose 
before her unbidden. But she put it aside. 
What could he know of her ambition for 
the child? He would only range himself 
with Captain Elyot and “ the rest of ’em,” 
she thought bitterly. No, she must fight 
alone ; for fight she would. The life she had 
been leading the past few months was galling 
enough, even with hope to lend her pa- 
tience. It would be beyond endurance now. 
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Oh, if she had only held out against the 
young man! If she had but barred the 


door in his face instead of urging on the | 


intimacy which had ended in Blossom’s 
marriage ! 
the last! She herself had made the net in 
which Blossom’s feet were snared. But for 
this they might have gone away, they two, 
and somewhere—even though at the ends 
of the earth—in some distant city where 
they were unknown, the money which went 
for nothing here would have bought posi- 
tion, favor—everything for the child. 

The moon, straggling up the sky, sent a 
long, slanting ray like a ghostly finger into 
the room where the woman lay tossing upon 
her uneasy bed. It touched the face upon 
the wall so like Blossom’s. Oh, how could 
any one turn against the child ? 
it was not true after all. It might be that 
this stranger was mistaken. The gossip 
of a garrison had taught her that rumor was 


two-faced. No disturbing news had reached | 
Blossom or she would have shared it with | 


her mother before now, and Captain Elyot 
seemed happy and at ease. 


be if this were true? Still if this old man 
so far away had looked with favor upon the 
marriage there should have come a letter 


And Blossom had 
What if 


from him before now. 
assured her that there was none. 


one had,come and the young man, unwill- | 


ing to let the truth be known, had concealed 
it from the child? She rose from the bed 


again and by the light of the moon made | 


her way across the narrow passage to the 
parlor door, which opened noiselessly at 
her touch. It was but a step in the dim 
light to the corner where Captain Elyot’s 
writing-case lay closed and locked upon a 
table. She held her breath as she took it 
in her arms lest she should awaken the 
sleepers in the next room, but no alarm 
disturbed her as she retreated swiftly. She 
shut the door and fastened it carefully 
after her. Then lighting a candle and 
drawing the curtain of her narrow window 
she prepared to search the contents of the 
desk. A bunch of keys that had tried 
every unyielding lock at the post was 
among the odds and ends reserved from 
the final disposal of the stock at the store. 
These she- brought out, testing each one 
patiently, until at last the lock sprang back 
and the lid opened. She turned the pa- 


pers over cautiously, careful not to disturb | 


their order, seeking, she hardly knew by 
what token, this letter which Blossom, in 
reply to her inquiries, assured her had 


If she had only been firm at | 


Perhaps | 


| never arrived. But Blossom might easily 
| be deceived. She would know for her. 
self. It was no easy task with nothing 
| to guide her. She might have spent hours 
in the search but that a crumpled letter. 
evidently tossed in carelessly and buried up. 
der a weight of more neatly arranged papers, 
caught her eye. Expecting nothing, for it 
was old and worn in appearance, yet moved 
to open it, she took it from its envelope 
and was struck at once by the first words, 
“ Nephew Robert.” This must be what 
she sought! She turned hastily to the con. 
clusion, but the signature was illegible, and 
then she remembered that she had never 
asked the name of this old man in whom 
she felt so keen an interest. She deci- 
phered the date at the beginning of the 
sheet and found to her disappointment that 
it was written months before Blossom’s 
marriage. Still some fascination held her 
eyes to the crooked, blurred lines and she 





How could he | 


began to read. It was the letter received 
months before his marriage, urging Captain 
Elyot to write to the cousin down on the 
Jersey shore. The tone was one of reproach 
as well as menace, and the inference gath- 


| ered by the woman who spelled the words 
out slowly one by one was that the young 
| man owed allegiance to this cousin. She held 


the letter long in her hands gazing at the 
words which seemed to conceal so much. 
So he was false, as well as fickle! How 


| long would it be before he wearied of the 


child? She had nearly replaced the con- 
tents of the desk when she remembered 
that she had not yet found the letter for 
which she had been searching. But she 
looked in vain and with less interest now. 
Blossom was right, nodoubt. Captain Elyot’s 
uncle had never written. It was as the 
stranger at the store had said, the old 
man was angry. Captain Elyot’s grand 
friends had turned against him! Oh, 
what a fool she had been! She said it 
to herself, crumpling the letter in her hand 


| as the young man had done, and feeling 


her heart grow like a stone toward him. 
East and west, wherever he went, he had 
gained the love of some woman only to 
cast it aside, she said to herself. It was 
no triumph that Blossom had won him at 
last. Her day, too, would be brief. He 
had given up this cousin for the child,— 
this cousin to whom he was promised, with- 
out doubt,—but he had known all the time 
| that Blossom’s inheritance would be his, 
| and it was for this he had pursued her. 
And she had helped it on! Her very 
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opposition and harsh words had brought 
‘t about at last! She sat with her elbows 
upon the desk holding her poor, dazed 
head in her hands until the waning light in 
the room warned her to replace it and con- 
ceal her discovery. For she would not act 
hastily. A judgment had come upon her 
for her rashness and she would take warn- 
ing now from the past. The floor creaked 
under her feet as she crossed the parlor, 
the heavy desk slipped from her hand as 
she tried to set it down. A quick, sharp 
voice called out as she stoed still with 
the darkness about her paling to the gray 
of early morning. The click of a pistol 
followed. Would he shoot her like a thief? 
It would be of a piece with the rest, she 
thought swiftly. The blood tingled in her 
veins, but not with fear, as she stood grim 
and silent with a sudden wild desire for 
this to come and end it all, thrilling her 
through and through. Then everything was 
still again and she crept away, to lie on her 
bed in the dawning light and try to plan out 
the future. 

Does an angel with a flaming sword 
stand always in the way to turn us back 
from our evil purposes? I think not; 
more often the road seems to open, and 
opportunity makes the path to destruction 
smooth and swift to our feet. 

The time slid by to Blossom, who knew 
that these happy days might come to a 
sudden end, from the succession of changes 
in the garrison, as summer drew near. 
Jagged days they were to Mrs. Stubbs, 
moodily biding her time, and giving little 
heed apparently to outward events. As 
summer approached, preparations were 


made for a general movement against the | 


Indians, who had gathered in great force 
along the Smoky Hill, becoming more and 
more troublesome as the season advanced. 


Lieutenant Orme had never returned to | 
the post; and one after another the officers | 
with their commands were drawn away, | 
| death. 


until barely a sufficient number of men 
to guard the fort was left. 
turn came at last. 

With scarcely men enough to garrison the 
post and their enemies strengthening around 
them, it was found necessary to communi- 
cate with some of the more northern forts. 
Orders from head-quarters finally rendered 
this imperative. 

Captain Elyot and Lieutenant Gibbs were 
the only available officers remaining and 
upon them fell this dangerous service. With 
a small body of men and a couple of 





Captain Elyot’s | 





scouts, they were to make their way through 
what was much of the distance an ambushed 
wilderness, to the Platte River,—neither the 
first time nor the last that a force too 
large to conceal its movements and too 
small to defend itself, has been sent into 
the very heart of the Indian country. 

“Be a brave girl,” said Captain Elyot to 
his wife, though his own cheek paled with 
the news he brought. “You knew that 


| this must come, when you promised to be 


a soldier’s wife.” 

But Blossom had fainted away in his arms. 

There was little time for preparation ; 
there was even less foradieus. He strained 
the lifeless form to his breast, then, not daring 
to linger lest his courage should give way, 
hastily gave her into Mrs. Stubbs’s arms, 
too greatly agitated to observe the strange 
excitement which seemed to pervade the 
woman, as she bore her daughter off 
and laid her upon her bed. But when 
Blossom’s face touched the pillow, she came 
to herself with a moan. It drew her husband 
back to her—that feeble sound like a wail. 
He threw himself upon his knees beside the 
bed and laid his face against hers. Through 
the open window came peaceful, droning, 
summer sounds, mingled with the sobs of 
some soldier’s wife and the trampling of un- 
easy hoofs. Already the little company who 
were to march had gathered. The women 
had run out and every idler drawn near to 
see them ride away. 

“Don’t, child. Don’t grieve so. I shall 
come back to you. Do you hear me, 
Blossom ?” 

The bugle sounded “to horse.” He kissed 
her passionately. 

«“ Remember,” he said to her mother, who 
took his place beside the bed, “7 shad come 
back.” ‘Then he was gone. 

His foot was in the stirrup when a totter- 
ing figure came out of the door-way. It 
was Blossom, her dress in disorder, her hair 
falling over her shoulders, her face white as 
She threw her arms about his neck 
before them all. 

“ For God’s sake, don’t, or I can never 
go!” he said, with a sob like a groan, his 
face as white as her own. 

It was the major himself who took her 
in his arms and carried her into the house. 
And no one looked after the poor young 
wife with scorn to-day. Even the women 
gave her a tear. 

Another good-bye had been said that 
morning at the major’s, between Claudia 
and Lieutenant Gibbs, who was her accepted 
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lover now. For Claudia had determined 
to make hay while the sun shone, know- 
ing full well that that luminary was on 
its decline for her. It was not, perhaps, 
the best of hay, though some there are who 
affirm the aftermath to be sweetest. Clau- 
dia was not of this opinion, but at least it 
was better than none, and so she gathered 
it in with some haste and dexterity, not 
knowing what storms might arise. 

There were tears in the lieutenant’s eyes, as 
he took her bloodless hands in his. 

“You wont forget me? Some of these 
men coming and going are sure to fall in 
love with you, but, Claudia i 

“ How silly to think of such a thing, 
when you know we are engaged,” replied 
Claudia, with practical wisdom, and trying 
to release the hands which the poor fellow 
was crushing in his own. 

“I suppose I am a fool,” the man said, 
swallowing something which rose in his 
throat, “though a fellow don’t like to be 
reminded of it. But you see, Claudia, I 
never wanted any other girl, and—and I 
used to feel as if I could choke Elyot when 


he was coming here. But you didn’t care | 


for him ?” 


Did Claudia feel a tightening at her own | 


throat which sent the color into her face ? 
“Why do you ask me that over and 
over again ?” she said, irritably. 


* Because I’m a fool, I suppose.” And | 


the man laughed an uneasy laugh. “ But 
just once more, Claudia,—I’m going away, 
you know, and may be—you liked me better 
all the while, didn’t you?” 

“Why, of course,” said poor Claudia, 
thus driven to the wall. 

“TI knew you did. Only I wish you 
wouldn’t say ‘of course.’ And you're sorry 
I’m going? I’m such a confounded fool!” 
burst out the poor fellow, turning abruptly 
away, and staring out at the window. 

“To be sure I am sorry,” said Claudia, 
softening. Had she gone too far in her 
impatience ? But why would he persist in 


irritating her? She laid her hand upon | 


his arm. It was the hand with his ring 
upon it, and it showed very white against 


the dark-blue sleeve. She could but notice | 


how very becoming the ring was with its 
handsome stone. The lieutenant, as well 
as Captain Elyot, had some expectations. 
His were not at all to be compared with 
those of the latter,—which, to do Claudia 
justice, had not weighed as a feather with 
the girl,—but they were by no means to be 
despised. 











“ How can you ask if I am sorry ?” and 
her voice was reproachful if not tep. 
der. “If any harm should come to you, 
I don’t know what I should do.” Nor did 
she indeed. “And if you don’t let me 
hear from you when the scout comes back 
from Fort Wallace ‘a 

“T will, you may be sure I will.” 

And then the bugle which had called 
Captain Elyot away sounded for this lover 
also. He could have taken the girl in his 
arms at this last moment, but that her 
calmness chilled him. She held up her 
face dutifully to be kissed. The young man 
swallowed a sigh which was half a sob as he 
turned away from her. He had gained 
what he had long desired. Claudia was 
his. But perhaps all apples have a taste of 
ashes at the core. “It is her way,” he 
said; but he mounted his horse with 
something vey like a stone for a heart. 
He looked back as he rode slowly by 
with the troops. The women had all run 
out of open doors. A sudden shower 
darkened the sky and fell in great plashing 
drops, like tears held back long. They 
wet more than one uncovered head, but 
Claudia had gone in prudently out of the 
rain, and the house was blank and voice- 


| less when the lieutenant rode out with 


the rest. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. 


MipsuMMER had spread its net of coarse, 
tufted grasses, already growing yellow under 
a scorching sun. The streams had shrunk 
away to half their size, the lesser ones re- 
duced to bare, dry skeletons stretched upon 
the sand. Day after day a cloudless sky 
arched the plains—a dead blue over Fort 
Atchison, where no tidings of Captain 
Elyot’s party had been received, though six 
weeks had passed since they set off toward 
the north. But it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that they might have been detained 
at Fort Harkness, their destination on the 
Platte, or ordered upon duty in some 
other direction. Since nothing, good or 


| ill, was really known of them, but little 


anxiety was expressed in words, as yet, though 
many a shake of the head followed any refer- 
ence to the men who rode away under a 
cloudy sky and with the rain falling upon 
them. 

“Twas an ill omen,” Sergeant McDougal 
said confidentially to Mrs. Bryce’s Jinny. 

In spite of his diminutive size, the ser- 
geant presented a terrible appearance, with 
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his bold, gruff manner, and great, bushy 
brows which almost met above his sharp 
gray eyes. But they smoothed themselves 
out in a wonderful way, and he touched his 


cap almost gallantly as Blossom tripped 
past the two, bound on some errand to the 


store. 
“ Her’s a neat one!” the sergeant ejacu- 


lated, admiringly, as his eyes followed the 
pretty figure in its tasteful gown. But to 
this tribute of admiration was added an 
ominous shake of the head. 

Every one at the post, by this time, held 
his or her own secret belief as to the fate 
of the missing party. Major Bryce had 
presented an untroubled front to the world 
which knew nothing as to the nature of the 





dispatches forwarded by Captain Elyot ; but | 


he could not hide his anxiety from the wife 
of his bosom, nor she from Claudia. The 
major was irritable—outrageous, as Claudia 
described it—in his own family. 

“And no wonder,” said Mrs. Bryce, to 
Claudia, who, herself vexed and harassed by 
fears, had declared life, under the present 
circumstances, to be unbearable; “ he may 
well be ill-tempered, when he scarcely sleeps 
an hour of the night.” 

And Claudia could easily believe this, 
since in her own hours of wakefulness—more 
frequent than she would have cared to 
acknowledge—she had heard him, through 
the thin partitions, groaning and tossing 
upon his bed. Even to his wife he had not 
yet confessed that a certain combination of 
forces which was to be expected through the 
delivery of these dispatches had never been 
brought about. What, then, had become 
of these men whom he sent out? “God 
knows,” he said to himself in answer to the 
question arising every hour of the day and 
night. Each arrival at the post, every 
straggling party of Indians professing 
friendship, and drawing near the fort to beg 
or steal, was closely questioned, but without 
result. The sight of Blossom’s troubled face 
annoyed him. He turned short about in 
his steps when she or Mrs. Stubbs appeared, 
and would have avoided his own daughter 
if it had been possible. Since it was not, 
he bristled with ill-humor, which kept her at 
a distance. 

But Claudia was not disposed to question 
him. She’could read without a book, and 
she saw her own desirable prospects con- 
nected a second time with Captain Elyot’s 
fate and again fading away. It was not 
strange that she became more thin and un- 
attractive than ever. Her toilet— Miss 





Bryce’s strong point—was neglected; the 
very grace of her manner seemed to depart. 
Poor Claudia! disappointment was her fate, 
she thought bitterly. She had been born 
under an evil star. And she might have 
been happy, yes, and amiable—for she was 
well aware of her ill-temper, which appeared 
to her to be not without a cause—if only 
matters had come about as she had wished. 
Even her prospective marriage with Lieuten- 
ant Gibbs, which had seemed very little to 
rejoice over, began to show most desirable 
features, now that it had become a matter 
of doubt. If she failed in this, there was 
nothing more to hope for. Perhaps it was 
anxiety—the anxiety which other women 
felt whose lovers were long absent and 
in the midst of danger—which so broke 
down her spirit. She tried to believe it 
was this—to take some comfort in the 
reflection. But whatever else she might 
be, the girl was not willfully self-deceptive, 
and she knew that she thought of the lieu- 
tenant with no agonized tenderness. The 
agony was for herself who was to suffer 
defeat. And she had no reserve of hope or 
happiness on some high plane beyond this 
conflict. 

As Blossom came back from the store, 
she met Miss Bryce face to face. Though 
the interests of these two were so closely 
tied together just now it had aot placed 
them upon a more frendly footing. They 
had never exchanged a word beyond that 
of ordinary greeting—very distant and 
haughty upon one side—when they chanced 
to meet, as now. As Claudia saw Cap- 
tain Elyot’s wife approaching, hurriedly, 
almost as if to intercept her, carefully 
dressed as though there were no days of 
tearful waiting, no agony of disappointment 
in store for her, her heart hardened more 
than ever toward the girl. She hated her 
for her pretty, dimpled face, which had lost 
much of its fresh color in these weeks of 
waiting for her husband’s return, though 
Blossom had felt scarcely any apprehension 
of danger to him, so carefully had her 
mother guarded her from the baleful sur- 
mises and reports flying about the small 
garrison. As she came on with the rude, 
weather-stained barracks behind her to set 
off her neat figure, Miss Bryce marked with 
a disapproval mingled with scorn, the fresh 
though unadorned dress—something sheer 
and white, with bunches of thistles scattered 
over its surface—in which Blossom was 
arrayed. She, the major’s daughter, had 
not decked herself out in fine clothes while 
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her lover was—no one knew where. And 
indeed Miss Bryce’s gown was both limp 
and frayedat theedge. She becameall at once 
angrily aware of this fact as she essayed to 
pass the younger woman without a word. 


But Blossom stood directly in her path, as | 
upon his hands and knees, only to burst into 

weak tears as he sinks back at the prospect 
| disclosed. ‘The north-west wind has brought 


though she would address her. 

“1 beg your pardon,” she began timidly, 
“but I thought you would not mind telling 
me the truth. Every one avoids me ; no one 
will answer me when I ask. But you will 
tell me—is it not time to hear from them ? 
Ought they not to have come back before 
now ?” 

Claudia gazed upon the distressed face 
reddening and paling under her cold stare. 


of blood at every feeble step. Ah, Blossom 
could you see him now, your pale cheeks 
would be paler yet, your young heart would 
break for sorrow! He struggles forward. 
climbing the ridge of land which scems to 
bar the north, gaining the crest of the hil] 


a sickening odor he knows only too well, 
while away in the distance a desert of sage- 


| brush stretches out before him, a wilderness 


Oh! how she could make this little thing’s | 


heart ache if she chose! And with the truth, 
too. For it was indeed time that the scouts, 


if no one else, should have worked their | 


way back, and there was everything to fear, 
every dreadful news to expect, she knew 
only too well. And why should this girl 
not be told? Who was she that it should 
be kept from her, while Claudia herself 
must be torn with fears? 

“Why do you ask me?” she said in a 
sharp voice. She could not bring herself 
to utter the cruel words. ‘“ How should I 
know anything about them ?” 

“Oh, but you do know. Dear Miss 
Bryce, do not be angry, or afraid that I 
cannot bear ft. I am not a child any 
longer. You have heard something. I can 
see it in your face.” The color had entirely 
vanished from Blossom’s cheeks. 

“T have heard nothing at all,” Claudia 
said, in a harsh voice, her own distress ris- 
ing to angry impatience at the sight of Blos- 
som’s woe. “ Nobody has heard anything.” 
And then, as the young wife’s detaining 
hand fell away from her sleeve, she passed 
on with her burden of jealous, wrathful mis- 
ery, leaving Blossom to bear her own appre- 
hensions as best she might. 

But while these days of uncertainty and 
foreboding were moving on slowly at the fort, 
how had it fared with the little company of 
men who rode away that summer morning 
toward the north ? 

If the sun shines fiercely down upon Fort 





Atchison in this midsummer time, it pours | 


with a still more torrid heat upon that por- 
tion of the sage-brush country away to the 
north and east of this post, where one 
August morning a solitary man staggers fee- 
bly on over the treacherous ground. He 
is tattered and unkempt. He is worn toa 
skeleton. His bare, torn feet leave prints 


| rushing wind, the blessed rain fell. 


of desolation ; and as if to mock him, against 
the distant horizon, like a promise never to 
be fulfilled, the very air shines, and ripples, 
and sparkles like water,—a mirage he has 
pursued too many days already to be 
deceived by it now. 

Why should we follow each step of ex- 
haustion, of pain, of loss of reason at last? 
There were days of feverish wanderings; 
there were nights of delirious dreams. And 
through it all, strange though it be to tell, 
a voice in his ear urged him on continually, 
a hand by his side pointed ever to the north. 
What held the feeble thread of life un- 
broken? It may be that the very reptiles of 
the earth were his food. There came a 
time when they mingled with his insane 
fancies; they swarmed about his feet; they 
writhed upon the ground, which had all at 
once changed to a carpet of flowers,—scar- 
let, and green, and yellow,—turning into 
glistening swords as he approached and 
piercing his bleeding feet. But he nour- 
ished himself upon the juicy spines of the 
cacti which had wounded him; and when 
these failed, he must have died if the rainy 
season had not set in. 

One night, lying half conscious under the 
stars, their light became suddenly obscured. 
The earth beneath him trembled. The 
heavens above him were rent, and the angry 
voice of God seemed to come forth. He 
thought the last dreadful day had arrived. 
After death, the judgment! and his throb- 
bing heart stood still while he waited for his 
summons. 

Then, like words of forgiveness unex- 
pectedly following wrong-doing, like dews 
of mercy gently falling, came trickling drops 
upon his face, and at last, with a mighty, 
It cooled 
the fevered body; it quenched the fire 
upon the parched tongue, and, drench- 
ing the ground, baked like no _ potter's 
ware, formed pools in its dry hollows. 
He scooped it up with his trembling 
hands and drank. He played with it, let- 
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ting the drops trickle from his fingers and 
laughing aloud. He plunged his hot face 
into it and stretching himself out upon the 
drenched earth slept the sleep of a child, 
and awoke himself again. The sun shone 
high over his head, but no longer burned 
into his brain. The air was fresh and cool. 
The deathly odor which he remembered so 
well was gone. He looked about him be- 
wildered. The sage-brush had disappeared. 
The whole face of the country was changed. 
He seemed to lie in some sheltered valley, 
green after the rain, with the hue of early 
summer. A clump of willows grew at a 
little distance. He could see the sky, 
drifted over with soft white clouds, through 
the delicate waving branches. No bird 
broke the stillness; but the trickle of run- 
ning water where some stream had been 
newly fed by the rain sounded with delight- 
ful monotony in his ear. He was weak 
as an infant, but filled with a wonder- 
ful content. He slept and woke again. 
The sun had shaken itself free from the 
clouds, its warm beams had dried his tat- 
tered garments. He crawled to the stream 
and drank,—a miraculous thread of water, 
with its faint gurgle, which a day would dry 
away again. How he blessed it! But the 
long dry season was over now, and if he 
had, as he was inclined to believe, kept to a 
northerly direction through ail his delirious 
wanderings, crossing the beds of sunken 
streams and making his way among the 
bewildering buffalo trails, deliverance and 
the Platte could not be far away. Then he 
remembered that he had no food, nor am- 
munition. Already hunger took hold of 
him, and with hunger came despair. 

Oh, to die now, with the end so near! To 
fail at last, when even the fever of delirium 
had borne him on toward the fulfillment of 
his purpose. He still carried the dispatches 
which he had been commissioned to bear. 
They were worthless long before this, but 
his duty to deliver them was the same. To 
die, with this almost accomplished! And 
with no one to carry a last word to the wife 
waiting for him! Death would be dreadful 
enough at best—with Blossom’s hand in his, 
and Blossom’s dear face upon which to rest 
his eyes last of all. But to die alone, and in 
this wilderness! But then it came to him that 
doubtless long before now his wife had ceased 
to expect him. To her he must be already 
as one dead. It might be that some story 
of the attack and massacre of their little 
party would find its way back to Fort Atchi- 
son. And she would believe that he had 





fallen with the rest. It was not possible 
that any one beside himself had escaped,— 
and he only to perish of hunger at last! 
But he would not die without an effort. 
And he staggered upon his feet and 
moved feebly forward. All was indeed 
changed. The ridges above him were 
tufted with ash and walnut and cotton-wood. 
While he gazed, a herd of antelopes swept 
by, their white tails fluttering like pennons 
in the wind. Involuntarily he put his hand 
to his breast; but his revolver was useless, 
even if his hand could have held it steadily 
to the mark. 

But he was not to die here. He had 
not made his way throwgh the wilderness to 
perish in the midst of plenty. Toward 
night, as he crept out of a thicket of walnut, 
struggling at every step against the deathly 
faintness which threatened to overpower him, 
he came all at once upon a deserted Indian 
camp. It thrilled him with terror to find 
that the ashes of the fire were hardly yet 
cold. But hunger was stronger than fear, 
and the half-devoured carcass of an elk, 
left behind from some sudden alarm, 
or improvidence in the midst of plenty, 
banished all fear of starvation. There 
was enough for present need and to pro- 
vision days to come. More than enough, 
for his stomach at first refused to re- 
tain the unaccustomed food. He slaked 
his thirst at a little stream flowing out 
with many a gurgle from the thicket 
close by, and trembling and weak, crawled 
into its depths to sleep till another dawn 
reddened the land and even found him out 
in his hiding-place. 

It would seem as if all difficulties were 
removed now. Frequent showers were be- 
ginning to fill the dry beds of the streams. 
He had but to regain the appetite which had 
preyed upon him when he had nothing with 
which to satisfy it and had utterly deserted 
him now, so that the very thought of the food 
he carried was nauseating—only this, and 
to push on toward the nver. But dread- 
ful cramps seized him continually, leaving 
him more exhausted than ever after each 
attack, and as these gradually passed 
away, new and forgotten dangers awoke. 
Often the trail of unshod pomies met his 
eyes, or the smoke of a distant camp 
fire aroused both hopes and fears, neither 
of which he dared put to the test 
after the first attempt, when, as he ap- 
proached cautiously, the barking of dogs 
and whinnying of Indian ponies warned 
him away. Once, even, at night-fall, an 
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Indian sentinel gay with vermilion 
red ochre, started out upon the crest of | 
a bluff above him. He dropped to the 
ground quaking with fear, to lie motionless 
until in the deeper shadows of night he 
could retrace his steps and by a wide detour 
avoid the spot. 

All manner of long-neglected precautions | 
were taken up again. Life grew dearer | 
every moment. Neither eye nor ear slept 
at its post as his impatience urged him 
on far beyond his strength. Choosing the | 
most worn among the buffalo trails leading 
in and out in the midst of the more and 
more broken land, swimming or wading the 
streams already made formidable by the 
rains, with a fierce energy which left him 
exhausted and unable to move for long 
hours afterward, skulking behind trees at 
some sudden alarm, or lying concealed in 
the bushy grass overlooking some deep ra- 
vine, scorched by the midday sun and chilled 
by the night air,—icy as though from a gla- 
cier,—often drenched by fierce rains, and 
even delirious again with fever, he was al- 
ways pushing on, with a spirit which far 
outstripped the poor shackling body. The 
‘breaks ” were lessening fast. Days before, 
he must have passed the “ divide.” Thehills 
were sinking toward the river. The river! It 
was everything—life, home, Blossom! But it 
must yet be miles away—torturous miles. 
Would his poor strength hold out ? 

It was late in the afternoon; he watched 
the declining sun with only a dread of the 
chill the night would bring—nothing more. 
No hope for the morrow could arouse his 
imagination ; no fear of death even disturbed 
him. His compass had made his way 
straight as a line, but necessity had curved 
it like the windings of a stream. He began 
the steep ascent of a hill, clutching the 
tufted grass with his hands, with no desire 
for what lay beyond stirring his blood, 
as, after repeated and painful efforts, he 
gained the summit. It was sprinkled over 
with alders waving gently before the rising 
breeze. The sun was dropping out of sight 
over the crest of a distant peak, but its 
ruddy fire warmed all the sky, faintly flush- | 
ing the nearer hills, even, while hollow and 
valley lay darkened between. The poor 
toiler lay panting upon the grass. The wind | 
rising more and more, caught his torn gar- 
ments and seemed to chill his very bones. 
Oh, how cruelly cold would the night be! 
He must try to crawl a little further, to a 
more sheltered spot. He rose upon his feet 
and turned toward the landscape over which 





and | 


his weary way must pass for many a day 
yet. There was no eagerness, there was not 
even curiosity in this dull gaze. He had 
toiled painfully up many a steep place the 
past few days only to find the land scooped 
out before him and other “ breaks” rising 
like a very procession of hills beyond. He 
pushed the tangled hair away from his 
bloodshot eyes, and gazed—as though the 
heavens had opened before him! For 
there, spread out to his bewildered vision, 
green as the borders of the rivers of the 
promised land, lay the valley of the Platte, 
with the shimmer of its waters in the dis. 
tance and its islands fringed with trees! He 
ran, forgetting his poor, maimed feet. He 
threw up his arms and shouted, careless of 
who might hear the feeble cry, and then— 
he fell upon his knees and wept like a child, 

But his heart once relieved, he could not 
rest here with the blessed goal so near, 
Though he staggered like a drunken man, he 
rose and hastened on. ‘The grass snared his 
feet. More than once he fell ; but he strug- 
gled up, to run again. He was going away 
from Blossom, yet every step brought him 
nearer to her! 

Darkness still found him hastening toward 
the river, which eluded him as he went on. 
Sometimes it was hidden from sight, but the 
next rise of land brought it in view again— 
a silvery, waving line as the sun faded out in 
the west. He threw himself upon the 
ground to sleep; but there was no sieep 
for him. The water seemed to ripple and 
sparkle and beckon him on, the trees upon 
the bank to nod and wave in the night 
wind, and under the rising moon he rose and 
dragged himself forward again. It was only 
when he had struck the broad, well-beaten 
trail which followed the course of the river 
and, twenty years ago, bound east and west 
together like a chain, that nature demanded 
her own at last and he slept. 

A wagon-train met him before noon, the 
next day, as he was limping along the trail 
toward the east, uncertain if this were 
the course he should pursue. The party 
gave him food and would have heard his 
story, but when he learned that Fort Hark- 
ness was only five miles away, his demon of 
impatience spurred him on again. 

The dust blinded his eyes. The old dread- 
ed dizziness came back to his head. The 
coarse shoes which some kind-hearted team- 
ster had taken from his own feet to force 
upon him, only tortured him afresh. He 
threw them off and limped on in his naked, 
swollen feet. More than once he dropped 
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by the way, with Blossom’s name upon his 
lips and the thought in his heart that he 
should never rise again, and it was almost 
night when he approached the stockade of 
the fort at last. 

A party of young officers on horseback, 
curveting and careering over the grassy 
slope before the gate, saw this strange figure 
drawing near. 

«“ Good 
claimed one. 

“Show me the officer in command,” he 
said, in a voice which sounded strange and 
hollow in his own ears, as they gathered 
round him. The group parted, and a man 
of spare figure, with long, fair hair flowing 
over his shoulders, came riding to the front. 
Then Captain Elyot made one last mighty 
effort. Drawing his wasted figure with diff- 


Who comes here?” ex- 


culty to an erect position, he gave the mili- | 
) 
ure of this attempt to communicate with 


tary salute. “ I—I am—the bearer of dis- 
patches,” he said, with a quaver in his 
voice. He pulled from his bosom the worn 
papers he had carried so long and gave 
them with a steady hand to the command- 
ing officer. Then he fell to the ground 
unconscious. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE BORDERS OF AN INVISIBLE LAND. 


“ HERE, some of you pick the poor fellow 
up,” said the colonel, turning his horse, and 
carelessly opening the papers put into his 


hand,—by no means sure that he was 
not imposed upon by some witless straggler. 
But at the heading of the first, he exclaimed : 
“Fort Atchison ? and dated more than two 
months back?” Then reading on hurriedly, 
“Can these be the missing dispatches sent 
by Elyot’s party ? Good Heavens! Could 
that have been one of them ?” And, putting 
spurs to his horse, he dashed into the fort to 
find the stranger already in the hands of the 
surgeon and raving with fever. But he was 
a stranger no longer. A bath and the re- 
moval of the tangled hair and beard estab- 
lished his identity beyond question. It was 
Captain Elyot himself,—preserved alive as 
by a miracle, escaped, no one could tell 
how, when all of his party—with the excep- 
tion of two who had regained Fort Atchison 
—were believed to have been overcome and 
killed by the Indians. A messenger from 
Fort Wallace, some weeks before, had 
brought the news: they had been surprised 
by a band of Sioux. Lieutenant Gibbs and 
one of the scouts only had escaped, and 
aiter weeks of lying concealed and wander- 





ing in the midst of peril, had found their 
way back to Fort Atchison. The scout 
asserted positively that he had seen Captain 
Elyot fall, and the young man was therefore 
given up for dead. To behold him now, even 
in his present wasted, pitiable condition, was 
like receiving one from the grave. All that 
could add to his comfort or lessen his suffer- 
ings was eagerly proffered by the men about 
him; but in the strange land where his 
mind still wandered, friends could not reach 
him and sympathy was of no avail. From 
the ravings of his fever they gathered some 
knowledge of his past sufferings. Again he 
seemed to live that dreadful time, and with 
an agony a thousand-fold increased since it 
had found expression at last. 

It was useless to think of sending tidings 
of his escape to Fort Atchison. The com- 
bined action of the troops, through the fail- 


Fort Harkness, had been temporarily aban- 
doned. The whole country between the 
two posts swarmed with Indians, among 
whom no small party could safely make its 
way. Added to this the forces at the fort 
had been heavily drawn upon from the 
north, and there remained nothing to be 
done but to await their return, and the res- 
toration of reason and strength to Captain 
Elyot, if, indeed, these were ever to be his 
again. 

For a long month fever and delirium held 
possession of him. Then he awoke from a 
heavy sleep with his own soul looking out 
of his troubled eyes. 

“Where?” he whispered feebly, per- 
plexed by the strangeness about him. 

They told him. 

“ What day ?” 

“ Monday.” 

“ No, no; what day ?” anxiously. 

There was no woman’s instinct to catch 
his meaning. The men looked at one 
other. 

“ The day of the month” suggested some 
one at a venture. The young man’s eager 
eyes seized upon the speaker. Yes; they 
understood him at last. 

“ The fourth of October.” 

He groaned aloud. It was the second day 
of July when he had kissed Blossom good- 
bye. And did she expect him still? The 
words he would speak eluded him. But 
the agony of effort sent great drops of per- 
spiration down his forehead. None of them 
knew what he would ask. They feared the 
excitement of awakening in a strange place 
had sent his wits to wandering again. 
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“Yes, yes; go to sleep, there’s a good 
fellow,” said some one soothingly. 

But still the hollow eyes implored. The 
link between reason and speech was gone. 
Yet he struggled to ask this question. 

“It is his wife; he is trying to ask about 
his wife,” said the first speaker who had 
so successfully interpreted his former dis- 
tress. 
on ordinary occasions, with no mental 
parts to speak of; but he had a wife of his 
own at Laramie, and the tightening of a 
stretched cord made him acute, for once. 

The colonel came forward and took Cap- 
tain Elyot’s wasted hand in his own. 

“Ts it news from Atchison you want ? 
My dear fellow, don’t look so distressed ; we 
have no ill news for you. A scout from Fort 
Wallace, ten days ago, reported all well 
there and at Atchison. He carried back 
the tidings of your escape. So, you have 
only to recover now—having taken a good 
step in that direction already, thanks to 
Surgeon Camp and half a score of nurses.” 

The anxious face upon the pillow settled 
into an expression of peace. If this was not 
what he desired, the young man was too 
weak to comprehend the difference. Blossom 
was well. With that assurance his feeble 
understanding was content. The process 
of reasoning, of joining the broken threads 
in memory only bewildered him. The 
line between the real and unreal had been 
swept away. He would let it all go for the 
present. Unconsciously he slipped into 
forgetfulness and sleep again. 

He began to gain from this time. A 
couple of weeks found him able to sit up 
and relate, as best he could, the story of 
his escape,—a broken story and brief, with 
great gaps of forgetfulness through it all. 
A story broken into fragments of recollec- 
tion, and ending in a burst of sobs he was too 
weak to repress, over the fate of his compan- 
ions. But his eagerness to return to Fort 
Atchison was aroused anew by this attempt 
at a recital of the perils he had passed 
through since leaving the post. He would 
have set off at once, and alone. He would 
have faced the wilderness again, if neces- 
sary, in his wild desire to return; but the 
colonel, wiser than he, laid the command 
of patience upon him. In two or three 
weeks, at farthest, the forces north of the 
river would sweep south. He should go 
with them, if strong enough by that time 
to mounta horse. But days of waiting have 
a drag on their wheels. His impatience 
grew with his strength, and overcame it at 


The man was a dull young fellow | 











last. He received no word from Blossom 
no letter, though another scanty mail was 
brought through from the south by a scout, 
Was she alive and well? The man knew 
nothing. He had only come from Fort 
Wallace, where he had picked up these 
letters and brought them on. 

One night, the fever seized him again, 
feebly, to be sure, but with sufficient strength 
to prove itself still a dangerous foe. 

“This will never do,” said the colonel, 
entering his room in the morning to find 
him weak and nerveless. ‘“ Nothing but the 
air of Atchison will set you up, I see. 
Can you bear good news, Elyot? I have 
arranged for you to start at once.” 

“At once?” Captain Elyot turned his 
face to the wall, ashamed of the tears he 
could not keep back. “You forget. It 
might have been possible a week ago,” he 
added, with a touch of bitterness in his 
quavering voice. 

“ But are you sure it is impossible now ?” 
the colonel went on cheerfully, too gen- 
erous to weakness to admit the sting 
of the last words. “ You shall have the best 
ambulance at the post, and, to crown all, my 
orderly for an attendant,—a capital nurse he 
is, too. You have tried him already. I for- 
got to mention the mules, but they shall be 


| as stout a pair as we can show.” 


“ Mules ? Ambulance ?” murmured Cap- 
tain Elyot. 

“ Yes, to be sure. My poor fellow, how 
did you think you were to travel? Even if 
the troops were to come in to-night, you 
could not join them, nor has there been 
a day since you dropped down upon us 
when you could have mounted a horse, 
There has been a deal of fever in your 
strength, even since you began to gain. Don't 
shake your head. The surgeon warned me 
last week of this. Your pulse has kept up 
obstinately. But now, after a quiet day or 
two, he thinks you will improve more rap- 
idly to be on the march. Isn’t it so?” 
the colonel added, to the little, bristling 
post-surgeon, who came with a brisk, profes- 
sional air into the room at the moment. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure. We shall tum 
you out at short notice,” laughed Dr. Camp, 
taking the colonel’s place and laying his 
fingers upon the thin wrist, almost as color- 
less as the sheet beneath it. “Hm ;” after 
a moment of silence, nodding his head with 
an air of satisfaction. “To-morrow, per- 
haps. We must take advantage of this 
mild weather, and I should not mind 
making one of the party for the first fifty 
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miles or less. A canter of two or three 
days would suit me exactly. 
little stout, I fancy. 
little man buttoned his coat with a pretense 
of extreme difficulty about his round figure. 

«I was going to suggest the same, and 
will manage to spare you an escort,” the 
Colonel said with alacrity. “ Blake will be 
in within thirty-six hours. I may as well 
give you your orders now, Elyot. You are 
to proceed straight east to Council Bluffs, 
from which place you will descend the river 
to Independence. There, I hope, you will 
be able to dismiss your caravan, if not, 
indeed, at Council Bluffs, and you will join 
the first train bound for the Arkansas River, 
and report to Major Bryce at the earliest 
date possible,—though I will not lay my 
commands upon you to the extent of insist- 
ing upon this,” he added, with a laugh. 

But Captain Elyot’s countenance ex- 
pressed more consternation than pleasure at 
the long route arranged for him. 

The colonel looked with a pity which 
held no reproach upon the wasted figure 
hardly able to turn itself feebly in the bed. 

“My good fellow, you still think you 
might cross the country, I see. A month 


hence you will thank me for putting you out 


of danger and into the way to health, I 
hope. But whether you bless or blame,” he 
added, quietly, “my responsibility is the 
same. 1 hope to-morrow morning at this 
time to be wishing you a successful journey, 
Captain Elyot ;” and he left the room. 

Whether the fever had really spent itself at 
last, or the prospect of setting off had calmed 
the troubled spirit of the sick man, certain 
it is he passed a quiet night of restful sleep 
and was pronounced in a condition to be 
moved the next morning. Surgeon Camp 
broke short the ordeal of leave-taking, and 
assuming entire direction of the principal 
portion of the small cavalcade—the ambu- 
lance and its immediate attendants—suc- 
ceeded in conveying it from the fort without 
overwhelming bustle or excitement. 

It was well for Captain Elyot that his 
journey began as it did; for easy as it had 
been made for him, his strength gave out 


more than once during the first day or two, | 
| risen with the strength of a score of men, if 


and even the energetic little surgeon, who 


rode always by his side, feared the attempt | 
had been premature. He would have turned 


I’m getting a | 
Eh, Elyot ?” and the | 





| the heads of the mules toward the fort 


again; but at this suggestion Captain Elyot 
evinced an excitement and dread more 
alarming even than prostration. So they 
went on, by slow stages, with many a pause 
to rest, the life of the sick man ebbing almost 
away at times, but with every flood gaining 
a little,—so little that day after day seemed 
to bring no change, save that the face became 
more haggard and weary, the eye more 
sunken and dim. But the energetic little 
surgeon rubbed his hands more briskly after 
each study of the irregular pulse. He fed 
his patient with nourishing soups and jellies 
—a tea-spoonful, a drop, the wetting of his 
lips if he could do no more. He fastened 
the curtain of the ambulance back and let the 
air—clear and dry as midsummer, bracing 
as old wine—touch his forehead and lift 
his hair. And he won his reward. God 
allows us to be dragged back from the 
very gates of death, sometimes, by this loving 
care. At Council Bluffs Captain Elyot was 
able to dismiss both ambulance and escort— 
the surgeon had left him some days before— 
and to go on down the river alone to Inde- 
pendence. Here he fell in with a light wagon- 
train drawn by mules, and on a wager to 
reach Santa Fé before the first snow should 
fall. Joining this, he pursued again the trail 
over which he had passed the year before 
with Blossom his invisible companion. Like 
a shadow her image followed him now ;— 
not like a shadow, for it left him neither day 
nor night. In the weary ride day after day, 
or when he bivouacked under the stars, 
growing brighter every night, he found him- 
self humming the refrain of her simple 
songs, or recalling a thousand of her inno- 
cent, charming words and ways. Dear 
child! By this time she knew of his safety 
and was looking out for him. With heart 
drawn toward heart, how blissful would be 
the meeting! He was faint with happiness 
as he pictured it in his mind. 

The ride was not without its dangers. 
More than once they were attacked. The 
North Platte was comparatively deserted— 
the Indians were moving south. ‘They ran 
the gauntlet of their foes. But he could not 
have fallen now. His spirit would have 


tried. He could not die now until he held 
Blossom once more in his arms. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONCERNING A CERTAIN PRODIGAL. 


THE first time I encountered the late 
Noah Babbitt, journeyman printer, he 
struck me, as they say on the frontier, for 
a loan of two dollars. It was in the sanc- 
tum of the “ Commonwealth” newspaper at 
Topeka. He had drifted in from his habit- 
ual wanderings only the day before, and 
been put on as a “sub.,” with the custom- 
ary promise of “ regular cases” as soon as 
a vacancy should occur. This particular 
night he was not at work; and after the 
last of the loafers had gone, and while I 
sat running my pencil over a delayed proof 
hurriedly, and vexed with the heat and the 
buzzing of insects about the lamp-shade,— 
it was a fervid August night, I remember, 
with not air enough to disturb the exchanges 
lying loosely in the open window,—he tapped 
me familiarly on the shoulder and said: 

“ Cap., that leader of yours yesterday on 


the labor question was an awful good | 


thing; you sounded the key-note, and I 
want to congratulate you.” 


Thereupon we shook hands with extrava- | 


gant warmth, though with a reservation of 
mutual distrust, I think, and then we fell to 
talking on a variety of topics, ranging from 


pauperism to the doctrine of the atonement, | 


in that candid, positive and encyclopedic, but 
picturesque and superficial, style common 
to newspaper offices the world over. So 
much did the fellow interest me, that, weary 
as I was with the night’s work, I found 
myself, after two hours, still patiently listen- 
ing to him, as the town clock struck four in 
the morning. In spite of my first instinctive 
misgivings, he made me like him. He 
seemed so frank and self-confident, so ob- 
servant, so quick-witted, and so heroically 
contented; and then, did he not fill every 
lull in the conversation with a flattering 
reference to my editorials ? Ah, right well 
he knew, the calculating wretch, that he, 
too, had sounded a key-note with that 
introductory congratulation! But it was 
not until after we had finished our talk, and 
I was making ready to leave him, that he 
asked me—lI hardly know how, it was done 
so dexterously—to favor him with a “couple 
of dollars, till Saturday.” Of course he 
got it, though I needed not to be told that 
with the borrowing printer, “till Saturday” 
is a measure of time that spans eternity; 
and then he walked with me, arm-in-arm, to 
the Old Crow saloon, where he would not 


| peculiar to printers when 





permit me to avoid joining him in a glass 
of ale, and as I turned to go, I saw him 


| hand my two-dollar bill over the bar with 


an air of complacence that really touched 
me like a personal kindness. 
After this we were frequently together, and 


| came to be quite cordial, not to say confi. 
| dential, in our relations. 


Every night, 
almost, when I was waiting for the cabal- 
istic “ 30” that ended the telegraphic news 
report, or after the final proofs had been 
corrected and the compositors had “ pasted 
their strings,” he would come slipping into 
my room with that soft, considerate tread 
entering an 
editorial sanctum, and we would talk there 


| all alone as at our first meeting, or if the 


weather was pleasant, would go forth into 
the night and walk the broad, smooth 
streets till the moon went down. My friend 
was a confirmed “ bannerite,” as the print- 
ers term it—a careless, shiftless, strolling 
vagabond, here to-day and there to-morrow, 
without home or kindred, and treating life 
as a farce full of amusing checks and bal- 
ances, with death closing it all, at last, in 
a kind of unguessed conundrum. He had 
walked thousands of miles over the country. 
He always walked when he traveled. “I 
get sea-sick on the cars,” he said to me 
once, with a grim smile ; and then he added, 
slowly and in a shrinking tone, “makes 
my feet sore to ride, too.” During the 
previous year he had “made the tour of 
Canada,” as he phrased it; thence to Bos- 
ton, New York, Charleston, New Orleans, 
and up the Mississippi to St. Louis, and 
then across Illinois and Iowa, and finally to 
Topeka. He had not worked over a week 
in any one place, nor rode a mile on the 
whole journey. “A hankerin’ for scenery,” 
was the reason he gave me for this ex- 
tended ramble. And surely he had not 
been blind to the shifting delights of sky 
and sea and shadowing forest which had 
opened out before him like an unrolling 
picture. Nor had he failed, vagabond as 
he was, to note the peculiar and varying 
traits of the different peoples among whom 
his travels had led him; for he had a keen 
insight, and detected a flaw or a foible of 
character as if it had been a bourgeois let- 
ter in a line of nonpareil. He was better 
than a book to me, since he read _ himself 
and turned his own leaves; and I grew to 
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a 
look forward all the day to his coming 
nightly visit with impatient eagerness. No 
doubt he lied to me many times and scan- 
dalously, for he was mortal and not wholly 
without egotism ; but he did it, when he 
deemed it advisable, in such a large, over- 
coming, cliff-like way that it was almost as 
good as the truth. Where there is much to 
interest, says some generous philosopher, 
there must yet be something to pardon. 
Why the boys in the office called him 
«Qld Noah,” I could never quite make 
out, Perhaps it was because he had traveled 
so far and seen so much that his life seemed 
to them to have been projected forward, 
somehow, faster and farther than the years 
counted. Or, it may have been that his 
supreme indifference to all the alert and 
urging elements of every-day life gave to him, 
in their estimation, something of the lean- 
ing and waiting spirit of one aged before 
his time. Certainly he bore no physical 
signs of being anold man. He stood erect, 
lacking even the depression of chest that 
is characteristic of his craft; his eyes were 
full, clear and steady; and the slight touch 
of silver in his whiskers made his face 
stronger rather than weaker. He could 
not have been more than forty; he might 


easily have passed for thirty-five. The oldest 
thing about him was his costume. That was 
always and conspicuously in the pathetic sec- 
ond childhood of decay, and always, too, out 
of harmony with the prevailing weather, 
thus appearing to have been left over from 


the preceding season. The summer that I 
saw so much of him he wore a heavy, dingy 
beaver-cloth coat, usually buttoned to the 
chin with clerical exactness—too often, I 
apprehend, only to hide the want of a shirt ; 
and he declared to me with every indication 
of truth that a pair of brown cotton overalls 
had served to temper the bitter Illinois winds 
to his shuddering frame through the previous 
winter. 

“The peacock is a pretty bird,” he re- 
marked to me once, casually discoursing 
upon this matter of apparel, “ but it doesn’t 
count; with all its gaudy feathers, it can’t 
sing worth a cent. It looks well, but its 
music is the most abominable noise I ever 
heard,—and I have boarded in a house 
where they kept a melodeon,” he added, 
with a conclusive toss of the head. 

Like most printers, “Old Noah” was a 
good deal of a cynic, though his cynicism 
was so closely woofed with a subduing 
sincerity that it was very difficult, frequently 
quite impossible, to tell where the one left 





off and the other began. As I have said, 
he looked upon life as a play, and he was 
fond of reciting Shakspere’s “ Seven Ages ” 
in support of this idea. “ It’s all right,” he 
would argue, “as long as you don’t care. 
That’s the whole secret. Ignorance és bliss, 
oftener than we think; it’s knowing too 
much that bothers people, and if you're 
bothered you can’t enjoy the show, don’t 
you see? It isn’t altogether unlikely, let 
me tell you, that a well-behaved dog, asleep 
in the sun and sure of a bone for his din- 
ner, isn’t better off than we are, with all 
our wisdom, and all our doubts.” And yet 
he reverenced wisdom, I am sure, and 
respected all honest opinions, and I think 
that, away down in his heart, lurked a 
quiet faith in the saving power of virtue; 
but I doubt if he believed very much in 
the naked moral strength of human nature. 
I know he once sorely tried my patience 
in that regard. I was telling him how 
George Insley, known to us both as a hard- 
ened specimen of the printer-toper, had 
taken the pledge and was manfully keeping 
it; and after I had finished, with the assur- 
ance that Insley had not tasted liquor for 
nearly six months (he subsequently shot 
himself, poor fellow !), he dropped his head 
a moment, and then looking up with an 
incredulous smile, said quietly : 

“There was some truth in those ‘Arabian 
Nights’ stories, then, after all ?” 

Singularly enough, too, his skepticism 
was confined to his own sex ; singularly, I 
say, for he was a man, you know, and not 
a woman. “It was Eve that the snake had 
to charm and betray,” he was accustomed 
to put it; “Adam fell as a matter of course.” 
This was a little sophistic, to be sure, as 
much of his logic was apt to be, but the 
sentiment of it was so knightly that it readily 
won him credit among his critical fellow- 
printers, even at the expense of some dis- 
loyalty to their own personal sense of mas- 
culine superiority. 

He had been in love, once in his life, this 
tattered prodigal, and the venture had not 
been what could be called a complete suc- 
cess. He told me all about it, of his own 
accord, one restful night as we sat on the 
bridge at the foot of Kansas avenue, list- 
ening to the quiver of the cotton-wood 
foliage, and watching the river slowly gather 
the shadows to its tawny bosom. He was 
religiously sober that night, for a wonder, 
and I felt that it must have been some sub- 
tle witchcraft of the atmosphere, rather than 
the few so-so remarks we had just been 
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exchanging about Phil. Reade’s marriage 


with the winsome little singer, Minnie Beals, 


that so suddenly drew his eyes away from 
the water and out into the vague per- 
spective beyond the opposite shore, and 
sent his thoughts backward with a bound, as 
it were, to the rich days when every sky 
was blue to him and every sound a rapture 
of harmony. 

“‘ She was a good, solemn girl,” he began, 
“and I think her intentions were honorable 
all the time. I know, now, 
not handsome, for her eyes were crossed 
slightly, and her cheek-bones were high, 


were very happy—too porn Cap.—too 
happy. If there hadn’t been quite so much 
of it, it would have lasted longer, probably, 
The truth is, I was so happy that I had to 
do something to tone it down,—to loosen 
the quoins, you might say,—and I took to 
drinking like a fish. I couldn’t have he lped 
it to save my life. Perhaps if she had 


| acted a little warmer toward me, and | 


that she was | 


and her chin had a retiring turn,—the face | 
about the pier beneath us to disturb the 


didn’t ‘justify,’ you understand,—and her 
hair inclined to redness; 
beautiful to me, then, as a flower, and I 
loved her very dearly. I was holding the 
‘ad.’ cases on the ‘Quincy Herald,’ 
Illinois, at the time, and saving some money 
every week. I was expecting to be a man 
of family, you know. I had fixed in my 
own mind what kind of a house we would 
have, where we would buy our groceries, 
how the children would look and what we 
would name them (there were to be several 
of them, all girls), and a hundred other 


things that I’m ashamed to think of now. 


But it was all very real to me them, I tell 
you. 
pretty name, wasn’t it?—about such mat- 
ters. Oh, no. We were a very sensible 
pair of lovers, I can assure you, and our 
courtship was painfully correct. 

none of the ‘yon bright orb’ 
about us. We weren’t a bit spooney. 
didn’t turn the light down, nor hold 
other’s hands, nor say ‘darling.’ 


nonsense 


each 


but she was as | 
| resumed—rapidly, now, 


could have caressed and kissed her,—been 
a little more ambrosial, you understand,— 
it would have made a difference with me. 
But I don’t know—lI don’t know.” 

He relapsed into silence again, and there 
was only the dull fretting of the waters 


he 
apparent 


several minutes, 
and with 


stillness until, after 


| anxiety to have done with the subject : 


in | 


| time had come for us to part. 


Not that I ever spoke to Isabel— | 
| to remain, and went on talking. 
There was | 
We | 


Not any. | 


Once, only once, I put my arm around her | 


waist, and might have kissed her, may be, 
but she looked squarely into my face, and 


“She bore with it month after month, as 
patiently as a nun; but she couldn’t stand 
it always, of course, and so she told me, 
at last, not in anger, or bluntly, but with 
firmness, and yet sadly, I thought, that the 
It would 
have choked me to speak, even if speaking 
could have done any good, which it 
couldn’t; so I simply took her hand a mo- 
ment,—it trembled, calm as she was,—and 
bowing, went away.” 

He paused once more, and I was upon 
the point of rising, supposing he had said 
all he desired to say, but he motioned me 
“ After 
that, I lay sick a long time,—eight weeks, 
they told me,—with some infernal sort of 
fever, and the money I had saved went to 
the doctors. I pulled through, of course. 
‘Men have died, from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love.’ 

don’t know how it was, but when I got 


| up again, my brain seemed to be kind of inco- 


said, ‘ You forget,’ and that was all there was | 
| couldn’t get steady work, and finally they 


of it. I used to wish, sometimes, that she 


would be a little more demonstrative,—one | 


gets tired of mere words, you know, in 
‘takes’ of that kind, —but ‘perhaps—per- 
haps it was better as it was.’ 


He paused and pressed his hands to his | 
| and since then,—well, you know the rest, or 


forehead, as if he feared the sweet memory 
would slip away from him in his talk; and 
I sat waiting for him to proceed, busying 
myself meanwhile with thoughts of a cer- 
tain June-cheeked Juliet to whom I had 
myself played Romeo, and whose half- 
forgotten image his idyl had strangely 
restored to me there in the pensive star- 
light. 

“Well,” he continued, directly, “we 


| a good deal of it. 


herent,—‘ pied,’ you might say,—and I 
began to whisper around about sending me 
to Jacksonville,—that’s where the crazy 
asylum is, you know. Then I braced up, 
and the first dark night, I jumped the town 
without saying a blessed word to anybody, 


But you didn’t know— 
you would never have guessed if I hadn't 
told you—that it was too much happiness 
made me what I am?” 

With this last paradox, he turned partially 
aside, and I noticed that he was fumbling 
about hisclothesasifin search ofsomething,— 
tobacco, I presumed. Presently, he drew 
out from some inscrutable hiding-place an 
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old creased and rumpled leather pocket- 


book, and took from it a faded sprig of | 


cedar, and handing it to me, said, with that 


slassy, cynical smile I had seen so often: | 


« There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance. 
Pray you, love, remember.” Then he told 
me Isabel had given it to him once, stand- 
ing by the gate, and that he had carried it 
through all the long years as a memento of her. 
When I reached it back to him, he put it 
away again in the w rinkled old pocket-book 
as tenderly as if it had been a tress of hair 
from the head of a dead baby, and then, “ I 
wonder if she ever thinks of me?” he said, 
quite seriously, and we w alked leisurely up 
the long street together, neither of us speak- 
ing a word more until we came to the cor- 
ner where we had to separate, and there we 
merely said “ good-night,” and parted. 

I did not see him again for some time, 
and when, at length, he made me another 
visit, in the afternoon of a mellow October 
day, he informed me that he was about to 
leave the town. “ Our planet is dropping 
into its annual shadow,” he said, with mock 
cravity, “and I must hie me away to fresh 
fields and pastures new. I want to com- 
mune with Nature, you understand; to 
touch the earth, like Antzeus; to eat haws, 


and smell the fall wheat; to mingle with 
the quails, and blue-jays, and woodpeckers, 


and all that sort of thing. Be good to 
yourself, Cap. Don’t work too hard, and 
beware of the enemy which men put in 
their mouths to steal away their brains. 
By-by.” And before I had time to answer, 
he was out of my sight and shuffling down 
the stairs, leaving me in a mood that was 
nearer sadness than I would have cared to 
confess, and which, I fear, gave a downcast 
tinge to the “ Commonwealth’s ” editorials 
for several mornings afterward. 

He returned in about two weeks, strange 
to say, and he solemnly asserted that he had 
only been “looking for a homestead.” He 
was jaded, foot-sore, and as usual, a little 
shabbier than usual as to clothing. He had 
read, he said, in some real-estate paper, of a 
locality out in primeval Kansas where corn 
grew wild, and live-stock waxed fat on the 


mere superabundance of ozone, and every | 
quarter-section had been neatly fenced with | 
stone by the geological convulsions of past | 
he had been hunting for it, | 


and 
intending to enter a homestead in it and 
become a gentle shepherd. 
find it, though ; and now he wanted a few 
days’ work “ to replenish his depleted excheq- 


ages ; 


uer.” But most of all, he said, he wanted to | 


see the man who wrote those things he 
read in that paper. 

The foreman found work for him in the 
job-room; but the next Saturday he left 
again, without even the formality of saying 
good-bye to me. We heard of him, in a 
few days, cracking jokes with Nobe Prentis 
of the “Junction Union”; then working a 
week for Milt Reynolds of the “Parsons Sun”; 
then in the Calaboose at Fort Scott, and 
Web Wilder of the “ Monitor” paying fines 
for him to keep him out of the chain-gang ; 
and from Fort Scott he swung around, 
about the middle of December, to Topeka. 

“Just glided in to pay my respects,” he 
remarked, “ and to tell you I’m off for the 
sunny South. I like you Kansas fellows 
ever so much, but I want to see the mag- 
nolias.” 

That was all he said. An hour later, 
happening to look from my window, I saw 
him moving briskly down the street which 
was also the state road, and, waving his 
hand to me, he disappeared. 

He came back again, with the grass and 
the birds, the following spring. He had been 
to Galveston, he explained, and had worked 
his way north through Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory. Somehow the trip seemed 
to have disappointed him. He talked 
gloomily about it, when I could get him to 
talk of it at all, and the very thought of it 


appeared to cloud his spirits like the haunt- 


ing of some miserable dream. Perhaps the 
trouble was deeper than my shallow vision 
discerned ; perhaps it came from within, 
and not from without at all. Sometimes 
I thought so; but knowing him as I did, 
the absurdity of the thing would creep in 


| to upset such notions. And finally, when he 


came to me one night, with the old familiar 
quizzical expression in his countenance, and 
told me he wanted to talk to me about 
writing an obituary for him when he should 
die, I felt sure that he was recovering him- 
self and would soon touch his natural poise 
again. 

“ I hope you appreciate the honor I con- 





He couldn't | 


fer upon you,” said he, “in selecting you 
to give me my final send-off. It’s because 
I like your style; and I want you to tell 
just the barefooted facts about me— noth- 
ing extenuate, nor aught set down in mal- 
ice.’ Don’t speak of me as a ‘ brilliant, but 
erratic’ fellow, for that will simply mean 
that I was an awful liar. Don’t say of me, 
| *He had his faults, as who of us has not,’ 
| because that is merely a polite way of tell- 
ing that the deceased was a drunken sot. 
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And if I die of the jim-jams, as I probably 
shall, don’t say it was apoplexy, or paralysis, 
but call it jim-jams, plain and simple; I'll 
feel better about it if you do. I suppose 
there are a few good things you can say 
of me. Say ’em as kindly as possible, 
please. 
—if you can think of something to suit. 


Of course you can’t say anything about | 
where I’ve gone; we can’t any of us figure | 
much on that, you know,—everything’s so | 


mixed and uncertain over there. Genesis 
closes, you recollect, with a coffin.” 

Having thus bespoken my services, and 
indicated his preferences as to how the 
delicate task should be performed, he re- 
tired, humming to himself the breezy chorus 
of an old drinking song; and I thought but 
little, and that only in a ludicrous vein, of 
his singular request, until, some days after- 
ward, they came and told me he was miss- 
ing. Nobody knew when, or how, or why, 
he had departed. Evidently, he had stolen 
off in the night, not wishing to speak of 
his plans, if he had any, for we learned on 
inquiry that he had even omitted to settle 
with his too indulgent landlady. But in 


his composing-stick, lying upon his case, 


he’ had left a line of type, which spelled 
these words: “Gone West, to grow up 
with the country.” 

I never saw him any more, and never 
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PON the Norman 
coast, just where 
the Seine loses 
itself in the sea, 
a picturesque 
hamlet 
from the leafy 
masses that tuft 
and fringe the 
landscape. 
a very scattered 
and 


v 


little hamlet, | 


with its vital points of stern old Norman 


church and village café, its sooty smithy, | 


and the rumbling, mossy mill, which has 
brooded a silent and shadowy stream for 
over three hundred years,—points almost as 


And chuck in a little Shakspere | 


peeps | 


Itis | 


desultory | 


heard from him until I chanced one da 
upon a fugitive notice of his death. He 
was discovered, the paper said, frozen stiff 
and stark, in the February snow and ice of 
a Minnesota prairie. Very oddly, it was a 
young lady who found him,—some acci. 
dental Isabel, perhaps,— and they took him 
into the nearest town on a wood-sled, the 
coroner and a few others, and then, I sup- 
pose, they dug a hole for him in the numb 
earth and put him away. 

Alas, you poor, queer, dead-and-gone 
prodigal, where be your gibes now? Was 
it fate, or but your own folly, that beckoned 
you to an end so pitifully desolate? Did 
you meet death as you had confronted life, 
with that unflinching eye and that placid, 
masterful smile? And did they find, | 
wonder, in some whimsical recess of your 
ragged garments, a poverty-stricken old 
leather pocket-book, and a little sprig of 
faded cedar ? 

Here I might stop, content to let silence 
do the rest. But, recalling his injunction 
to “chuck in a little Shakspere,” and re- 
membering, also, his skepticism and his 
waywardness, I deem it only meet and fair 
to add in his behalf that carefully charitable 
petition which the great monarch of thought 
puts into the king’s mouth at the death-bed 
of Beaufort : 

“Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be!” 
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| remote from one another as the monuments 


of a populous city. 
This hamlet is a neighborhood of thrifty 


| farms sweeping from the shore up to the 


pine-crowned and heather-clad hills that 
fold themselves in silver and purple films 
against the eastern sky. Glinting through 
the dense masses of olive-green foliage are 
| frequent warm flushes of color, showing 
where the yellow sunshine sleeps upon the 
vegetable gardens that, half-way between 
the immense consuming centers of Paris 
and London, are solid wealth to the peace- 
ful descendants of the fierce old Northmen 
who followed the Viking Rolf to southern 
| conquest ten centuries ago. 

It is because this region is so rich that 
here are almost never seen the squalid cot- 
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re, in some parts of France, the 
two-legged divide possession with the four- 
legged swine. Upon every side are sub- 
stantial and picturesque farm-houses, often 
with numerous grimy and unsavory concom- 


tages whe 
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beyond the point where at twilight the twin 
lights of Havre begin to burn, shines and 
sparkles, or foams and booms the broad 
Atlantic. Hillward from the road other 
stone houses and rugged thatched barns 








A NORMANDY CHURCH. 


itants of picturesqueness, with deep sloping 
roofs and soft gray walls of stone 
blending with their surroundings in a sym- 
phony of color. Stone barns, rough-hewn 
and gray, lean every way in gracefully 
graceless disregard of the virtue of uniform- 
ity, capped by overhanging, russet-hued 
roofs, upon which blossoming plants make 
vivid splashes of color with life-blood drawn 
from the moldering thatch. 

The white road—smooth and level as a 
floor, with solid parapets upon either side 
woven by willows, interlaced with tangling 
blackberry, wild hop, and ivy vines, and 
guarded by sentinel-files of towering pop- 
lars—divides the village. Upon the seaward 
side are barns and farm-houses, opulent 
orchards stretching wide, meadows lush 
with tasseled grasses and flaming with pop- 
pies, little brooks singing seaward; then 
comes a strip of stony beach, and then the 
sea. Ten miles across the mouth of the 
Seine looms a high line of coast where 
Havre and Harfleur gleam like handfuls of 
strewn pearls upon olive-green velvet, while 

VoL. XV.—44. 


straw 


peep from the foliage. One or two quaint 
old churches, calm and steadfast, stand here 
in their simple grandeur and watch the cent- 
uries pass. Here and there are pretty 
chalets and lordly chateaux. Some of these 
latter belong to rich, untitled Parisians, 
others to titles no longer than a young 
man’s memory, while others boast of names 
that have rung on famous battle-fields, and 
are accompanied by the same high-bridged 
noses that thrust themselves from the An 
glo-Saxon tombs. ‘To these last names a 
few haughty, pug-nosed English anchor their 
pride of Norman lineage. 

Upon the sw elling bosom of the landscape, 
half-way between sea and hills, shut in from 
the world by high walls so overrun with 
tangled ivy as to seem solid banks of verd- 
ure, close by a grim, lichen-mottled, elev 
enth century church, overshadowing the 
modest red house of the village curé, with 
flower-gemmed lawns and shadowy, myste- 
rious vistas beneath lofty trees,—is the 
stately old manor. 

And here, where windows 


from their 
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they watch every week the great steamers 
speeding out from Havre for that fair land 
beyond the sunset, whence they sailed so 
long ago, is the home of some of the truest 


Americans who ever thrilled at sight of the | 
| Surely in this century-ripened house for aughy 


Stars and Stripes in a foreign land. 
The old Norman gentleman who made 
“ Le Manoir” to grow massive and majestic in 


NORMANDY MANOR-HOUSE. 


upon which the sunlight falls like a golden 
shimmer upon old brocade. One cannot 
fancy ghosts in the manor, although trage. 
dies have been lived and ended within jx 
walls. Sweetness, warmth, color reign too 


that is chill and wan and fiberless to stalk 
or whisper, even in its darkest corner, 


NORMANDY FARM-HOUSE. 


this fair spot builded better than he knew, 
for when sullen clouds were beginning to 
foretell direful storms for France, he planned 
and wrought into artistic completeness just 
the home which more than a century later 
would realize the ideal that an artistic house- 
hold would cross the sea to seek. The 
picturesque, rambling roof and _ pointed 
gables, with the conventional panel borders 
and cornices of scroll and foliage of the 
manor, mark the, period when Madame 
Pompadour was the protecting divinity of 
fashionable art, when Boucher was her chief 
prophet, and when Soufflot reared bulging 
and florid domes to dominate the roofs of 
Paris. 

In the low, spacious upper rooms massive 
carvings seem to wave and wimple in deli- 
cate, sinuous lines whenever the fire-light 
dances upon the deep, tiled hearth. Rich, 
mellow atmospheres pervade these chambers, 


In the grand salon a shining floor re- 
flects the crimson and gold of straight- 
backed chairs that have seen generations 
of men come and go,—massive, carved 
pieces of furniture, splendid and stately, as 
if every year-of their many decades had 
dowered them with a new dignity, just 
ready to step out in a courtly minuet. 
Panels allegorical, in which are representa 
tions of the seasons, make the walls the 
vista of the advancing or receding year. 
Wide-paneled doors, unclosing like min- 
ster portals, and deep-embrasured windows, 
give from the outside views of interiors 
deep and mysterious as cathedral vistas; 
from the inside, glimpses of an earthly 
paradise. 

Down in the garden is the studio, straw- 
thatched and showing massive ribs of tim- 
ber through its gray walls. Upon the inner 
walls hang rare old masterpieces, picked 
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up in odd nooks and corners of Europe, 
side by side with the splendors of the 
(American 
among the White Mountains. 
bits rest upon the easels, sketches 
studies of picturesque cider-courts, with 
peasants drinking at rough tables and 
whispering seditious republicanism under 
the shadows of bending apple-boughs with 
a wide-roofed old barn running into a 
graceful mass of curves and waving lines 


Normandy 
and 


the 
cider-cart yielding up its tart contents amid 
shifting flecks of sunshine and drifts of 
shadow. 

Here are sketches of picturesque old 
cur of white-capped Norman peasant 
women standing amid the Rembrandt shad- 
ows of an open door-way; of red-capped 


CIDER 


fisher-boys and blue-capped sailors fresh | 
from their voyages; of a pretty peasant girl | 
in quilted petticoat and gay kerchief; of ten- | 
der blue-green landscapes, upon which the 
spirit of beauty rests like a dream upon | 
gentle slumbers. 

One summer not long ago and Le Man- 
olr saw gay revels, invaded by a party of 
tnends,—artists, poets, scribblers. Never in 
its grandest days, when courtly gentlemen 
and stately dames murmured and _ rustled 
through its wide corridors, had such “high 


foreground, and a mellow brown | 
| their tall Normandy caps, leaving in thrifty 


Indian summer and of sunsets | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| books. 


jinks” been held as those which, during that 
summer, gave Discretion—in blouse and 
sabots, or high cap and short petticoats— 
reason to shake its head: Mad, indeed, 
must have been those Americans. For who 
other than lunatics would arrest peaceable 
peasants wending homeward from Hon- 
fleur market and wrest from them with 
bribes their patched and faded blue blouses ? 
Mad of course they were, to seduce from 
elderly Norman heads, soberly driving don- 
key-charrettes through the broad highway, 


palms money enough to cap the despoiled 
motherly heads for evermore. 

Mad, madder, maddest! For was not 
the whole party once known to follow 
Pére Duval, the shepherd, over hill and 
dale, through ditch, brake and brier, for 





miles, till he and his flock were brought 
against a twilight background of gray sky 
and sea; when the good shepherd was 
hired to rest till he and his flock could 
be put into I know not how many sketch- 
Were they not all once seen to 
have paroxysms of crazy joy before the 
Colombier, one of those accursed towers 
in which, before the Great Revolution, 
the tyrant lords of the land sheltered 
the voracious pigeons which none but lords 


| could own, and which preyed upon the 
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harvests of the peasants till the peasant 
children died of famine. What else but 
madness, madder than the madness of the 
maddest March hare whose reason ever 
tottered upon the throne, caused poets, 
artists and scribblers to range all over the 
country in exultant groups, pausing upon 
hill-side or sea-shore, with strange wild 





Yj 
> ¥ 


1 7y— hap, i: 


butcher’s boy and baker’s maid reported 
that the lady-lunatics were wanderin 
the grounds in flowing white raiment, with 
hair bound in golden bands, and a strange 
unchristian air about them like the pic cane 
in shop windows at Havre. Mad, of 
For, did not one day old Pierre and | 
Liza, on their mendicant’s tour fr 


7 about 


ourse 
S wife, 


l Hon- 








a} 


— 








A BIT 


gestures to rave in the very face of august 
Nature! 
Mad they all were. All the country-side 
knew it! As mad on the day when one of 
the lady-lunatics went through lanes and 
white highway appareled in fashion of a 
peasant girl on her bridal day, accompanied 
by the gentlemen-lunatics in the blue came- 
soles and long hanging scarlet darrettes of 
Norman fishers as on the day when 


OF GENRE 


fleur to Trouville, stop at Le Manoir just as 
breakfast was served in the shadow of the 
great rhododendrons on the lawn? and did 
not all the lunatics come booming and buz 
zing about them chattering in their barban« 
jargon, every one in each other's breath? 
and were not the two beggars thrust down 
in a corner of the lawn with wine and bread 
and meat, and commanded not to stir for 
their lives till the lunatics could make pict- 





Orted 
about 
. With 
range 
tures 
urse 

wife. 
lon- 
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THE COLOMBIER. 


ures of them after déyeuner? And then, a 
little later, did not Désirée Courtois come 


stealing timidly up the acacia-arched avenue | 


bringing her little parcel of foulards, hoping 
to make as good a trade at Le Manoir as 
her grandmother had made-for her fifty- 
years’-old wedding petticoat—to be greeted 
by all the maniacs with a whoop and a yell, 
and to be also thrust down into a corner 
with bread, meat and wine, and threatened 
with hangman and headsman if she moved 
before she also could be put into a picture. 
Chen, while they babbled and raved over 
their café noir, did not Léon Duval, the 
fisherman, come from under the arch of 
roses over the garden path, hoping to sell 
for as good a price as he got for his 
crimson barrette, the squirming crevettes in 
his basket ? And was there not another howl 
and roar, and was not Léon thrust down 
into another corner with bread, meat and 
wine, under threat of summary punishment 
it he moved but an eyelash before his like- 
ness could be put upon canvas. And then, 
as victims and mad oppressors all sat and 
glared at each other, did not a stray maniac, 
belated among the hills, come home to her 
late déjeuner dragging with her the little 


Louise Reynault, whom she had beguiled 
from fagot-gathering on the hill-top, and who 
also was thrust into a corner and lulled to 
silence, for the same insane purpose. 


One of the favorite rambles of the mad 
friends during that elysian summer was 
Along the sea-side road for miles, past the 


| dreary little cemetery where iron and stone 
| crosses leaned all awry as if stooping to pick 


up the withered crowns which blew from 
their heads with every breeze; past groups 
of peasant women washing at way-side fount- 
ains; past farm-gates thatched with rusted 
gold; past the open doors of farm-houses 
giving glimpses of dark, dirty earthen floors, 
grimy walls hung thick with kitchen utensils 
and drying herbs, the flicker of ruddy fires 
upon cavernous hearths making gaudy saints 
and saintesses to dance unseemly jigs upon 
the high mantels,—thick-waisted, heavy- 
footed housewives moving to and fro; past 
the summer cots of Parisian artists contrived 
with timbered walls and thatched roofs to 
bring no note of modern dissonance into 
the old Norman harmony; past moss-grown 
wayside crosses; past hideous, colossal, dying 
Christs of white plaster; past faded and 
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A FARM-GATE. 


misanthropic Madonnas sulking in shrines | heart grew sad with thoughts of limbs 
upon farm-house walls; past picturesque | mangled and bodies crushed in her ser- 


peasant maidens riding market-ward on 
donkeys; past delicious glints and gleams 
of color as donkey-charrettes laden with 


vice. Therefore one night she sent an- 


| other roaring tempest to take the chapel 


bright vegetables flitted through the road; | 


then up the steep crooked path which climbs 
the almost perpendicular sides of the Cété 
de Grace. 


Back among the trees upon the | 


summit shrinking away from a view of the | 


sea and the opposite coast where Havre 


gleams, is an ugly hybrid little chapel with | 


round portico, square steeple, and senseless 
buttresses which neither fly nor stand. 

This chapel replaces one said to have 
been built near the same spot by William 
the Conqueror’s father, Robert the Magnifi- 
cent. In direful strait, the duke bribed Our 


Lady with promise of three tabernacles to | 
| gives a stylish and simpering Madonna, in 


bring him out in safety. The first was built 
upon the edge of this hill. One night a wild 
tempest roaring in from the sea caught the 
votive chapel in its arms and threw it down 
toward the hungry waves. But Our Lady 
interposed and by a miracle arrested its fall 
upon a projecting ledge of rock half-way 
down the precipice. 
many, many years, and pious pilgrims 


There it rested for | 


and carry it into the sea, where its stones 
lie wave-washed and storm-beaten to this 
day ; and to this day grateful pilgrims come 
from thither and yon to the ugly chapel with 
thank-offerings vowed to Our Lady for dan- 
gers and sufferings escaped. 

Pendent from the roof, set in shrines, 
hanging from the walls, are the offerings, of 


| which the greater number are miniature 
| vessels given by sailors escaped the dangers 


of thedeep. Here, Jean and Louise Luard, 
in golden letters on a marble tablet, thank 
Our Lady, who, on September 19, 1860, 


| brought their son Victor safe home from a 


perilous voyage. There, Victorine Onot 
a pull-back and banged hair, to Our Lady, 
who cured her of the fever in 1873. Else- 
where, Jeanne Dubois has offered a golden 
heart to Our Lady, who brought her out 
from grievous sorrow “when none but Our 
Lady could help!” Looking from this of- 
fering to one not far away,—two clasped 


| hands of plaster-of-Paris, dedicated to Our 


struggled downward through tangled vines | 
and bristling furze, over treacherous rocks | 


and sliding earth to pray in the church 
so divinely favored and protected. But 
sO many went down from the brink who 
never came back again, that Our Lady’s 


| 
| 


Lady by Paul Dubois in gratitude “for a 
gift once rejected,”—one seems to catch a 
glimpse of a connected story. 

“ Perhaps a woman's broken heart bound 
up with a marriage ring!” suggested the 
poetess. 





S7: VALENTINE. 








Near the chapel a popular auéderge af- 
fords to weary climbers a glorious view over 


the bristling roofs and tortuous, twilight | 
streets of drowsy, medizval Honfleur, far | 
| peasants, under the inspiration of cidre 


up the Seine, and over the opalescent sea 
ast Havre to the down-dropping horizon, 
where heaven and ocean meet. Under 
wide-armed trees are spread numerous little 
tables, where holiday peasants, Parisian ex- 
cursionists, festive parties from Trouville, 
and the British tourist, with Scotia his wife 
and Hybernia his cousin, eat, drink, and are 
merry. 

Cidre mousseux is the Norman nectar, 
known in its perfection only upon these 
Olympian 
libations, one may fancy himself Jupiter 
Tonans—if he will. It is a glorious nectar, 


the color of nut-brown wine seen through | 


topaz goblets, pleasant to the taste as honey 
of Hymettus, with a deliciously malicious 
tongue-bite and palate-sting, and a foam 
and sparkle like the overflow of champagne! 
It is the fermented juice of the famous 


ST. 


heights, where, after generous | 
_ showing these to be her second nuptials— 


Calvados pears, and can be drank nowhere 
out of Calvados. 

Gay frolics go on in the shadow of the 
trees about the auberge. A bridal party of 


mousseux, play such pranks as make the 
chapel gargoyles grin. The young hus- 
band, in shining new blue blouse, adorns 
himself, like a bride for her bridegroom, 


| in the white chaplet and queer head-dress, 


with pendent and flapping lappets, like 
elephant’s ears, which is the bride’s veil. 
Shrieking, he rushes after the bride-maids, 
who, shrieking, flee away from his kisses. 
Another bridal party—the bride’s black 
dress, veilless head, and matronly shawl 


plays the Norman version of the New 
England “ Huldy-guldy, boo!” with loud 
merriment. Still another—for it is the man- 
ner of the peasant class to make bridal 
tours afoot, immediately after the church 
ceremony, to some neighboring auberge— 
dines gayly at the little tables. 


VALENTINE. 


THE sleet was blowing: where was any sign 

Of greening valley, call of mating bird ? 

Yet, close beside my ear, a voice I heard— 

A whisper—*“ Sweet, choose now your valentine!” 
“ Nay, wait till skies are softer, airs more fine.” 
But still, impetuous, fell that whispered word, 
“Choose, choose your valentine!” 


What was it stirred, 


Like breath of June, this yielding heart of mine? 
Sudden, the bleak earth blossomed into bowers 

Of bridal beauty ;—for its wreathing snows, 

Wide banks of creamy jessamine and rose,— 

While, on the pane, bloomed out great passion-flowers : 
And I,—so subtle-sweet Love’s whispers are !— 

Be sure for choice I did not wander far. 
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““WIDOWERS ARE DREADFUL PARTICULAR, COLONEL.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RULING ELDER INTERFERES. 


Mr. HicHsury was a Presbyterian of 
the Western Pennsylvania stamp. Genera- 
tions of training in the Calvinistic formulas 
and the Presbyterian forms had produced, 
perhaps, a hereditary habit of thought. 


| 


Methodists backslid was to him evidence 
beyond question that they had not much 
of God’s grace among them. 

When Mrs. Highbury told him what 
Miss Moore had said, Mr. Highbury felt 


| that the time for rebuke and reproof had 


come. 
irritated him. 


He could not see anything in any other | 


light than that of his traditional opinions. 
Above all, these mushroom Methodists 


who did nothing decently or in order, were | 
| of his neighbor’s trade. 


to be condemned. To admit that any large 
number of them were really Christian 
would be to suppose that God had chosen 
to convert more people through unsound 
doctrines tending to Pelagianism than he 
had through the preaching of the true 
doctrines of divine sovereignty and uncon- 
ditional election. The fact that so many 


* Copyright.—All 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The revival of the past winter had 
The large numbers that had 
joined the Methodists were an eye-sore; 
for churches of differing sects in a small 
town are very like rival corner grocers, 
each watching with jealous eye the increase 


After debating the matter for a day or 
two and growing gradually warm with 
righteous indignation as he reflected, Mr. 
Highbury put on his hat on Thursday 
morning and walked down the street to- 
ward Lefaure’s. The singing locusts were 
making their sweet, monotonous, drowsy 
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din in the air; the great running rose-bushes 
were climbing up to the second-story win- 
dows with their arms full of white and red 
and yellow roses ; there were faint sounds 
of the pastoral music of tinkling cow-bells 
in the distance, and on either hand the 
green hills grew hazy where they were 
touched by the blue sky flecked with light 
clouds. But no sound of singing locust, 
of faint far-away cow-bells and crowing 
chickens, or sight of rich rose-trees or 
vista of high wooded hill and of soft white 
cloud sailing through the infinite ocean of 
deep blue sky, touched the soul of the 
ruling elder. Highbury’s horizon was nar- 
row; there were no objects within it but 
himself, his family, his trade, and his church. 
All else was far away in the dim dis- 
tance like the unnoted sound of the cow- 
bells. For there is a sky in every man’s 
soul, and some souls are near-sighted. 

On the other hand, Mr. Whittaker’s sky 
was clear. He came out of his room at 


nine o'clock, walked along the porch and 
stood looking at the hills on the other side 
of the river, scanning the green apples in 
the young trees near at hand, and watching 
the white clouds, not in the sky, but float- 
ing in the under-sky, which he saw below 


in the waters of the wide river. He heard 
faintly the distant crowing of the cocks— 
even from a mile away, across the river, he 
could hear them. He heard the cow-bells, 
and the “chook, chook,” of the red-bird, 
the conversational “can’t, can’t,” of the 
cat-bird, whose musical powers had all been 
exhausted by his matin song. The time 
for him to see Roxy again was drawing 
near, and his spirit was full of hope. It 
seemed to him that his soul was like the 
great, wide Ohio,—it mirrored in its depths 
the glory of the sky above. Presently old 
Jacques Dupin—Twonnet’s grandfather— 
came hobbling out of his room into the 
sunlight. He was a picturesque figure, 
with his trowsers of antiquated cut, his 
loose jacket, and his red yarn cap pointed 
at the top and tasseled. 

Full of human kindness and sympathy 
this morning, Whittaker hurried over to 
meet the octogenarian, and to inquire how 
he was, 

“ Comment-vous portez-vous aujour- 
@hui?” cried the minister in the deaf old 
man’s ear. 

“ Trés-bien, vary well, I—remercie, 
M’sieur.” The old man felt obliged to 
make an effort to speak in English out of 
courtesy to Whittaker’s feeble French. 

VoL, XV.—45. 





The minister assisted the old man to a 
seat in the large rocking-chair; then he 
adjusted a stick of wood under the rockers 
so that the chair would not rock, for the 
old man could not bear the sense of inse- 
curity which the motion of the chair gave 
him. 

“Mr. Wittakare,” he began, in a queru- 
lous voice, as soon as his feet had been 
placed upon his foot-stool,—“ Mr. Wittakare, 
je ne sais quoi—I don’t know wat God 
A’mighty means. Mon frére—my brothare 
Guillaume, who was good for somet’in’, he 
die ; my cousin Bernard, il est mort aussi, il 
y a deux ans—it ees so much as two yare 
past, and my sceur, she aussi ees gone. 
Moi—I am not wort’ so much as a picayune, 
and moi—je leef on, on, on. Pardi, I 
don’t know vat God A’mighty ees about 
to leef te dead dree vat bears no pommes 
at all and to cut down all de rest. Eh! 
que pensez-vous, Monsieur—vat you dink ?” 

And then without waiting for Mr. Whit- 
taker to reply, the old man went on: 

“Ven I vas a boy in Suisse, I remem- 
bare dat———” 

But it was at the beginning of this reminis- 
cence that Mr. Whittaker’s mind wandered 
entirely away from the old man in the red 
cap sitting there under the overhanging 
vines,—wandered away from his story of 
boyhood in Switzerland, his garrulous 
memories of the Pays de Vaud and of 
the simple mountain life so different from 
that of his old age on the fertile banks 
of this great river. Mr. Whittaker heard 
him not, for all the time his mind went 
after his heart to the home of the shoe- 
maker’s daughter with its honeysuckle 
and morning-glory vines and to the morn- 
ing-glory herself. At last the old man 
had reached some sort of denouement in 
his polyglot tale, he tapped Whittaker’s 
knee with his trembling hand and _ burst 
into an old man’s hearty laugh—faint and 
far down in the throat like the gurgling of 
subterranean waters. 

“Vat you dink—que pensez-vous, Mon- 
sieur? Ees it not—ha—ha—ees it not—he- 
he—trés drole ? 

“Tt is very funny, no doubt,” answered 
the other in some confusion. But at that 
moment Mr. Highbury was ushered to the 
porch by Twonnet. After a few minutes 
of speech with the old man, the ruling elder 
took the minister’s arm and asked for an in- 
terview in private, leading his companion to 
the further end of the long porch, where they 
sat down upon a bench. 
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Mr. Highbury began about the Metho- 
dists, their unsoundness, their illiterate 
preachers and uninstructed laymen, their 
reception of all sorts of people without any 
discrimination. Then he enlarged on the 
necessity for building up a more intelligent 
piety and one sound in doctrine and not 
running into wild excitement. 

Mr. Whittaker assented. 

But Mr. Highbury thought that Presbyte- 
rians should not associate too much with 
Methodists. 

Mr. Whittaker did not say anything. 

Mr. Highbury thought that Mr. Whittaker 
would do well not to visit at Adams’s again 
because it would make talk, and 

But just at this critical moment came 
Twonnet. She had already affected to have 
much business in the room which opened 
just behind the seat occupied by the two 
gentlemen, she had observed closely their 
countenances, and now she brought a tray 
of bright striped apples, insisting in her most 
winning fashion that Mr.Highbury should ac- 
cept one. The ruling elder was vexed that his 


speech should have been broken off just | 
when he was drawing it toa focus, but there | 
And besides, he was | 
human, and it was not in his man’s nature to | 


was no help for it. 


be displeased with such distinguished hospi- 
tality from so cheery a brunette as Twonnet. 
She paused after the gentlemen had taken 
apples to talk a minute with the half impa- 
tient Highbury, shaking her brown curls with 
merry laughter and chatter about nothing at 
all, and so filling that gentleman’s head with 
a pleasant sense of her presence that he found 
it hard to resume his severity when her 
merry eyes were gone. 

He gathered up his dispersed forces, how- 
ever, and prepared to return to the charge. 
But at the disadvantage, now, that the 
enemy had had time to put himself under 
arms. Whittaker was slow to arouse, but 
while Twonnet talked he had been busy 
guessing the drift of the ruling elder’s speech 
and in growing a little indignant. 

“T was saying, Mr. Whittaker—a—that 

” resumed Mr. Highbury, hesitantly. 

“That I ought not to go to Mr. Adams's 
so often,”—put in the minister, whose nerves 
were irritable from the excitement to which 
he had been subjected of late; “and I, on 
my part, insist that I have a right to go 
to see the man if I find his company agree- 
able.” 

Mr. Highbury was silent a moment. Who 
could have dreamed that a minister on three 
hundred dollars a year would have the pluck 
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to speak to the richest man in his church as 
though they were at all equals? He would 
sooner have expected his store-boy to show 
spirit than Whittaker. What is the use of 
moneyed man in a church, if he is not to 
control the pastor? 

“But perhaps you do not know,” cop- 
tinued the elder, “that your going there so 
often has started a report that you are en. 
gaged to Roxy Adams.” 

Mr. Whittaker was silent. He could truth. 
fully say that he was not betrothed to Roxy. 
But he felt that this would be a cowardly 
shirking of the issue. . 

“ Now, of course, there is no truth in this 
report,” continued the merchant, in a tone 
which indicated his belief that there was: 
“but think how much damage the idea 
the very idea may do us. What a shock it 
is to our congregation to think of you 
marrying a girl who was never taught a 
word of the catechism, who doesn’t believe 
in the doctrine of God’s sovereignty, and 
the election of grace, who sings those wild 
Methodist songs, and prays in meeting, and 
even makes speeches in love-feast before a 
crowded audience. And then she . 

But just here, to Mr. Highbury’s vexation, 
and the minister’s relief, Twonnet came upon 
the stage once more, entering by way of the 
garden gate, with a nosegay of pinks, and 
roses, touch-me-nots, and Johnny-jump-ups, 
intermingled with asparagus twigs, and some 
old-man-in-green. This she presented to 
the disturbed Mr. Highbury, asking par- 
don for interrupting the conversation and 
requesting him to give the bouquet to Mrs. 
Highbury for her. She said that she wanted 
to show Mrs. Highbury which had the finest 
pinks. Then, as she started away, she 
turned round to ask Mr. Highbury if he 
had heard about Mrs. Boone, the poor 
woman whose husband was a drunkard. 

“Roxy Adams,” she said, with entire 
innocency—‘ Roxy Adams went down there 
two weeks ago and nursed that poor creature 
for three days, without leaving her day or 
night, and without taking more than an 
hour of sleep at a time. I didn’t know any- 
thing about it till Mrs. Boone’s little boy 
came up here and brought me a note from 
Roxy asking for a bottle of wine to keep 
the old woman alive, for the fever had 
left her nearly dead. And then I went 
down to help Roxy, but the old creature 
wouldn’t drink a spoonful of wine and water 
out of my hand. . It was all Roxy, Roxy; 
and Roxy nursed her as if she’d been her 
own mother. That’s what you might call 
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ure religion and undefiled, isn’t it, Mr. | 


Highbury ?” 
Well, yes, if it came from faith and 


was not self-righteousness. All our right- 
eousness is as filthy rags, you know. I have 
no right to judge. Roxy seems to be a 
Christian.” 

“ Doesn’t the Bible say we shall know 
them by their fruits?” returned Twonnet. 
«For my part, I think if Roxy isn’t saved 
the rest of Luzerne had better give up. Of 
course, though, I believe in salvation by 
grace—there’s no other chance for such as 
me.” 

And with that the girl went away, laugh- 
ing, and Mr. Whittaker wondered whether 
some kind providence had sent her to his 
rescue, or whether, after all, this mercurial 
girl had not a depth of finesse in her char- 
acter. Had he lived under the same roof 
with her so long without finding out that 
she was something more than a merry super- 
ficial chatterer ? 

Meantime Mr. Highbury now saw that 
he must change his tack. He could not 
go on assailing even the theology of Roxy 
Adams without bringing to an explosion the 
gathering indignation of the cool New En- 
gland parson, whose face had been growing 
redder for some time. 

“ Certainly, what she says about Roxy 
Adams is true. I wish she was a Presby- 
terian. Then we might stand some chance 
of getting Mark Bonamy. Poor fellow! 
he is dead in love with her. And I’m 
afraid—you'll excuse me, Mr. Whittaker, 
—I'm afraid any interference on your part 
with Mark’s prospects there might drive all 
his good resolutions out of his head. But 
I must go.” 

For just at that moment Mr. Highbury 
remembered with a pang that there was to be 
an “ animal show ” in town that very day, and 
that the store must even now be full of 
country customers. He hurriedly bade Mr. 
Whittaker good-bye. He hardly took time 
to shake hands civilly with the dreamy old 
man in the red cap at the other end of the 
porch. He left the pinks and touch-me- 
nots lying on the bench where he had sat, 
and hastened through the hall out of the 
door and up the street, noting, as he walked, 
not the scenery, but the number of wagons 
standing by the hitching-rails, at either side 
to the court-house square, and calculating 
how much of “bit” calico and brown 
sugar, how many clocks, and shoes, and 
nails, and clothes-lines he might sell during 
the day. 





But the minister sat still upon the porch. 
The last arrow of the retreating assailant 
had wounded him. His life had been one 
of severe self-denial. For a few days, he 
had thought that duty and inclination lay 
in the same direction. Now, this awful spec- 
ter of the harm he might do to the eternal 
welfare of Bonamy stood in his path. In 
his day men believed in perdition—hell was 
a very real and horrible place of everlasting 
torture. If, now, he should be the means 
of toppling over poor Mark Bonamy into 
that abyss, and even then after all should 
be forgiven, what an awful thing it would 
be for him to think about in eternity, that 
he had wrought endless misery to a human 
soul! 

The birds, the rose-bushes, the singing 
locusts and all the sweet and drowsy music 
of a summer day, and all the beauty of the 
hills and the placidity of the river seemed 
to belong to another world now. He was 
a truant school-boy, who had had a good 
time. . But now he was brought back to 
take his flogging, and the world did not 
seem so pleasant any more. 

Twonnet stood near him when he looked 
up. The droll girl had set her face into 
the very expression that was characteristic 
of Mr. Highbury. 

“Don’t marry a Methodist,” she began, 
mimicking the ruling elder’s tone; “don't 
marry any singing, shouting, shoe-maker’s 
daughter; marry my niece, Caroline, now, 
she is good and quiet and " 

The drollery and mimicking of manner 
were perfect, but they jarred upon Mr. 
Whittaker’s present state of feeling. He 
was amazed at this sudden revelation of the 
real Twonnet; but he was in trouble, and 
he wanted sympathy, not diversion. 

“Oh, Twonnet” he cried, pathetically, 
reaching out his hands in sudden impulse, 
and seizing hers, “don’t make fun, I am 
sick. Ihave done wrong. Think what 
harm I’ve done, may be, to Mr. Bonamy.” 

“Mark Bonamy! Pshaw!” said Twon- 
net. But she went no further. For the 
minister’s voice in appealing thus to her, 
his act of confidence in taking her hands 
had touched her heart, and she felt again 
that old frightful pang of love or jealousy 
come back. She longed to comfort the 
good, troubled man. Why should she plead 
for Roxy? Roxy had everybody to love 
her. But who loved Twonnet ? 

The minister suddenly released her hands, 
and went to his room, But all the drol- 
lery was gone from the heart of Twonnet. 
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She opened the gate through the fence, 
went down between the currant-bushes 
and hollyhocks to the further end of the 
garden. There she sat down on a little 
stool beneath a quince-tree. And cried. 
She who was so strong that she had under- 
taken to deliver her friends was weak now. 
The voice of her friend crying for help had 
made her helpless; for she was a woman. 
And much as she declared to herself in this 
hour that she would never marry a sober, 
hesitating, severe minister, her heart still 
gave the lie to her thoughts as she saw, in 
her memory his tearful eyes upturned to her 
own, and heard him call her name so 
eagerly. 

Then she grew angry and said: “What 
does he ask me to help him in his love 
affairs for? I’m sure I don’t know.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A MILLSTONE. 


THE temptations of a scrupulous man like 
Whittaker are never gross. The 


“Fierce Anthropophagi, 
Spectre, diaboli, 
What scared St. Anthony, 


Hobgoblins, lemures, 
Dreams of antipodes, 
Night-riding incubi 
Troubling the fantasy” 


are not for him. But it is a most unhappy 
thing for a man to be both scrupulous and 
logical. The combination is bad. The 
scrupulous man, and especially the scrupu- 
lous woman, whose logic is defective, is saved 
from a thousand snares. On the other hand 
the severely logical man who is not scrupu- 
lous escapes easily. This is how it happens 
that the harshest creeds do little harm. One 
man is saved by his laziness, another by his 
transparent quibbles, while a third walks 
boldly out the front door, having but a feeble 
moral sense. Mark Bonamy, for instance, 
would not have been troubled by Whit- 
taker’s doubts. His easy-going egotism, his 
calm confidence that his own purposes 
and welfare were of the first importance 
would have furnished a premise from which 
to draw any convenient conclusion. But 
poor Whittaker was ground between his clear 
logic on the one hand, and his severe scru- 
ples on the other. He had an instinctive 
doubt of the security of Mark’s religious lite. 
He did not question the doctrine of final 
perseverance, but then he could not be sure 
of the genuineness of a conversion. What 
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if he should offend one of these little ones? 
It were better that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck. 

He did not dare go back to that forbid. 
den logic which absolves itself from obliga. 
tion by pushing on toward fatalism. He 
shuddered at Antinomianism, for that is the 
extinction of conscience. It was at this 
point that the intuitions of an honest nature 
put a stop to logic. 

In astate of mind such as his, there is one 
thing stronger than reasoning. It is the per- 
sistence of ideas. Once mastered by the 
notion that in wedding Roxy he would be 
offending against one of those who were yet 
but babes in Christ: he could not shake it 
off. The awful words “ millstone about his 
neck” re-echoed in his mind, 

He tried to write a letter withdrawing his 
offer. He began: “ My dear Roxy———” but 
decided that that was too cordial. Then he 
wrote “ Dear friend ” but that would not 
do. “Miss Adams” wastoocold. At last 
after tearing up several sheets of paper he re- 
solved not to write at all. Good sense, which 
is not exactly either conscience or logic, but 
both with something added, began to revive. 
Why not go to Roxy without waiting for the 
week to expire and learn from her what was 
the exact state of the case? It was non- 
sense to decide such a question for her. 
Besides, the half threat of Highbury made 
it quite necessary that he should assert his 
right to do as he thought best. 

When he set out to go to see Roxy, the 
town was full of people come to see the 
“animal show.” The whole stagnant life 
of the country about was stirred by the arm- 
val of a spectacle. Here were women stand- 
ing by the hour with babies in their arms, 
waiting to see the outside of the box wagons 
as they passed along the streets. Horses 
were neighing to other horses all about the 
open square in the middle of the town, and 
groups of people formed and dissolved and 
re-formed again like molecules in efferves- 
cence, while everywhere, girls in new calico 
and lawn, and boys in cotton drilling, hur- 
ried to and fro. 

When Whittaker neared Roxy’s house he 
began to doubt again whether he was acting 
wisely or not. So he walked on further till he 
came to a gate leading into a pasture. 
Through this into a grass-bordered path, 
along the path up to the foot of the hill, he 
traveled mechanically ; then up the rocky 
hill-side, through the patches of papaw, he 
went clambering over a stone wall into a 


| vineyard, and over another into a road on 





top of the ridge. From the summit he 
saw the whole village at his feet, the river, 
the distant hills, and all the glorious land- 
scape. He saw as in a dream, for he 
cared neither for river nor sky, hill-slope nor 
town. He stopped a moment to single 
out the log house in which lived the 
shoe-maker’s daughter. Then he strode 
eagerly onward, at first along the open 
road, afterward turning whimsically into a 
disused wagon-track, almost overgrown 
now with bright May-apple plants. Out of 
this he turned into a blind cow-path 
leading into a dark ravine or “hollow.” 
Down this he followed in the rocky bed of 
a dry “branch,” in the shadow of beech 
and butternut trees, and those noble tulip- 
trees which they class with poplars in Indi- 
ana,—until at last he came suddenly out 
upon the bank of Indian Creek. He 
had walked two rough and rocky miles. 
He had meant to think when he started, 
but he had not thought at all. He had 
only a sense of having left the noisy 
little town behind him, and of having 
marched straight forward to the mouth of 
this dark hollow. He had not been able 
to walk away from his perplexities. He 
stood and looked at the woods; he idly 
traced the gigantic grape-vines up to where 
they were interlaced in the tree-boughs, 
a hundred feet or so from the ground; he 
stared vacantly at the stagnant creek, the 
sluggish current of which seemed to be dry- 
ing up in the summer heat, spite of the 
protection of the dense forest. A solitary 
ugly, short-tailed, long-legged bittern flapped 
awkwardly past with discordant screams, 
and a few hoarse bull-frogs croaked in the 
margin of the water. Whittaker, heated 
and tired, with all his fiery eagerness spent, sat 
down on amoss-grown log, and thought again 
what an awful thing it was to have a mill- 
stone hanged about one’s neck. Then, from 
the mere religious habit of his life, he knelt on 
the bed of leaves. But he did not pray; 
he only lay across the log and listened to 
the beating of his heart, and recalled 
images of Roxy with her background of the 
quaint old house and its homely interior. 

After a long time he started slowly and 
wearily back toward Luzerne. 

Meantime the “animal show” at the 
appointed time, “took up,” as the country 
people expressed it. It was a poor enough 
show. The few beasts looked very tame and 
dispirited, but then the visitors paused 
for only a brief interview with the scrawny 
lion, that bore but a weak resemblance to 
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his own portrait on the show-bills as the 
“king of beasts;” they did not waste 
much time on the small tiger, from “ the 
jungles of India.” After giving a cracker 
or two to the elephant, they assembled 
in a great crowd in front of the cage 
of grinning, chattering, scratching monkeys. 
In that steady-going age, people were not 
conscious that there might be aught of fam- 
ily affection in this attraction. Monkeys 
then were monkeys pure and simple; one 
could look at them as one looks at carica- 
tures of nobody in particular; one might 
laugh at them without a sense of gamboling 
rudely over the graves of his ancestors. 

Near this cage stood Twonnet, another girl 
now from the Twonnet of the morning, 
laughing in her free, childish way at the 
pranks of the monkeys. She had all the 
children with her—Cecille, Isabelle, Adolphe, 
Louis and little Julie, whom they called 
“ Teet,” a foreshortening of Petite. A little 
monkey had just pulled the tail of the big 
ape in the next cage, to the great delight of 
the children, when who should come along 
but Jemima. Squaring herself off where 
she could see, she declared that “ them air 
monkeys was a kind of people. Onlyneeded 
a little dressin’ up and you’d have human 
critters. An’ they wouldn’t be no bigger 
fools than most folks. They’d do to run 
for the legislater, Mr. Bonamy.” 

This last to Mark, who made his appear- 
ance at this moment in company with 
Roxy. 

“Can't talk well enough for that,” he 
answered. 

“ Why!” said Twonnet, always ready for 
attack when Mark was at hand. “I didn’t 
suppose you Methodists would attend such 
a place. Didn’t they church Wayne Thomas 
for going to a circus last year ?” 

“Yes, but that was a circus,” said Roxy. 
“This kind of a show has nothing wrong in 
it. It gives a body information. I’m sure 
it’s better than reading Goldsmith's ‘ Ani- 
mated Nature.’” 

“It’s right improvin’, I’m shore,” said 
Jemima, with droll mock gravity. “Shouldn't 
think they’d be any use o’ your goin’ to 
Texas, now, Mr. Bonamy.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Oh, the people must be so much 
‘improved’ by catamounts and other var- 
mint that they can see any day without pay 
that missionaries aint needed. But I s’pose 
animals—bars an’ rattle-snakes and sich— 
haint improvin’ to the mind tell they’re put 
in cages.” 
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“ But,” said Roxy, timidly, like a person 
caught doing something wrong, “it isn’t 
any harm to look at these creatures. They 
are God’s works, you know.” 

“ Yes, but some of God's works haint cal- 
c’lated to be admired while they’re runnin’ 
‘round loose. If Mark—Mr. Bonamy here 
—finds a nasty, p’ison copperhead snake 
under his piller some night, I don’t ‘low 
but what he’ll up with a stick and give him 
a right hard knock on the head, smashin’ 
God's works all to pieces.” 

“That I will, Jemima, kill him first and 
admire him afterward,” said Mark, laughing 
in his hearty, unreserved fashion. 

Slowly the people dispersed after watching 
the under-fed tiger devour a very tough piece 
of meat, and hearing the lion roar in fierce 
discontent over a bone that gave him little 
promise of a good supper. Mark and 
Roxy as they walked homeward together 
did not meditate much on God’s works 
which they had seen. They had, also, the 
misfortune to meet Mr. Whittaker returning, 
hungry and fagged, from his long tramp in 
the woods, and disappointed at having 
knocked in vain at the door of Roxy’s house. 
A sudden pain smote the girl’s heart. Had 
he been to see her? She remembered now 
what sordid arguments her aunt had used in 
favor of Mark, and she could hardly resist a 
feeling that she was betraying Whittaker 
and giving herself to Mark on account of 
Mark’s worldly advantages. Indeed, this 
very rebellion against the aunt’s advice had 
almost induced her to decline Mark’s invita- 
tion to gotothe show. And then she remem- 
bered that the time for her reply to Whit- 
taker was but two days off, and how could 
she maintain a judicial frame of mind if she 
kept Mark’s company. But he had pleaded 
that he needed some recreation, there was 
not much that was pleasant left for him. 
And Roxy’s heart had seconded his plead- 
ing, for the more she talked with him of his 
plans, and pitied him in his prospective 
trials, so much the more she loved him. 
She was a romancer, like all girls of her age, 
only her romances had a religious coloring. 
If she could have felt a hearty pity for 
Whittaker, or painted pictures of possible 
self-immolations for him, she might have 
loved him. But he had never said a word 
about any sacrifices that he had made. Is 
it any wonder that the impulsive, romantic, 
self-pitying Mark should have made the 
deepest impression? Was there not also a 
latent feeling that Bonamy needed her influ- 
ence? For all strong women like to feel 
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| that they are necessary to somebody, and 
your pitiful and philanthropic woman wants 
somebody to be sorry for. 

Nevertheless, at sight of the fagged and 
anxious face of the young minister, she was 
smitten with pain, and she lapsed into a 
melancholy from which Mark could not 
arouse her. Once or twice she answered 
him with just a spice of contradictoriness, 
Mark had meant to open his whole heart 
to her that very afternoon. Now he thought 
that he had in some way offended. He 
bade her good-bye at the gate, and 
walked slowly homeward through the long 
shadows of the evening, trying to guess 
what he had done to give offense. If 
Roxy could have decided the debate in 
her heart as most girls would have done, 
according to her inclination, there would 
have been no more halting. But the vision of 
Whittaker’s troubled face made her hesi- 
tate, and then the scrupulous habit of her mind 
made everything that was pleasant seem to 
be wrong. Because she loved Mark she 
feared that she ought not to have him. 
In imitation of the early Methodist saints 
she sought to decide this matter, not by 
using her judgment, but by waiting for some 
supernatural impulse or some outward 
token. 

“Choose my way for me, O Lord!” 
she wrote in her diary that evening. 

And yet with all her praying she was in 
a fair way to make her own choice. There 
is nothing so blind as love, there is nothing 
so given to seeing. It will get even from 
heaven the vision it seeks. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A SUMMER STORM. 


Mr. WHITTAKER was tired, dispirited, and 
dinnerless, and where one is fagged, hungry, 
and depressed, the worst seems most prob- 
able. To him it was clear that Bonamy 
and Roxy were as good as engaged. He 
was almost glad that he had not found Roxy 
at home when he called on his return from 
the woods. What Bonamy could want 
with a wife, or how he could support one, 
in his wild journey to Texas, Whittaker 
could not imagine. But then the whole 
proceeding of dispatching an impulsive 
young lawyer without theological training, 
on a mission, was ridiculous enough to the 
well-regulated mind of a New Englander. 
In New England he had looked to Indiana 
as the fag-end of Heathendom itself, but 








here the Indiana people were sending a 
missionary into the outer darkness beyond. 
For himself, he was, as yet, by no means 
sure of Bonamy’s conversion. But the 
question of the harm he might do to Bon- 
amy was not the only one that touched him 
now. Partly from scruple, partly from dis- 
couragement, partly on account of a 
wounded pride, and partly from a sense of 
injury, he determined to settle the matter 
once for all. To a man accustomed to act 
with simplicity and directness, any hesita- 
tion, any complexity and entanglement of 
motives, is purgatory. And a bewildered 
and badgered human soul will sometimes 
accept the most desperate alternative for the 
sake of escaping from perplexity. Misery, 
simple and absolute, is sometimes better 
than compound suspense. 

The tavern bell was already ringing its 
vesper when Whittaker pushed open the 
white gate and walked up the graveled walk 
in front of the Lefaure cottage. He ate his 
supper in a voracious and almost surly 
silence. When Lefaure remarked that the 
heat was oppressive and that there were signs 
of athunder-storm, Whittaker roused himself 
only at the close of the sentence which he 
dimly perceived was addressed to himself. 

“What say?” he asked, using a down- 
east cut-off in his speech that seemed 
almost offensive to his friend. The host 
repeated his remark about the weather and 
Whittaker, whose attention had already 
lapsed, again revived himself sufficiently to 
answer that he believed he was and went 
on eating. 

The letter he wrote in that sultry evening 
was a simple and unexplained withdrawal 
of his offer of marriage. Whittaker sealed 
it and went out. The twilight sky was 
already stained with a black cloud sweeping 
upward from the west; little puffs of dust rose 
here and there in fitful eddies as the sultry air 
anticipated the coming gust with nervous 
twitchings. But the young minister cared 
for no cloud but the one in his own heart. 
He hurried on through the deepening gloom 
past one or two of the old Swiss houses, under 
the shadow of a great barn-like brick dwell- 
ing popularly called the White Hall, which 
had been built by an overgrown merchant 
who had since failed. Then he mechani- 
cally crossed the open lots into the main 
street and did not pause until he had drop- 
ped the letter in the box. He had hardly 
turned toward home when there came a 
sudden clap of thunder. The wind and 
rain struck the village almost at once; the 
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twilight was gone in an instant; and it was 
with no little pains and stumbling that Whit- 
taker at last found his way back through the 
drenching storm to his own room. The 
wild irregular dashing of the wind against 
the window, the roaring of the summer rain 
upon the roof, and the gurgling rush of 
water in the tin leaders made a strange and 
stormy harmony with the minister’s per- 
turbed emotions. The tired man at last 
slept soundly. When he awoke in the gray 
dawn the tempest had spent itself. There 
were traces of the wind in broken branches 
of trees here and there, the roads were sub- 
merged by pools of water and the gutters 
and gullies were choke full. But the air 
was clear and fresh and Whittaker threw 
open his window and watched the first 
beams of the sun as they turned the gray 
clouds to orange and yellow and blazed 
upon the river’s ripples in a line of gold. 

“It is a pleasant morning,” he said to 
Twonnet, when she appeared in the yard 
below drawing water from the cistern with 
the old-fashioned hook. “The storm has 
cleared the air.” 

Something in his own words did him 
good, for indeed the storm had cleared the 
air. Through the dull, lingering pain which 
he felt, there came a grateful sense of relief 
and just a hope of final victory. He was 
thankful. For once he neglected to “ say his 
prayers.” One never needs the form of de- 
votion so little as when the spirit is sponta- 
neously devout. 

Nevertheless, there was for many a month 
a vague sense of suffering throughout his 
whole being, that depression about the 
nerve-centers which may come from any 
disappointment, but which is more aggra- 
vated in its form and persistency when the 
disappointment has to do with the affec- 
tions. Friends of the sufferer declare the 
pain a most unreasonable one. Isn't every 
disease unreasonable? One would as well 
argue against dyspepsia. Of what good is it 
to assure a disappointed lover that there are 
as many fish in the sea as ever were caught ? 
Loving differs from fishing precisely in 
this, that in love the sea has but the one 
fish ; the rest are all contemptible. 

For weeks Whittaker’s sermons were pre- 
pared in a dull way, and preached listlessly. 
He even lost interest in the raging battle 
between the old school and the new, and, 
for a while he cared little for the difference 
between partial atonement and. universal. 
His few theological books were untouched. 
One symptom of his disease was a disposition 
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toquarrel with Highbury. He took grounds in 
opposition to the elder’s well-known opinions 
at every opportunity, saying exasperating 
things on such slight occasions, and resenting 
so sharply every attempt of the elder to 
advise him about anything that Highbury 
seriously debated whether he should not 
move for the minister’s dismissal. There 
was one obstacle, however; that was the 
Board of Home Missions. It might with- 
draw its assistance in case of difficulty. 
But Whittaker did not think of the Board 
of Home Missions, or anything else that 
could shield him from the elder’s wrath. 
He rather craved a _ controversy than 
shirked it. He even read and expounded 
those offensive sayings of Christ about the 
difficulty of entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven which a rich camel laden .with 
many costly burdens is sure to encounter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ROXY’S DECISION. 


WHITTAKER’s letter did not reach Roxy. 
Letters without direction cannot find their 
destination. In his profound agitation Whit- 
taker had forgotten to direct it and it went 
wandering away to the stupid old dead- 
letter office of that day, where, in a pile 
of miscarried love-letters, business notes, idle 
epistles and family bulletins, it was solemnly 
burned. Roxy never knew why Whittaker 
did not come to hear her yes or no, but she 
was glad that he did not. 

She had to make her decision in her own 
way. Which was to fancy that the decision 
was made for her. When she prayed the 
image of Mark Bonamy stood before her. 
Was not Miss Bosanquet of blessed memory 
guided in the same way to the choice of 
the saintly Fletcher of Madeley? At other 
times texts of scripture were strongly “ sug- 
gested” to her mind. The answer of Ruth 
to Naomi, the passage about giving up 
houses and lands and father and mother, 
and the vocation of Paul—* Behold I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles”— 
all came to her mind at times when she 
could not track the association which 
brought them. Clearly they were sugges- 
tions. Why should she be disobedient to 
the heavenly voice? 

Mark came to see her on the next even- 
ing but one after the day of the menagerie. 
He found her teaching Bobo. She had read 
somewhere or heard of the experiments 
then beginning to be made on the continent 
of Europe in the education of the feeble- 





minded. She had persuaded her father to 
make her a board with a triangular hole a 
round hole and a square one. She had also 
three blocks made to fit the three holes. 
When Mark came in she was teaching the 
boy to set the blocks in their places and to 
know them by her descriptions. He was so 
pleased with his success in getting the three. 
cornered block into its place, that he was 
clapping his hands with delight when Mark 
entered. Bonamy had that sort of aversion 
to an invalid or an imbecile which inheres 
in some healthy constitutions. He therefore 
exaggerated the self-denial of Roxy in teach- 
ing her cousin. 

She blushed a little when Mark came,— 
she could not have told why,— and begged 
that he would let her finish her lesson. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” he answered. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” cried Bobo as he 
lifted up and replaced the triangular block 
in the aperture. 

“ Now the square one,” said Roxy. 

“Now the square one,” responded the 
boy, at the same time laying hold of the 
circular block. 

“No,” said Roxy. 

“No,” answered the pupil putting down 
the block and taking the other. 

“ That’s the square one.” 

“ That’s the square one,” he cried, trying 
to force it into the round hole. 

“No, no! the square hole!” 

“No, no! the square hole!” And then 
he looked at Roxy vacantly. At last, catch- 
ing her meaning, he clapped the square 
block on the square hole. But Roxy had 
to take hold of his hand and turn it round 
until the block fitted to its place. 

“ Hurra! that’s it!” cried the teacher, 
clapping her hands in great glee—a demon- 
stration that was quickly imitated by the 
triumphant pupil. 

“ How slowly he must learn,” said Mark. 
“Tt will take you a week to teach him to 
place those blocks.” 

“T’ve been at it a week already. It will 
take at least a month. You see the first 
steps are the hardest. When he has learned 
this lesson I shall have a lot of blocks, all 
one shape but of different colors. The 
rims of the holes will be colored to match. 
When he has learned these, I shall have 
both shapes and colors various. I was 
afraid I could not teach him at all, but he 
has already learned to know the round 
block. See!” 

With this Roxy took all the blocks out 
and put them together. 
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« Now. Bobo, the round one.” 

“Now, Bobo, the round one,” echoed 
the lad, squeezing the fingers of his right 
hand with his left, and rocking to and fro 
in indecision, and knitting his brows with 
mental effort. At last he reached out, tim- 
idly lifted the square block, then timidly took 
up the round one, looked up to make sure 
that Roxy approved, then, after hovering 
awhile over the three holes, he clapped it 
into the right one, receiving a burst of ap- 
plause and a kiss from his teacher as a 
reward. 

“ How tedious it must be!” said Mark, 
amazed at Roxy’s patience. 

“Tedious? No. I shall make a man 
out of Bobo yet.” 

“ Make a man out of Bobo yet,” chuckled 
the little fellow, lifting the blocks and striv- 
ing to fit them in their holes. 

“I wish you were not quite so good,” 
said Mark, in a sudden fit of humility. 

Roxy did not answer. She had a desire 
to protest against the compliment, but the 
shadow of what Mark was about to say fell 
upon her, and she was silent. Bobo looked 
up in wonder and curiosity at her blushing 
face, then he went up and caressed her, say- 
ing, “ Poor Roxy mus’n’t cry.” 


Roxy pushed him away gently, and Bobo 
wandered into the yard leaving Roxy and 
her lover alone. 

“If you were not so good I might hope 
to come back some day when Texas gets to 
be a little better, may be, and take you out 


to help me. God knows I need help. I 
don’t feel very sure of myself without you to 
strengthen me.” 

It was the same old cry for help. And 
all the more eloquent that it was utterly 
sincere. Was it that in this moment some 
doubt of Mark’s stability crossed the soul 
of Roxy that she rose and waiked to the 
little book-shelf and affected to arrange the 
few books that she might gain time? But 
the cry for help opened all the fountains of 
her love. Whether Mark was as good as 
she believed him to be or as unsteady as 
Twonnet thought him, she loved him with 
all her woman’s soul. Be he good or bad, 
she felt now for the first time that she was 
his ; that some force beside her will or 
judgment had decided for her. It was but 
a feeble effort she could make in favor of 
calmness or thought. She returned to her 
chair trembling and helpless. 

“What do you say, Roxy?” Mark was 
standing waiting. For a minute not a word 
passed. Roxy knew that she was floating 





| On a stream against which all rowing was 


futile. A new and hitherto unsuspected 
force in her own nature was bearing her 
away. Neither praying nor struggling 
availed. He already possessed her but she 
could not tell him so. She did not debate 
any longer, she only floated in a dreamy, 
blissful state, waiting for him to understand 
what she dared not confess, At last he 
reached his hand and lifted hers which lay 
upon the arm of her chair. She had no 
sense of volition, but, as though his touch 
had given her a galvanic shock, she closed 
her hand on his and Mark understood, 

Much depends on the stand-point from 
which a subject is viewed. Go and ask 
Colonel Bonamy, as he sits meditatively at 
his desk, his long gray locks gently fluttering 
in the summer wind. He will tell you that 
Mark is rather throwing himself away on a 
shoe-maker’s daughter, and that the time 
may come when he will be sorry for it. 
Even the Christian virtues do not weigh in 
all scales alike. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


BONAMY, SENIOR. 


Bonamy the elder walked up and down 
his office floor. It was a week after Mark's 
betrothal, and a hot, still, summer day, dis- 
turbed by nothing ; for the drowsy sound of 
the distant hammering of the village smith 
could not be said to disturb anything. The 
elder Bonamy was a broad-shouldered, raw- 
boned man. His heavy chin was close- 
shaven, there was an under lip that indicated 
stubbornness, and a certain droop of the 
eyelids over his black eyes and a close- 
shutness of the mouth that stood for 4 
secretiveness which knew by-ways to an end 
where highways were obstructed. But over 
the firmness and the shrewdness of his char- 
acter a mantle was thrown by his innate 
dignity. He was one of those who treat 
themselves with sincere reverence. Now 
and then he stopped in his solitary pacing 
to and fro to look out of the open window 
of the office at the brass ball on the top of 
the court-house. But either because the 
brass ball, blazing in the summer’s sun, did 
not give him the inspiration he sought, or 
for some other good and sufficient reason, 
he always uttered between his teeth, as he 
turned away from the window, an ejacula- 
tion which is in the English tongue accounted 
profane, and forbidden to be put down in 
books. The object of the colonel’s cursing 
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was an impersonal “it.” What the “it” 
was which he wished to have put under 
malediction, an eavesdropper could not 
have guessed. 

Colonel Bonamy was not an eloquent 
lawyer. It was not from him that Mark 
inherited his outspoken vehemence. Secre- 
tive men are good diplomatists, but a diplo- 
matist is not often an orator. He loved the 
struggle of litigation as he loved a game of 
poker. He fought now in this way, now in 
that way, now by sudden and abrupt attack, 
and again by ambuscade, sometimes by cool 
and lofty assurance, sometimes by respectful 
considerateness, but by this or that he 
managed to win whenever success was 
within reach without compromise of his 
exterior dignity, which dignity was with 
him a make-shift for conscience. He stud- 
ied the juries, their prejudices of politics or 
religion and their susceptibilities. He took 
them almost one by one, awing some, 
flattering others, reasoning with others. He 
was never brilliant, but he won his suits; 
defeat was the only thing in heaven or 
earth that he dreaded. 

Those who knew his habits would have 
said that in the present instance he had a 
case in which he could not quite see his 
way tosuccess. ‘This striding up and down 
the floor, this staring with half-shut eyes at the 
ball on the belfry, this short, abrupt, half- 
smothered and rather uncharitable damning 
of the neuter pronoun, betokened a difficult 
case. But there were certainly no cases to 
perplex him until the “ fall” term of the 
circuit court should come round. Neither 
had he been overthrown in his tilt at poker 
the night before. None the less was he 
wrestling with a hard problem. He had 
tried to “ bluff” Mark and had failed. But 
all the more was he resolved to find some 
way to accomplish his purpose. Hence this 
striding to and fro, diagonally across the 
office. For do not the legs pump blood 
into the brain? And hence, too, this star- 
ing at the brass ball, and this swearing at 
some undefined “it.” 

The colonel had just uttered his little 
curse for the dozenth time, when the lank 
Lathers darkened, in a perpendicular way, 
the threshold of the open door. Some 
business about a subpoena was the occasion 
for his call. The aristocratic lawyer and 
the rude Lathers were a fine contrast of the 
patrician and the plebeian in manner 
and appearance. When Lathers had fin- 
ished his errand, and stood again in the 
open door about to depart, he said: 





“Mark don’t come home earl 
nights, I ‘low, Colonel.” — 

“T don’t know,” answered the diplomatic 
lawyer. 

“Seems to me, Colonel,—but then ‘taint 
none of my business,” and the sheriff passed 
out into the hot sunshine. 

“Come back, Lathers,” said Bonamy 
adding to the invitation his half-smothered 
oath, fired in the air at nobody in partic. 
ular. 

“ What the dickens do you mean? Has 
Mark been doing anything worse than going 
to those confounded Methodist meetings ?” 
And the colonel took a turn toward the 
window, and another pull at the econom- 
ical and non-committal little curse. It was 
a vent to nervous irritation. 

“ Well, I don’ know what you call wuss 
and what you call better. Texas and preach- 
ings and girls is awfully mixed up in Mark’s 
head—a sort of jumble, like a Fourth of 
July speech, or the sermon of a red-hot 
young exhauster and the like, you know. 
But I reckon it'll clarify, as the old woman 
said of the duck-puddle when she spilled 
her eggs into it.” 

“What girls do you think of, that Mark 
likes ?” 

“Oh! last summer it was that Kirtley 
witch, now it’s Tom Adams’s Roxy. She's 
the very angel Gabriel, and the like, you 
know.” 

“Oh, well, I didn’t know but it was 
something worse. Every young man has 
to be a fool about something. You and I, 
we had our turn, Major.” And Bonamy 
smiled condescendingly. 

“We rekivered mighty devilish airly 
though, Colonel, and we haint had many 
relapses. Playing poker with an old hand 
like you is my very worst, Colonel. When 
I do that I’m like Samson in the lion’s den.” 
And with this the sheriff departed, smiling. 

Colonel Bonamy had treated Lathers's 
communication with dignified indifference, 
but Lathers knew how to estimate this 
affectation. He had seen the colonel’s 
immovable face when he lost and when he 
won at poker. 

“ He’s mad as a black bear,” said Lathers 
to himself. And when, half an hour later, 
he saw the lawyer enter the shop of Adams, 
he was confirmed in his surmise. 

“ What cut is the old fellow taking ?” was 
the question that Lathers could not answer. 
That Bonamy meant to break off Mark's 
attachment to Roxy he did not doubt, but 
how ? 
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« He’s powerful deep, that Colonel Bon- 
amy. He's deeper’n the Old Boy.” It was 
thus he comforted himself for his inability to 
guess what was the old lawyer’s line of 
attack. J, ’ 

Nevertheless, he saw his opportunity to 
serve his own ends. He watched for Mark 
and took him aside to tell him that the old 
man was “ lookin’ after” his love affairs, 
and had been “inquirin’ round” about 
Mark’s attachment to Roxy. For his part, 
he disapproved of “ meddlin’” and the like, 
and felt bound, as an old friend of Mark’s, 
to give him a sly hint and the like, you 
know, that the old man had been over to 
see Adams on the subject. Whereupon 
Mark, of course, grew red in the face. Was 
he not able to settle such matters for him- 
self? It is a way we civilized men have. 
We are all able to take care of ourselves in 
love affairs when we are young, and when 
we get old, we are all convinced of the ina- 
bility of other folks in youth, to look out 
for themselves. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


BY THE FLANK. 


Wuewn Lathers had left Colonel Bonamy, | 
the old man did not look at the blazing | 
brass ball any more but looked steadily at | 
the floor as he resumed his pacing to and | 
He thrust his hands into the pockets | 


fro. 
of his brown linen trowsers and laughed 
inaudibly. 

“ By—George!” The colonel drew the 
first word out to its fullest length and then 
cut the other off short and sharp, with a 
faint inward chuckle at the end. It was 
his note of triumph. There was then a road 
out of this embarrassment about a son who 
had the misfortune to inherit a streak of 
moral enthusiasm from his mother. It 
was a favorite maxim with the old law- 
yer: “concede small points to carry large 
ones.” 

“TI will give him his first point and gain 
the suit,” he soliloquized. Then after a while 
he came out with an appeal to some private 
deity of his own whom he called “ Godo- 
mighty.” For the colonel was rather full 
of such words for a‘man who was an osten- 
tatious disbeliever in any god. 

_ When he had looked at his empty Frank- 
lin stove awhile he suddenly became inter- 
ested in his boots. He lifted his left foot and 
examined the sole carefully, then he looked 
at the right one, then he took his beaver 
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| gives out again, to send it to me. 
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hat from the mantel-piece and went out into 
the scorching heat of the summer afternoon. 
The little shop of Mr. Adams stood in the 
main street which ran toward the river, 
there were higher buildings all about it but 
it had held its place for more than a gener- 
ation, having been a store, and the only one 
in the town at the beginning. It was in 
some sense the germ cell from which all the 
trade of the place had grown. The door of 
the old shoe-shop was wide open, the smell 
of leather diffused itself in the street with- 
out, and scraps and bits from the shop were 
scattered as far as the gutter. The medi- 
tative Adams sat doubled together, hammer- 
ing vigorously upon a bit of leather. Did his 
trade give him his sturdy speech? Of all 
mechanical occupations, that of the shoe- 
maker is the most favorable to reflection and 
to vehement expression. Adams hammered 
theories, as he did the leather on his lap- 
stone. 

By Adams's side sat little Ben Boone, an 
illegitimate child in a family doomed to 
poverty in all its generations. ‘There are 
whole races of people who have a genius 
for wretchedness; it comes to them as a 
vocation, 

“ Why don’t you take the shoe and go?” 
demanded the shoe-maker sternly, pausing 
in his hammering. 

“Gran’mother says she can’t pay you 
till . 

“ Go ‘long with you, and don’t say another 
word,” burst out the shoe-maker. 

The boy started out, frightened into 
silence. 

“ Stop!” called the shoe-maker, relenting. 
“Tell your grandmother when the shoe 
Don’t 
take my work over to Jim Hone’s shop. 
Here’s some leather to make a whirligig of. 
Go, now. Out with you!” 

“ Aha!” said Bonamy, as he entered the 
shop. “I didn’t know you kept charity 
customers.” 

“Charity! pshaw! You know, Colonel, 
that I’m a fool to give away time and good 
leather to shiftless people like the Boones. 
And if you had the politeness that people 
say you have, you would not twit me with 
it. We all have our weaknesses.” 

“ T don’t know,” said Bonamy, who was, 
as usual, left by the ambiguousness of 
Adams’s tone, in a perplexing doubt as to 
whether he were jesting or quarreling,—a 
doubt which Adams was generally unable 
to solve himself. “I don’t know about 
that, Mr. Adams. I have out-grown most 
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of mine, and yours seem to be very com- 
mendable ones.” 

Saying this, the colonel took a seat on the 
vacant bench, which was occupied in busy 
seasons by a journeyman. He: sat down 
on this low bench, among bits of leather, 
pegs, wax, lasts, hammers and what-nots, 
with all of his accustomed stateliness, gen- 
tly lifting his coat-tails and posing his tall 
figure by the side of the stooped and griz- 
zled shoe-maker, with an evident sense of 
his picturesqueness. 

“That boot needs a few pegs in the hol- 
low of the foot, I think.” 

“Widowers are dreadful particular, 
Colonel. There’s nothing much the matter 
with the boot.” 

“You forget that you’re a widower, too. 
But the young folks are likely to beat us. 
They do say now that my Mark and your 
Roxy e 

“ Are a couple of fools,”cried the irascible 
shoe-maker, stung by something in Bonamy’s 
tone which he interpreted to mean that 
the house of Adams ought to feel very 
much flattered by its present juxtaposition, 
in the gossip of the village, with the house 
of Bonamy. 

“I agree with you,” said the lawyer. 

“ For two fools like them to be talking of 
going to Texas to carry the Gospel is an 
outrage. I think Texas ’ll convert the mis- 
sionary instead of the missionary converting 
Texas. It’s bad enough for Mark to make 
a fool of himself. I wish he would go to 
Texas and be done with it, and not turn 
Roxy’s head.” 

“Do you really think they care for each 
other ?” put in the lawyer, diplomatically. 

“ Mark would be a fool, sir, if he didn’t 
like Roxy. And what does he mean by all 
his attentions if he doesn’t care for her? 
He ought to be shot if he doesn’t care. 
I’ve half a mind to interfere and break it 
up. I would if I was the man I ought to be.” 

“ Between you and me, I don’t think 
Mark ’ll go. I’m glad he likes Roxy. It 
will keep him at home.” 

“She’s as crazy as he is,” said Adams. 
“ These Methodists have made loons out of 
both of them.” 

“Well, we'll see.” And after a minute 
the old lawyer took back his boot, in which 
a few pegs had been tightened, drew it on 
and sauntered out of the shop, and thence 
down the street and around the corner to 
his office. Mark sat writing at his own desk 
in the same office, full of anger at what 
Lathers had told him. 





“ Mark!” said the father. 

“ Sir,” answered the son, using the respect. 
ful word prescribed in the code of manners 
of Western and Southern society, but utter. 
ing it in anything but a decent tone. 

“ You've really made up your mind to go 
to Texas?” 

“ Of course I have.” 

“They tell me you’ve been paying atten. 
tion to Tom Adams’s Roxy.” 

“TI think you might speak a little more 
respectfully of a lady that I have paid 
attentions to.” 

“Can’t you answer me in a Christian 
spirit, young man?” said the colonel, add- 
ing a gentle blasphemy to this appeal. 

“ Well, I think I can attend to my own 
love affairs.” : 

“I suppose you can. But how in the 
name of the Old Boy, will you keep a wife 
on a hundred dollars a year, on the Brazos 
River?” 

“I don’t propose to take a wife with me.” 

“Then what in thunder are you making 
love to Tom Adams’s—to Rexy Adams 
for?” 

“TI wish you would let me manage my 
own affairs,” said Mark, scowling. 

“Oh, of course! But sometimes an old 
man’s advice is worth having, even if the old 
man does happen to be an infidel. A father 
is entitled to some respect even from 
Christians, I suppose.” 

The young man was silent. 

“ Now, I believe you don’t intend to go 
for six weeks or so. If you must go, mary 
a good wife; Tom Adams’s daughter— 
excuse me, Miss Roxy Adams—will do.” 

“ How can I, as you said, on a hundred 
a year?” 

“Why, I propose, if you must go out 
there, to take care of you. I'll do better 
than the church. I'll see ’em that and go one 
better. Three hundred dollars is a large 
sum in Texas. I don’t want you to go out 
there and die. With a wife you'll stand 
some chance of living. You can think it 
over, consult the girl and let me know.” 
With that he took up his pen to begin 
writing. 

Mark was full of surprise. His first 
thought was that this offer gave him a 
chance of escape from the dire necessity of 
leaving Roxy. His second feeling was one 
of shame that he had treated his father so cav- 
alierly. He rose impulsively and said, 

“T beg your pardon for speaking as I did. 
You are very kind.” And he held out his 
hand. 
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But the elder did not look up. He ally in the matter of gift horses, notwith- 

uttered something about the devil, and said | standing the bitter experience of the Trojans. 

that it was all right, of course. The wily old lawyer, when once the young 
Mark left the office full of cheerfulness. | man was gone, relaxed his face into a non- 

The gift horse was too valuable to be | committal smile, and ejaculated the name 

examined closely. Such is the case gener- | of his heathen divinity again. 

; (To be continued.) 


FOUR SONNETS. 
I. 
MY KINGDOM IN THE CLOUDS. 


I sat and gazed into the burning sky 

Where, like some dying king, the parting day, 
In calm majestic prescience of decay, 

Lighted his pyre that he a king might die. 
And I, whose thought upsoars on wider wings, 
Since thy pure soul has breathed into my life 
A quickened kinship with diviner things— 

I builded there, remote from din and strife, 

A spacious solitude, where thou and I 

Might reign untroubled by the pace of time. 
How with thy fleetest wish the cloud would thrill, 
And, like some sweet, unmeditated rhyme, 
Bend with melodious impulse to thy will! 

And I, strong in thy love, unquailingly 

Would greet the gaze of dread eternity. 


II. 
THE LILY. 


I saw the lily pale and perfect grow 

Amid its silent sisters in the mead. 

Methought within its chilly depth to read 

A maidenly severity, as though 

A cool young life lay slumbering in the snow 
Of its frail substance. In that chalice white 
Whose fairy texture shone against the light 

An unawakened pulse beat faint and slow. 

And I remembered, love, thy coy disdain, 
When thou my love for thee hadst first divined ; 
Thy proud, shy tenderness—too proud to feign 
That willful blindness which is yet not blind. 
Then toward the sun thy lily-life I turned— 
With sudden splendor flushed its chalice burned. 


III. 
IF THE ROSE COULD SPEAK. 


Wiruin the rose I found a trembling tear, 
Close curtained in a gloom of crimson night 
By tender petals from the outer light. 

I plucked the flower and held it to my ear, 
And thought within its fervid breast to hear 

A smothered heart-beat throbbing soft and low. 
I heard its busy life-blood gently flow, 

Now far away and now so strangely near. 
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Ah, thought I, if these silent lips of flame 
Could be unsealed and fling into the air 
Their woe, their passion, and in speech proclaim 
Their warm intoxication of despair ;— 
Then would I give the rose into thy hand ; 
Thou couldst its voice, beloved, not withstand. 
IV. 

THY WONDROUS NAME. 
How can I lightly speak thy wondrous name, 
Which breathes the airy fragrance of thyself, 
As might, far straying from his flower, the elf 
Hold yet a breath within his fragile frame 
Of the flower’s soul, betraying whence he came ? 
I too, beloved, though we stray apart, 
Since in the vestal temple of thy heart 
I dwell secure, glow with a sacred flame. 


A breath of thy sweet self unto me clings— 

A wondrous voice, as of large unborn deeds, 
With deep resoundings through my being rings, 
And unto wider realms of vision leads. 

And dead to me are sorrow, doubt and pain ; 
The slumbering god within me wakes again. 
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Six months after receiving our diplomas | 
| Indies. “ Ah, well!” we thought, “ we have 


of graduation at Annapolis found us a dis- 
consolate mess of six midshipmen attached 
to one of Uncle Sam’s most unseaworthy 
“ double-enders,” fitting out at the Boston 
Navy-yard for the most disagreeable station 


in the world, the West Indies. We felt as | 


if the Navy Department had put us on the 


black list and was determined to sit on us | 
| profound calculations to make ends meet, 


from the start in our active service career. 


Our professional ardor was at a low ebb | 


when the joyful news reached us that we were 


all to be detached from our double-bowed | 
bugbear and ordered to the sloop-of-war | 


, which shall be nameless in this nar- 
rative. Suffice it to say she was a vessel 
with a history that will live in story as long 
as the battles of Mobile Bay and the terrible 


passage of the forts at New Orleans are | 


recorded; and what was more to our pur- 


pose and a desideratum sought after by all | 
midshipmen, but unfortunately not always | 


obtained, she had commodious quarters ; 


and rumor, as rumor so often does when a | 


vessel is preparing for a cruise, assigned as 
her destination the Mediterranean squadron. 
However, this illusion was soon dispelled, 
for the navigator informed us confidentially 
that he had been supplied from Washington 


with a full equipment of charts of the West 


the weather-gauge of some of our kind who 
are sweltering down there in much smaller 
vessels,”"——a consolation which, I fear, we 
keenly relished, I will not attempt a full 
description of the trials and tribulations we 
endured in this our first experience at equip- 
ping a mess; the shifts and stratagems, the 


pay our bills, and avoid the dread “dead 
horse” *; our frequent councils to devise 
ways and means; the heated wrangles that 
broke the harmony of these councils, and 
the invariable conclusion that starvation or 
bankruptcy would be the result of all our 
efforts. How we missed the providing 
hand of our excellent commissaire at An- 
napolis, which always bounteously supplied 
us with the best in the market. We were, 
indeed, fledgelings cast out to provide for 
ourselves. 

At length our ship was ready and we 
bade adieu to Boston. We shaped our 
course southward, our destination being 
Cape Haytien, where we were ordered to 
report to Admiral Palmer, on his flag-ship, 





* Three months’ advance pay. 
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“Susquehanna.” We passed Cape Hatteras 

the dread of all landsmen, and, at times, 
the terror of old salts) while the Storm-king 
slept, the sea being as smooth as an inland 
lake, which was a pleasant surprise to us 
«green uns.” However, had we remembered 
the doggerel, 


“If Hatteras you should pass, 
Then look out for Bermudas,” 


we would not have plumed ourselves so 
much on our luck, for, on the second day 
after, Boreas took things in hand. At twelve 
o'clock that stormy night the rude hand of 
a quartermaster aroused me from my peace- 
ful stumbers and announced that it was my 
watch on the fo’castle. 

“Is it raining ?” I inquired. 

“Yes, sir, in torrents!” 

I arose, and, sheathed in rubber from 
head to foot, ascended to the spar-deck. 
The night was intensely dark, the sea run- 
ning high and the ship rolling as only our 
noble vessel knew how to roll. I scrambled 
forward, holding on to the running rigging 
to keep my feet as she lurched heavily to 
leeward, dodging with very indifferent suc- 
cess the seas that broke over her bulwarks, 
so that when I reached my confrére to re- 
lieve him, I was as wet as though I had 
swam forward. 

“Well, I'll relieve you,” I said to him; 
“ what orders ?” 

“The commodore and first ‘luff’ will 
give them to you, they are both forward 
trying to run a hawser to the foretopmast- 
head; the stay has carried away,” he re- 
plied. 

Just then a flash of tropical lightning lit 
up the scene and made visible an old tar 
hanging in a sling about half-way up the 
mast, assisting others aloft to secure the 
hawser, which was to take the place of the 
broken stay. Whew! What lightning and 
what thunder! I thought till then that 
our Western lightning was incomparable, 
but for extreme brilliancy, attended with 
a diabolical, greenish tint, commend all 
lovers of lightning to the tropical zone. I 
overheard a blue-jacket make the following 
remark after one of these displays, to which 
I mentally gave my hearty concurrence: 

“A man would be a fool to sell a farm 
to go to sea in weather like this!” 

During this storm we noticed at the mast- 
heads the dim, bluish, electric light called 
St. Elmo’s, upon which sailors, in times 
gone by, looked with superstitious dread. 
These are now regarded, however, as an 





indication that the gale has spent its power. 
And so it proved in this instance, for by the 
next morning we were booming along with a 
stiff breeze and aclear sky. A few days after, 
the welcome cry of “Land ho!” sounded 
from the mast-head, and soon we made the 
entrance to the harbor of Cape Haytien. 
Here we learned from the American consul 
that the “Susquehanna” had left a week 
before for the United States, as yellow- 
fever, the scourge of these fruitful islands, 
had appeared among her crew. We found 
orders for us to take an extended cruise 
among the islands, commencing with Santa 
Cruz and returning to the same point by a 
certain date. 

We remained only two or three days in 
this harbor, which gave us but a short run 
ashore. Sufficient time we had, however, 
to admire the picturesque scenery in the 
neighborhood of this once flourishing city, 
—this “ New Paris” as it was called, under 
the French régime. It is located at the 
foot of a towering mountain covered with 
tropical verdure abutting on the sea, and 
is built on a large and beautiful plain, 
(utilized in part for coffee plantations) which 
terminates at the foot of a brown-stone 
colored mountain abounding in crags and 
ghastly precipices upon which, standing out 
clear and well defined, appears the almost 
inaccessible castle and fortress of King 
Christoff. 

It was scarcely discernible how such a 
dilapidated city could at any time have 
deserved such a flattering cognomen as 
“New Paris.” Riots, revolutions, earth- 
quakes and that improvident spirit of the 
negro which seems opposed to the exertion 
necessary to keep anything in repair, had 
made a bat’s nest of what no doubt was 
once a beautiful city. I fear Hayti is a 
discouraging commentary on the theories 
of those humanitarians who believe in the 
ultimate elevation of the negro to the level 
of the Caucasian race. There is a back- 
ward tendency of which barbarism seems 
to be the inevitable goal in the richest island 
of the West Indies, unless a new people 
take possession of the soil. 

The sights about this shabby city were 
curious and amusing. Soldiers and police 
were visible at all points in various uniforms, 
if such a term is allowable, from semi-nudity 
to full-rigged brigadiers, each one seeming 
to consult his own taste, convenience or 
purse as to color, style and ornaments. 
Such a travesty on modern military equip- 
ments I had never beheld. A soldier with 
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a chapeau militaire set off with a large red 
plume, a cavalry saber strapped to his side, 
a pair of tattered unmentionables and bare- 
footed, mounted on a mule or donkey, 


would go scurrying by, and this, we would be | 


informed, was a “ regimental officer.” We 
hired a brigadier for fifty cents to carry our 
luggage to the hotel. 

We carried out the instructions received 
from time to time from Admiral Palmer, to 
call among the various groups of islands, 
touching at all the principal ports as well as 
Aspinwall and the ports on the Spanish 
Main, until finally the month of October 
found us lying in the harbor of Frederick- 
stadt, Santa Cruz. We were there recuper- 
ating the health of our crew, having had 
eight cases of yellow fever aboard, one of 
which had proven fatal, the other patients hav- 
ing been sent ashore to the hospital. “It is an 
ill wind that blows nobody good ;” for, had 
it not been for this sickness, our vessel, with- 
out doubt, would have anchored just outside 
Prince Rupert’s Rocks in the entrance to 
the harbor of St. Thomas, as had been our 
custom for several months so as to meet the 
American mail, and would have been 
caught in that terrific hurricane of the 
twenty-ninth of October, 1867, which visited 
that island, wrecking in its harbor in the 
space of two hours, sixty odd vessels of all 
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“WE HIRED A BRIGADIER FOR FIFTY CENTS TO 
CARRY OUR LUGGAGE TO THE HOTEL.” 


sizes, from the magnificent iron steamer of 
the English mail lines to the small coast- 
ing schooner, and drowning over five hun- 
dred persons. But we were reserved for a 
different fate. Hearing of this catastrophe, 








—. 


| our commanding officer immediately re. 


solved to steam over and render all possible 
assistance. The first view of the scene jm. 
pressed us with the terrible power that had 
been running riot among the shipping. The 
harbor was literally choked with wrecks 
and, as if not content with that, some of 
the smaller craft were flung high upon the 
rocks. Vessels of all sizes became unmap. 
ageable and were driven hither and thither 
about the harbor by the violence of the 
merciless gale, driving upon and sinking 
each other. One large collier, in ballast, 
the “British Empire” by name, broke 
from her moorings and charged three times 
across the harbor, maneuvered by the 
shifting wind, sinking steamers, ships and 
schooners, until, shattered and stove, she 
finally sank upon the wrecks of two Danish 
brigs she had sent to the bottom before 
her. 

I shall not attempt to depict the horrors 
of the wrecking of the mail steamers just in 
from Europe, loaded with passengers: how 
one attempted to gain the open sea and in 
the mist ran upon a reef outside the har- 
bor, only two of her crew surviving; how 
others went down in sight of the city with 
human aid powerless to save even the 
women and children. One steamer had 
the good fortune, when in a sinking con- 
dition, to be driven alongside an iron float- 
ing dock in time to transfer her passengers. 
Many of these passengers I afterward saw 
at the hotels lamenting their unhappy con- 
dition, being left penniless in a strange land 


| thousands of miles from home. A wealthy 


Mexican with,a young bride had much 


| | treasure lost, consisting in part of diamonds 
|| which he greatly feared had gone to deck 
| “the dark unfathomed caves of ocean.” A 
| small Spanish man-of-war, the name of which 
| I regret to say I cannot recall, deserves 


special mention. During the entire gale 
she steamed as best she could from pout 
to point in the harbor as she was directed 
by the cry for help or the shriek of the 
drowning, until she had lost all boats but 
her smallest one and many brave men, 
when her commander heard the cry of the 
captain of a French vessel who was cling- 
ing to a buoy. He called for volunteers 
to man the only boat left—a mere toy m 
such a gale; but his men hesitating to run 
the hazard, he leaped single-handed into 
the boat and shoved off to his own de- 
struction, the Frenchman clinging fast until 
rescued after the gale had abated. The 
various adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
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of individu- | 


als, if all told, 
would fill vol- 
umes. 
captain of an 
having his wife aboard 


ST. THOMAS. 


American brig, 


and anticipating the loss of his vessel, de- 
termined to make a desperate effort to save 
her whom he prized far above vessel and | 
Dressing her in a suit of his clothes, 
he waited a favorable lull and shoved off in 


carg¢ ). 


a small boat for the shore. They rowed 
but a few fathoms from their vessel when 
their boat capsized, and man and wife were 


separated forever, the former being drowned | 


and the latter saved by drifting under the 
bows of a Danish bark and catching a rope 
thrown her, by which she was drawn aboard. 
But still ill-fortune followed, her; in a few 
minutes this vessel was capsized, or stove, 
and once more she was in the water battling 
with the fury of the winds and waves, to be 
again rescued by a rope from a schooner 
nearer shore. 
had scarcely recovered her senses when this 
last refuge was carried among the breakers 
and she swept with the wreck to the shore, 
where some negroes carried her to the hos- 
pital, 

The harbor-master and a crew of ne- 
groes proved themseives heroes on that day 
at the cost of their lives. Many trips they 
made in their life-boat from shore to wreck, 
carrying living freight of men, women, and 
children. - Once too often were they im- 
pelled to venture on their mission of mercy, 

VoL. XV.—46. 


The | 


| drowned sailors 





Bleeding and exhausted, she | 





THE HURRICANE AT ST. THOMAS. 


and the angry waves swallowed them. The 
harbor-master’s body was found locked in 
the arms of two of his faithful crew who 
had endeavored to assist him to shore. 
Several dead bodies were found under the 
coal-piles near the . water, where _half- 
had crawled only to be 
smothered by the falling coal. Some of the 
freaks of the wind I hesitate to mention, 
lest the veracity of your chronicler may be 
doubted. But I could produce witnesses to 
others which I shall narrate. 

An old-fashioned diving-bell, weighing 
over nine hundred pounds, which had been 
left on a small island in the harbor, was 
picked up by the wind, or some power in 
the air, and carried bodily several hundred 
yards across water to the mainland. Stone 
houses, in some instances, were blown down 
and scattered, stone by stone, until nothing 
remained to mark their sites but the founda- 
tion walls, and yet within a few feet of them 
light frame structures were left standing en- 
tire. On the island of St. John, a few miles 


| to the southward, I noticed in the roof of a 


house holes made by round and oblong 
stones, weighing thirty or forty pounds, 
which had been picked up by the wind and 
hurled through the air; and to convince the 
skeptical, there were the rocks lying on the 
attic floor. Shingles and tiles from the roofs 
of houses were driven into the trees as if 
shot from guns. During the gale the air 
was filled with a salt spray that penetrated 
the inmost recesses of houses far up on the 
hills. 
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After finishing our mission we returned 
to Santa Cruz only to be ordered back in 
a couple of weeks. At this time the,gov- 


| 
| 


ernment was meditating the purchase of | 


these Danish Islands, and the commis- 
sioners who had been “ viewing the land- 
scape o’er,” about St. Thomas, were desirous 
of leaving that pestilential “hole in the 
wall,” to survey the fairer one, of which 
they had many good reports. Consequently 
we were detailed to carry them over to 
Frederickstadt, which we accomplished on 
the 17th of November. We anchored in 
the open roadstead which serves as a harbor 


to this town, about half a mile-from the | 


wharf. 


remarkably so for the tropics, the thermpm- 


The weather was warm, but not 
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on the cut-water, and as taut as a harp. 
string, full ten fathoms of it being out of 
water. On reporting the fact aft, the warp 
from the quarter which was used to swing 
the ship broadside to the land-breeze, wa: 
let go, when we found we were dragging 
anchor very rapidly, because of the powerfy| 
currents, the first effect of the shock. Orders 
were immediately given to “ veer” chain: 
the executive officer ordered the “ stoppers” 
to be cut. A sailor seized an ax and de. 
livered but a stroke or two, when the tre. 
mendous strain broke them, and with the 
leap of a huge serpent the iron cable ran 
out the hawse-pipe with continually increas. 
ing velocity, swaying and leaping in its mad 


| career, defying the power of the men at 


eter ranging during the day in the eifht- | 


ies, touching the nineties in the middle of 
the day perhaps. The sky, we remembered 
by the light of after events, wore a coppery 
hue. 

Nothing unusual attracted our atten- 
tion until three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 18th of November, when our vessel 
began to quiver and rock as if a mighty 
giant had laid hold of her and was trying to 
loosen every timber in her frame. Officers 
and men ran pell-mell on deck to ascertain 
the cause of such a phenomenon. The vébra- 
tions continued the space of perhaps a 
minute, accompanied by a buzzing noise 
somewhat like the draught of a smelting fur- 
nace, or the hum of innumerable swarms of 
bees. So certain were we that the cause 
was connected in some way with the ship 
that no one cast an eye on shore. Various 
suggestions were made by old and young. 

** Blowing down the boilers!” said one. 
There being no fires under the boilers, such 
a solution was impossible. 

“A drum fish fastened 
bottom,” suggested another. 

“It’s an earthquake, sir; look ashore! 
shouted from the bow an old blue jacket, 
who had felt the peculiar sensation before. 
I looked toward Frederickstadt and saw a 
dusty hazy atmosphere over the town. I 
could see men, women and children, run- 
ning hither and thither, and could catch 
faint cries of distress. Noticing that a part 
of the stone tower of the English Church 
had fallen, I surmised great damage had 
been done the dwellings, and was expecting 
to hear our boats called away to render 
assistance to the inhabitants. Full five 
minutes had elapsed since the shock, when 
I heard a peculiar grating noise, and look- 


to the vessel’s 


” 


the compressor with their powerful lever to 
stop it; on and on it dashed, making the 
vessel’s bow rise and fall as it increased in 
momentum, marking its erratic course with 
a streak of fire, until coming to the end there 


| was a perceptible rising of the deck, a tre 


mendous jerk and the heavy fourteen-inch 
bolt riveted in a solid oak beam was ton 
out and the last links connecting t! 
to the anchor went flourishing and wriggling 
overboard with the rest. ‘The last coupl 
of fathorhs swept the decks thoroughly un. 
der the top-gallant forecastle, upsetting and 
smashing the carpenter’s bench and grind 
stone, and whipping up the ladder, making 
it execute a back somersault in the air. We 
were now adrift at the mercy of the currents 

An effort was made to man the starboard 
compressor so as to check the other anchor 
when let go; but the men had come on 
deck and were standing panic-stricken, 
gazing at the terrible appearance of the sea. 


vessel 


| A reef had risen off the northern point of 


| were several fathoms of water. 


the island where but a few minutes before 
Our vessel 
advanced toward and receded from the 
shore with the waters until, as if some great 
power had raised up the bottom of the bay, 


| the sea rapidly closed in on the town, filling 


the houses and covering the street running 


along the beach to a depth of twenty-four 


ing over the bow I found the chain sawing | 


Our ship, following the current, took 
the 


feet. 
a course toward the southern end of 

town, until over the edge of the street 
swung her bow toward the north and was 
carried along—smashing a frame store-house, 
and breaking down a row of shade-trees. 
During this maneuver an effort was made 
to hoist the jib in the hope of catching a 
breeze to keep us off the town. The hal- 
liards were manned, when it was found that 
the cover (a strong piece of canvas) was 
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holding it fast. Several men rushed out to 


remove the impediment, but their nervous | 


fingers tugged in vain at the stubborn knots 
when an officer ordered them to cut it 
loose; only one knife was convenient, and 
the man using it had ripped but a couple of 
feet of the cover, when his trembling hand 
dropped it overboard. ( 
dered aloft to loose the fore top-sail. A 
dozen or more brave ones rushed up the 
rigging nearly to the top, when catching a 
view of the angry and turbulent sea they 


Men were then or- | 


i 
| 
| 


stopped, trembling in the presence of the | 


mighty power that was abroad, and retreated 
to the deck. 
manned, in the hope of tearing the sail from 
its cover. The men would tug at the rope 
with frantic efforts for a moment, then turn 


Again were the jib halliards 


for a glimpse at the threatening sea, and the | 


rope would drop from their hands. By this 
time the rush of waters was toward the ocean. 
We were carried out perhaps five hundred 
yards from the shore, when our vessel 
grounded and the water continuing its re- 


treat, she careened over on her port beam’s | 


ends. The bottom of the roadstead was 
now visible, nearly bare, for a distance of 
half a mile beyond us, and that immense 
body of water which had covered the bay 


and part of the town was re-forming with the 
whole Atlantic Ocean as an ally, for a tre- 
mendous charge upon us and the shore. This 
was the supreme moment of the catastrophe. 
As far as the eye could reach to the north 
and to the south was a high threatening wall 


of green water. It seemed to pause for a 
moment as if marslialing its strength, and 
then on it came in a majestic unbroken 
column, more awe-inspiring than an army 
with banners. The suspense was terrible! 
Our noble vessel seemed as a tiny nut-shell 
to withstand the shock of the mighty rush- 
ing Niagara that was advancing upon us. 
Many a hasty prayer was muttered by lips 
unaccustomed to devotion. All expected 
to be engulfed, and but few had any hope 
of surviving. We all seized hold of some 
stationary object with the intent of prevent- 
ing ourselves from being washed overboard. 
* Hold fast!” was the cry, as the tidal-wave 
struck the ship with gigantic force, making 
every timber shiver. Yet, singular enough, 
not a drop of water reached her decks. 
Being rather flat-bottomed, the first effect 
of the blow was to send her over on 
her starboard beam’s ends, which gave 
the water an opportunity of getting well 
under her before righting, when she was 
buoyed to the crest of the wave and carried 
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broadside to the shore, finally landing on the 
edge of the street in a cradle of rocks that 
seemed prepared for her reception. Here 
she rested with her decks inclined at an 


THE FALL OF THE CHURCH TOWER 


angle of fifteen degrees. A small Spanish 
brig was carried bodily inland across the 
cane-fields and landed in the midst of 
the king’s highway. The waters again 
retreated and assumed such a threatening 


| appearance, that our commander, fearing 


have 
or 


another tidal wave (which would 
dashed us against the stone houses 
against the walls of a Danish fort just ahead 
of us), gave the order, “ Every man save 
himself!” In an instant ropes were thrown 
over the sides and the crew began sliding 
down them like spiders and making for the 
hills in the rear of the town. Seizing one 
of the fore try-sail vangs | flung it over the 
side, securing the part even with the deck 
to a cleat; after the few men who still re- 
mained forward had descended on my rope 
and I had cast a glance seaward to calcu- 
late the chances of getting clear of the 
ship’s bottom before the, sea struck her 
again, I swung to it and descended so 
rapidly that my hands paid a severe penalty, 


. * 
| the rope cutting the flesh nearly to the 


bone. 
Upon striking the ground, I immediately 
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cut round the corner of the street lead- 
ing to the nearest hill. Like Lot, I looked 
not back, but made the best time pos- 
sible, soon overtaking a squad of our 
men that had preceded me. On arriving 
at the first cross street we were beset 
by a rush of water that had been thrown 
far up im the town, seeking its way back 
to the sea. We were soon in water waist- 
deep, contending with a strong current as 
best we could. 
critical, however, as to prevent us from 
noting some comical incidents. 
water bore on its surface all manner of 
débris which it had gathered from the yards 
and houses in its course,—chairs, cradles, 
bedsteads, broken fences and doors, to- 


gether with flocks of ducks and geese 
quacking and gabbling, utterly bewildered 
by the sudden nse of their natural element. 


— 


AN EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCE. 


The situation was not so | 


This | 


We blundered and stumbled along, making 
all haste for fear the sea would overtake ys 
A marine secured a horse that had beep 
abandoned by its owner and mounting rode 
to the rescue of a negro girl who was « linging 
to a fence. Seating her in front of him, he 
steered his bark again for the hills with ty 
or three blue jackets towing astern, hanging 
to the horSe’s tail. But even this « raft was 
| doomed to be shipwrecked, for the horse 
stumbled over some obstacle and tossed 
both marine and girl far over his head in 
the muddy depths. No injury resulting, we 
all arrived safely at the foot of the hill of 
| refuge. Here was a scene never to be for 
gotten. Whites and blacks were collected 
in groups, praying, crying, and wringing 
their hands; some counting their beads, 
and some on their knees reading aloud 
from their prayer-books. One old ne. 





=~ 


THE BOTTOM OF THE ROADSTEAD WAS NOW VISIBLE FOR A DISTANCE OF HALF A MILE.” 





gro, with an open 
family Bible in his 
hand was going 
about _ prophesy- 
ing, saying, “ Bred- 
dern, dis is noffin 
to what it will be in’72. Den you 
will cry for de hills and de mountains 
to fall on you and hide you,” which 
gave courage to many of us, as we 
did not feel quite sure the hills and 
mountains were not about to fall on 
us without a special invitation. 

Many incidents of interest I might 
chronic le, that occurred aboard our vessel 
during the interval between the shock and 
her final landing on the shore. When our 
apparently hopeless situation began to be 
realized by all of us, it was curious to mark 
the manner in which it affected different 
individuals. Our chief boatswain’s mate 
stood unmoved at his post, whistle in hand, 
never forgetting to pipe “haul away,” or 
“belay,” when appropriate, and if I remem- 
ber correctly, his whistle piped the men 
over the side when the order “every man 
save himself” was announced. 


“SHE WAS BUOYED TO THE CREST OF 


Some were | 


} 


THE WAVE 
AND CARRIED BROADSIDE TO THE SHORE.” 


, heard to remark, “ We are all lost, but we 


must do the best we can,” and worked with 
a will. One man ran about the decks, 


| exclaiming, in the face of the officers, “ My 


God! we are all lost!” ‘Two prisoners in 
double irons hobbled on deck from their 
prison below, and begged, for God’s sake, 
to have their irons removed, that they might 
have an equal chance for their lives, with 
the rest of us. The master-at-arms was 
without his keys to unlock their shackles. 
He had given them to the ship's corporal, 
who was on shore. No time was to be 
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lost, so I ordered their chains to be cut. 
One of the prisoners seized a_ hatchet, 
and, seating himself on the deck, in one 
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powerful stroke severed the chain confining 


his ankles. 
fellow-prisoner, who in turn cut those con- 
fining his wrists, leaving the bracelets still 


He then cut the chains of his 


on wrists and ankles, but so as not to inter- | 


fere with the free use of their limbs. When 
the commotion in the water first occurred, 
two men were sent in each of the boats 


| or thirty of our crew making away 


to assist the keepers in getting them under | 
| to select, and many of their faces already 


the davits, the intention being to hoist 
them. But the time was too short, and 
they drifted from the vessel. I watched 
the movements of one of these boats through 
a port as the wave approached. 
men in her manned their oars, and pointed 


The three | 


her bow toward the enemy, bending every | 
| perceptibly when he surveyed the scene 


effort to give her headway in the shallow 
water, in the hope of topping the wave and 
riding it to shore. They did nobly. The 
boat’s bow rose nearly to the crest of the 
wave, and I hoped for a moment they 
would be successful, but their oars were 


caught foul by the on-rushing water, their | 


boat thrown broadside to the wave, and 
crew and all were overwhelmed, two of 


them never to come up alive. The third one | 
rose, and, seizing hold of a sugar hogshead 
that had been washed from the wharf, after 


many immersions finally reached shore 
unhurt. ‘The coxswain of the commodore’s 
gig stood by his boat at the expense of his 
life. Keeping her under the quarter, when 
the final rush for 
vessel came down on boat and keeper. 
One poor fellow, who had just returned 
from liberty, lost his presence of mind, and 
leaped overboard at a time when no effort 
could be made to save him. Another, in 
descending, lost his hold on the rope, and 
fell to the ground, breaking both legs and 
sustaining other injuries. We carried him 
to a frame church on the hill, where the 
surgeons, after examination, announced tu 
him it would be necessary to amputate both 
legs. He asked that he might see a priest 
before the operation. One was sent for, 
and, after a short interview, the brave fellow 
told the surgeons to proceed, saying he 
was ready for any emergency, and did not 
wish them to use anesthetics. One leg 
was amputated, by which time it became 
apparent that internal injuries of a fatal 
nature had been sustained, and he was 
saved furthersunnecessary suffering. 
Leaving him in the hands of the surgeons 
I collected what men I could and returned 


the shore occurred, the | 


to the vessel. Many had remained op 
board concluding that the threatening waye 
could not raise sufficient force for a 
charge. When within hailing dist 
was commanded by a superior of 
take a cutlass and clear the men out 
grog shop on the opposite side of th: 
from the ship. On entering I found 


second 
nee, | 
er to 
of a 
street 
twenty 
vith all 
the liquor their stomachs could accommo. 
date. They found themselves among ; 
rare assortment of the vilest kind from which 


glowed with the liquid fire they had im 
bibed. Foremost among them I noticed 
our two prisoners with their chains stil! dan. 
gling to their limbs, far gone in intoxication, 
I ordered them all out and stood guard until 
relieved by the owner. His face elongated 


within. Billiard-tables, chairs, counters, rum 
bottles and rubbish were piled together in a 
slimy heap at the further end of the room. 
On returning aboard ship for dry cloth- 
ing I learned the full extent of damage sus 
tained by our floating home. Her rudder 
was torn from its gimbals, forty feet of keel 
was gone, much copper was stripped off, 
two holes were in the bottom, and her fram: 
was so racked that the engines were out of 
line, the shaft was bent near the propeller, 
and seams were gaping fore and aft. 
Hearing that a widow lady and family who 
resided a half mile from the town were in 
great distress, three of us who were a¢ 
quainted with them proceeded to their 
assistance. We arrived at the house early 
in the evening and found them huddled 
together in the yard almost paralyzed with 
terror, without shelter and their house so 
damaged that it would have to be rebuilt. 
We removed what furniture and clothing 
was necessary for their present comfort and 
improvising a tent we prepared for camping 
out for the night. We built a large fire 
under the trees and made every one as 
comfortable as possible. But in vain did 
we woo sleep that night. Severe shocks 
occurred at intervals of a half hour during 
the entire night, which had the effect of 
keeping us all on the gué vive. So there 
was nothing for us to do but accept the 
situation and make the best of it. ‘The 
night was beautiful and clear, the heavens 
were filled with bright stars, and, in spite of 
the unfortunate condition in which we were 
all placed, there was a charm in the situa- 
tion, whether owing to the presence of the 
ladies or the novelty of the surroundings I 
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cannot say. But this I know, the mental 
exertion put forth by the sterner sex to allay 
the fear and anxiety of the gentler, gave all 

flow of spirits and humor that the fre- 
quent and violent shocks could but tem- 
porarily subdue. So passed the first night 
with us, and when the morning dawned we 
folded our tents and moved our friends into 
the town and gave them a part of a large 
tent made from the ship’s awnings and 
erected by our crew in a palm-grove for 
the benefit of such white families as might 
feel disposed to accept of its hospitable 


he negroes from the plantations were 
terribly affected by the earthquakes; they 
saw water oozing from the sides of the hills, 
here no springs were known, and the 
rumbling and shaking of the earth filled 
hem with superstitious terrors. 
them died from fright, as I was informed by 
i clergyman who ministered among them. 
Hundreds of them flocked into town, and 
for the accommodation of them and others 
we constructed a tent out of our mainsail. 
lhe scene in this palm-grove was not unlike 
an old-time camp-meeting. The sojourn- 


Some of 


ers in both tents devoted their 
time principally to religious exer- 
cises, of which singing formed 
the greater part. At times 
these tents would be giving forth 
volumes of music and praise 
that made the very welkin ring ; 
but in a day or two it came to 
be the custom to alternate, one 
listening while the other sang, 
until the superiority of the negro 
music was acknowledged, when 
the black tent had to bear the 
burden of song. We hada good 
opportunity for observing the 
negro character under the most 
trying circumstances, and had 
abundant evidence of its vola- 
tile nature. They were all very 
devout, very penitent for the first 
three days, and spent the day 
and nearly all the night-time in 
prayer and praise. If there was 
a cessation in their devotions at 
any time, night or day, a shock 
was sure to revive them, and 
a long prayer and one hymn, at 
least, would follow. But as days 
passed and the shocks occurred 
with less frequency and violence, 
natural gayety 

and as their- *¢fertoire of hymns 
had been exhausted, some of them 
sionally would venture to interject a popular 
ballad imported from the states, and all 
would join in and render it with a full 
chorus. On one occasion they were singing 
with great gusto, 

“TI wish 


Sambo’s arose, 


occa 


I were in Dixie,’ 


~— 


whty > ja bawes 
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when whir-r-r-er came a tremendous vibra- 
tion, which hushed every voice in an instant, 
and, as soon as recovered, fervent prayers 
took the place of the worldly song, followed 
by the doubly appropriate hymn beginning, 


“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 


People outside of the tents conducted 
themselves during these trying times in va- 
rious manners. Some relied solely on their 
devotions, others gave rum their exclusive at- 
tention,while still others there were who made 
as they thought, a judicious admixture of the 
two. All, however, seemed to suffer acutely 
from anxiety and nervousness. There is noth- 
ing, I believe, so trying to a healthy nervous 
system as a succession of earthquakes. Toa 
landsman a gale at sea has untold terrors ; 
yet the tossings of his bark can be accounted 
for: the wind and waves are there, and the 
result may be anticipated. But in an earth- 
quake all these factors are wanting; the 
cause is mysterious and unknown; the re- 
sult anticipated is destruction in some form, 
and the tension of the nerves is most wear- 
ing. Imagination magnifies the danger, 
and thus keeps the sensorium on a constant 
strain for the next shock. The third day 
after the wreck an unusually severe vibration 


occurred, after which the smell of sulphur 
was plainly perceptible. I was Standing at 
the time by the side of a friend, and so affected 
was I by this new symptom of danger that | 
could not mention it. I felt like one who 
sees a fatal symptom appearing on the face of 
a sick friend ; my heart fell within me, and | 
could not muster courage to speak of it. My 
friend sniffed the Plutonic odor, however, and 
exclaimed, “Gods! X., did you smell brim. 
stone ? What if a volcano be under us!” | 
confess I was trying to banish the same 
thought. 

At length, after fourteen days of anxiety, 
we were relieved by the appearance of the 
United States steamer “ De Soto,” from St. 
Thomas (herself badly damaged by the 
tidal wave), with instructions to convey all 
but a few of us back to the United States, 
How glad we were to quit that island words 
cannot express. Ocean, with its uncertain. 


| ties, its waves and tempests, even in a dam 


aged vessel, was thrice welcome. 
Our ark of refuge bore us safely to our 


| native shores, and Uncle Sam, not forgetful 


of his own, had our noble vessel launched 


| and repaired from keel to mast-head, and 
| to-day she sails the seas without a mark of 


her rough handling by the earthquake wave 


ST. ELMO’S LIGHT. 
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In April, 1863, the President, Mrs. Lin- 
coln, Tad, Attorney-General Bates and two 
friends, of whom I was one, went on an 
excursion to the Army of the Potomac, then 
commanded by General Hooker, and lying 
along the north bank of the Rappahan- 
nock, opposite Fredericksburg. We staid 
with the army five or six days, during 


| or, at least, he appeared to. 





which Lincoln reviewed the several corps 
of that magnificent organization. An at- | 
tack on Charleston was then impending, 
and on the way from Washington to the 
landing at Acquia Creek the President was | 
very much depressed. The little steamer 
was detained by a severe snow-storm, and 
it was found necessary to anchor under 
Indian Head for the night. A comfortable | 
supper was improvised for the party, and the 
preparations and contrivances which were 
necessary to give us sleeping-places roused | 
the President to make his usual number | 
of jokes. But after all was quiet for the | 


night, and only two of the company were 
about the steamer, the President came and, 
sitting down beside me, whispered : “ How 


many of our monitors will you wager are 
at the bottom of Charleston Harbor?” I 
essayed to give a cheerful view of the 
Charleston situation. But he would not 
be encouraged. He then went on to say 
that he did not believe that an attack 
by water on Charleston could ever pos- | 
sibly succeed. He talked a long time about 
his “notions” as he called them, and 
General Halleck’s plans. He went off to 
bed, saying mournfully, “I have no faith 
in it. It is too late.” When we reached 
Hooker’s head-quarters next day, the first 
inquiries were for “rebel papers,” which 
were usually brought in from the picket 
lines. These he examined with 
anxiety, hoping that he might find an item 
of news from Charleston. And, one day, 
having looked all over a Richmond paper 
several times, without finding a paragraph 


which he had been told was in it, he was | 


mightily pleased to have it pointed out to 
him, and said, “It is plain that newspapers 
are made for newspaper men; being only 
a layman, it was impossible for me to find 
that.” 

The President enjoyed his trip very much, 


great | 


| Richmond. 


But one day, 
when one of the party said that the rest 
was good for him, he shook his head 
dubiously, and replied, “I don’t know 
about the ‘rest,’ as you call it. I suppose 
it is good for the body. But the tired part 
of me is inside and out of reach.” He rode 
a great deal while with the army, always pre- 
ferring the saddle to the elegant ambu- 
lance which had been provided by General 
Ingalls. He sat his horse well, but he rode 
hard, and during his stay I think he regularly 
used up at least one horse each day. Little 
Tad invariably followed in his father’s train, 
and mounted on a small horse, accompanied , 


| by an orderly, the youngster was a conspic- 


uous figure as his gray cloak flew in the 


| wind while we hung on the flanks of the 


brilliant staff of Hooker and his generals. 
One night, while the President and 
myself were alone together in Hooker’s hut, 
he looked cautiously about him, but in a 
half-jocular way, and taking a diminutive 
scrap of paper out of his pocket, gave it to 
me. On this scrap were written these fig- 
ures: “ 216,718—146,000— 169,000.” I 
looked at the paper with puzzled wonder, 
when he explained that the first figures 
represented the sum total of the men on 


| the rolls of the army of the Potomac, that 


the second were the actual available force, 
and the last represented the numerical 
strength to which the force might be in- 


| creased when the army should move. 


“You can send that by letter to Cali- 
fornia, by and by, if you want. It can’t 
get back here in time todoany harm. But 
don’t you ever let on that I gave you those 


| figures. They'd hang me for giving infor- 
| mation to the enemy.” 


Hooker’s great movement on Richmond 
took place in May following, about three 
weeks after our visit. The general made 
no secret of his intention to go directly to 
Once Lincoln said, in the 
course of a chat, “If you get to Richmond, 
General ” But Hooker interrupted him 
with “ Excuse me, Mr. President, but 
there is no ‘if’ in the case. I am going 
straight to Richmond if I live.” Later in 
the day, Lincoln, privately referring to 
this confidence of the general, said, rather 
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mournfully, “ It is about the worst thing I 
have seen since I have been down here.” 

When we returned to Washington, Gen- 
eral Sickles, then commanding the Fifth 
Army Corps, and General Schurz, who 
commanded a division in the Eleventh 
Corps, accompanied the party, by the 
President’s invitation, Mr. Bates having, 
meantime, gone home. The company all 
dined together at the White House next 
day. Schurz had some private conversation 
with the President on the way up the river, 
and at the house next day. After the com- 
pany had gone, Lincoln asked me to go 
upstairs with him for a few minutes. He 
went up slowly and thoughtfully, then, 
turning around on the stairs, he said, “* Did 
you notice how glum Schurz is? He is 
dissatisfied. Poor Schurz! He seems never 
to forget that he is an adopted citizen of the 
country.” 

Early in May, the country was anxiously 
waiting for news from Chancellorsville. The 
grand movement had been only partially 
successful, but everybody expected to hear 
that the first repulse was only temporary, 
and that the army was pressing on gloriously 
to Richmond. One bright forenoon, in 


company with an old friend of Lincoln’s, I 


waited in one of the family rooms of the 
White House, as the President had asked us 
to go to the navy-yard with him to see some 
experiments in gunnery. A door opened 
and Lincoln appeared, holding an open 
telegram in his hand. The sight of his 
face and figure was frightful. He seemed 
stricken with death. Almost tottering to a 
chair, he sat down, and then I mechanically 
noticed that his face was of the same color 
as the wall behind him—not pale, not even 
sallow, but gray, like ashes. Extending the 
dispatch to me, he said, with a sort of far- 
off voice, “ Read it—news from the army,” 
The telegram was from General Butterfield, 
I think, then chief of staff to Hooker. It 
was very brief, simply saying that the army 
of the Potomac had “safely” recrossed the 
Rappahannock and was now at its old posi- 
tion on the north bank of that stream. The 
President’s friend, Dr. Henry, an old man 
and somewhat impressionable, burst into 
tears,—not so much, probably, at the news, 
as on account of its effect upon Lin- 
coln. The President regarded the old 
man for an instant with dry eyes and said, 
“What will the country say? Oh, what 





will the country say?” He seemed hungry 
for consolation and cheer, and sat a little 
while talking about the failure. Yet, it did | 


not seem that he was disappointed. }, 
only thought that the country would be. 

One foggy night in the spring of 1 
being at the White House, Lincoln asked ne 
if I would not walk over to General Halleck’; 
head-quarters with him; as we passed out of 
the family part of the house, the Presiden: 
turned back and from a number of walking. 
sticks in a corner, selected a heavy one, shod 
and tipped with historic iron bolts from some 
ship, I believe. He never used a cane jp 
walking, and as he took this he said 
dropping his voice to a serio-comic and 
confidential whisper, “ Mother * has got a 
notion into her head that I shall be assassi. 
nated, and to please her I take a cane when 
I go over to the War Department at nights— 
when I don’t forget it.” 

The precaution, though taken almost in a 
spirit of fun, made me a little nervous, espe. 
cially as the night was dark and gloomy, 
and the way to Halleck’s head-quarters lay 
through the park between the War Depart. 
ment and the White House. Crossing the 
street beyond the department building, the 
slouching figure of a man near the Winder 
building attracted my notice and I scarcely 
paid any attention to the President's chat, 
distracted as I was by the apparition. When 
we returned, an hour or two later, I was 
positively scared by the shadows made by 
the trees that stood about the park. The 
President noticed this, perhaps, for when we 
had reached the house in safety, he said, 
“Now own up that I scared you by put. 
ting plots and assassinations into your head, 
when we went out.” I confessed that | 
was worried and that I should not have 
thought of danger if he had not men- 
tioned it. He laughed and said that 
that was human nature. Then he added 
more seriously, “ I long ago made up my 
mind that if anybody wants to kill me, he 
will do it. If I worea shirt of mail and kept 
myself surrounded by a body-guard, it would 
be allthe same. There are a thousand ways 
of getting at a man if it is desirable that he 
should be killed. Besides, in this case, it 
seems to me, the man who would come after 
me would be just as objectionable to my 
enemies—if I have any.” At that time Mr. 
Hamlin was the vice-president. 

Lincoln never, but on one other occasion, 
said anything in my hearing about the danger 
of assassination. We had been to the theater 
together and had dismissed the carnage at 





* Lincoln almost always used this old-fashioned 
title for his wife. 
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a 
a side door, upon entering. T he President 
walked back with me to the White House, 
talking cheerily about the play, which was 
ohn Brougham’s “ Pocahontas, and in 
which Lincoln took great delight. An inti- 
mate friend of Lincoln’s, who had gone 
to the play with us, but who had not staid 
through the piece, met us at the door of the 
White House and remonstrated against the 
President exposing himself thus. Lincoln 
was a little nettled and showed it in his 
manner. Then he good-naturedly said, 
“ Nevertheless, the fact is I am a great 
coward. I have moral courage enough, I 
think, but I am such a coward, physically, 
that if I were to shoulder a gun, and go 
into action, I am dead sure that I should 
tum and run at the first fire——I know I 
should.” 

Lincoln liked to go to the theater. It 
gave him an hour or two of freedom from 
care and worry, and what was better, free- 
dom from the interruption of office-seekers 
and politicians. He was on such terms 
with the managers of two of the theaters 
that he could go in privately by the stage 
door, and slip into the stage boxes without 
being seen by the audience. Concealed by 
the friendly screen of the drapery, he saw 


many plays without public observation. 
Once, I remember, we were alone together 
at Ford’s theater, in a box directly under the 
one in which he afterward was assassinated. 
He was in a remarkable flow of spirits, and 
made many comical remarks on the progress 


of the play. Edwin Booth was playing in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and, as we 
sat, two or three of the supernumeraries, 
who wore scarlet hose, were constantly in the 
line of sight. Finally, the President said, 
“] wonder if those red-legged, pigeon-toed 
chaps don’t think that they are playing this 
play? They are dreadful numerous.” Just 
before the act-drop went up, each time, he 
consulted his programme and said, “ This is 
Act two eyes,” or, “‘ Act eye V,” as the case 
might be. And as we went home, he said, 
“It was a good performance, but I had a 
thousand times rather read it at home, if it 
were not for Booth’s playing. A farce, or a 
comedy, is best played; a tragedy is best 
read at home.” 

On another occasion, at the same theater, 
Lincoln saw Forrest play “ Lear.” But he 
was more impressed by John McCullough’s 
playing of Edgar, than by the great tra- 
gedian’s acting. With a certain simplicity 
of manner, he asked, “Do you suppose 
he would come to the box if we sent 





word?” I replied that the actor would un- 
doubtedly be gratified to hear a personal 
commendation from him. Mr. McCullough, 
accordingly, was brought to the door of the 
box, all dressed in stage rags and straw as he 
was, and the President thanked him very 
cordially, and with discriminating praise, 
for the pleasure which he had received from 
the performance. 

J. H. Hackett, in his part of Falstaff, 
was another actor who gave Lincoln great 
delight. With his usual desire to sig- 
nify to others his sense of obligation, he 
wrote a genial little note to the actor, 
expressing his pleasure at witnessing his 
performance. Mr. Hackett, in reply, sent a 
book of some sort; perhaps it was one of 
his own authorship. He also wrote several 
notes to the President. One night, quite 
late, when the episode had passed out of 
my mind, I went to the White House in 
answer to a message. Passing into the 
President's office, I noticed, to my surprise, 
Hackett sitting in the anteroom, as if wait- 
ing for an audience. The President asked 
me if any one was outside. On being told, 
he said, half sadly, “ Oh, I can’t see him ;- I 
can’t see him. I was in hopes he had gone 
away.” Then he added, “ Now, this just 
illustrates the difficulty of having pleasant 
friends and acquaintances in this place. 
You know how I liked Hackett as an actor, 
and how I wrote to tell him so. He sent 
me that book, and there I thought the mat- 
ter would end. He is a master of his place 
in the profession, I suppose, and well fixed 
in it. But just because we had a little 
friendly correspondence, such as any two 
men might have, he wants something. What 
do you suppose he wants?” I could not 
guess, and Lincoln added, “ Well, he wants 
to be consul to London. Oh, dear!” 

If I ever had any hold on the President’s 
good-will, it was because I never asked any 
favor of him, nor allowed myself to be the 
bearer of the requests of others. Once, how- 
ever, I didseem to transgress that rule without 
intending it. A young man in Illinois, who 
had served his time in the army, was kept from 
re-enlisting by a promise which he had made 
his mother that he would not gointothe army 
again. Chafing at the idea that he was 
staying at home in comfort while the war 
was raging, he determined to go into the 
navy, if he could, and so fight for the coun- 
try, while he kept his word to his mother. 
I told the story to Lincoln, who was amused 
at the ingenuity of the young lieutenant’s 
plan. He said, “I think that young man 
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ought to have a chance to fight if he wants 
it, even at the risk of evading his promise. 
Go over to the Navy Department, tell 
Captain Fox I sent you, and if between you 
two you can mouse out something in the 
fresh-water navy for this young man, come 
back and let me know, and the thing is 
done.” Captain Fox, then Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Navy, did “ mouse out something 
in the fresh-water navy,” and the young man 
was sent into the flotilla on the Mississippi 
River with an acting-master’s commission. 
Lincoln’s frank admission of his lack of 
knowledge of naval and military terms was 
sometimes very amusing. In reading over 
a report of a naval engagement once, he 
marked something on the margin, and when 
he next saw me, he said, “I’ve got a co- 
nundrum for you. What’s the difference 
between a ship and a bark?” At another 
time, going down the Potomac early in the 
morning, he noticed a vessel sailing into 
the long shadow cast by a headland. He 


made the remark that a poet would prob- 
ably find a fine figure in that ship sailing 
out of the sunshine into the shadow. Assent- 
ing to this, I corrected his nautical knowl- 
edge by saying that the vessel was not a 
ship, but a three-masted schooner. 


After 
laughing at his mistake and carefully fixing 
the points of difference in his mind as they 
were explained, he said, “I shall certainly 
know a three-masted schooner from a ship 
the next time I ever see either. When I 
came into this place, I was deplorably igno- 
rant of all marine matters, being only a 
prairie lawyer. But I do think that I knew 
the difference between the bow of a ship 
and her stern, and I don’t believe Secretary 
Welles did.” 

At another time, riding through the woods 
in Virginia where the soldiers had opened a 
road, he said, looking at the woodmen’s 
work, “ If there is anything I do know, it is 
how to fell a tree.” And as we jolted on, 
he pointed out the cleanly cut stumps of 
some, saying, “‘ Now, that’s a good butt,” or, 
“ The man that felled that tree didn’t know 
his business. See what a contemptible 
butt he has left. It looks as if it had been 
chawed off!” 

This conversation naturally brought up 
the subject of rail-splitting. ‘The President 
said that he did not remember splitting 
many rails in his life. In fact, rail-fences 
were not in his line at all; but he was 
proud, he said, of his record as a woodsman. 
Somebody reminded him that he had au- 
thenticated some rails as of his splitting, 





during the Lincoln and Hamlin campaign, 
“ No, I didn’t,” he replied. “They brought 
those rails in where I was, with a greg 
hurrah, and what I did say was that if | 
ever split any rails on the piece of ground 
that those rails came from, and I was not 
sure whether I had or not, I was sure that 
those were the rails.” 

In private conversation Lincoln mani- 
fested a singular reluctance to speak of 
himself as President, or to mention the 
office with any sort of personal reference to 
himself. He always used the phrase, 
“ since I came into this place,” instead of 
saying, “since I became President.” The war 
he usually spoke of as “ this great trouble.” 
and he almost never alluded to the enemy 
as “ Confederates,” or “the Confederate 
government,” but he used the word “rebel” 
in his talk and in his letters. 

He also had an unconquerable reluctance 
to appear to lead public opinion, and often 
spoke of himself as “the attorney for the 
people.” Once, however, when a Senator 
was urging on him a certain course which 
the President was not disposed to pursue, 
the Senator said, 

“ You say you are the people’s attorney. 
Now, you will admit that this course would 
be most popular.” 

“ But I am not going to let my client 
manage the case against my judgment,” 
Lincoln replied quickly. “As long as I am 
attorney for the people I shall manage the 
case to the best of my ability. They will 
have a chance to put me out, by and by, if 
my management is not satisfactory.” 

When he was renominated, he_ said that 
being human, he desired to serve a second 
term, and to “see this thing through.” 
Yet, he said that if he had not been re. 
nominated, he should have returned to 
private life with absolute content. In 1862, 
when some one referred to the possibility 
of his re-election, he raised his hand, 
warningly, and said, “ There! there! never 
mention that again. I don’t like to think 
of it. I Aave to think of it sometimes, it is 
true. But there’s time enough to think of 
it long after this.” 

On the day of his re-election, I was at 
the White House, which was singularly de- 
serted. During the summer he had been 
once or twice discouraged; as the war 
flagged, people grew discontented, and the 
finances ran low. At one time, I remem- 
ber, he expressed himself as uncertain 
whether the people would pronounce for 
peace or war. If he was to be defeated, he 
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said, the verdict of the people must be ac- 
cepted as final against any further prosecu- 
tion of the war. “ The other man,” as he 
called McClellan, “ was on a peace platform.” 
But on that morning Lincoln was as bright 
and cheery as the’beautiful November day. 
He had a new story of Tad’s wit and hu- 
mor; for the lad was very clever. Tad had 
burst into his father’s office, early in the 
day, with the information that the detach- 
ment of Pennsylvania troops, quartered on 
the White House grounds, on the Potomac 
front, “ were voting for Lincoln and John- 
son.” The excited lad insisted on his 
father’s going to the window to see this 
spectacle. Seeing a pet turkey which had 
been spared from the cook’s knife, at 
Christmas, in answer to Tad’s tearful peti- 
tion, Lincoln said, 

“What business has the turkey stalking 
about the polls in that way ? Does he vote ?” 

“No,” was the quick reply of the boy, 
“he’s not of age.” 

That was a favorite anecdote with the 
President for several days. This is, perhaps, 
a good place to tell another little story of Tad, 
which the President told with considerable 
amusement. On the occasion of issuing a 
presidential proclamation for a national fast, 
Tad expressed some curiosity as to what a 
fast-day could possibly be. The result of 
his investigations filled him with dismay. 
An absolute fasting for one whole day, such 
as he was told to expect, was dreadful. 
Accordingly, he established a food depot 
under the seat of a coach in the carriage- 
house. To this he furtively conveyed savings 
from his table-rations and such bits of food 
as he could pick up about the larder of the 
White House. Nobody suspected what he 
was doing, until a servant, one day, while 
cleaning the carriage, lighted on this store 
of provision, much to the rage and conster- 
nation of the lad, who stood by watching 
the gradual approach of the man to his 
provision depot. The President related the 
incident with glee, and added, “ If he grows 
to be a man, Tad will be what the women 
all dote on—a good provider.” But Tad 
was cut down in the flower of his young 
manhood, and survived his father only a 
few years. 

Lincoln had promised to send to an inti- 
mate personal friend in Washington Terri- 
tory the correct news of the presidential 
election of 1864. The election occurred 
November 8th, and the President asked me 
to bring “all the news” that night. But 
he was not willing to send any message until 





the next forenoon, when he dictated the fol- 
lowing dispatch : 


“ WASHINGTON, November 9, 1864. 
“To A. G. Henry, Surveyor-General, 

“ Olympia, Washington Territory. 

“With returns, and states of which we are confi- 

dent, the re-election of the President is considered 
certain, while it is not certain that McClellan has 
carried any state, though the-chances are that he has 
carried New Jersey and Kentucky.” 


Having read this over to him, I gave it 
to him to sign. “Ohno,” he said, “you 
sign it. You see, it is written in that way; 
and though I should like to please the good 
old doctor, I don’t believe it would look 
well for a message from me to go traveling 
around the country blowing my own horn. 
You sign the message and I'll send it.” 
The telegram was sent from the War Depart- 
ment, I believe. It was several days before 
Delaware was definitely decided for Mc- 
Clellan. 

During the presidential campaign of 1864 
occurred the famous Niagara conference. 
The agitation at Washington was very great. 
Many leading Republican Congressmen were 
angry with the President for what they con- 
sidered his indiscreet negotiations with rebel 
envoys. He was not long in finding this 
out, and one day, after asking me what 
people were talking about, he said, wearily, 
“ Well, it’s hardly fair to say that this wont 
amount to anything. It will shut up Gree- 
ley and satisfy the people who are clamoring 
for peace. That’s something, anyhow.” 

At another time, when he asked the usual 
question, “ What are people talking about ?” 
I replied that they were speculating on the 
probability of Chase’s being appointed Chief- 
justice. The smile on his face at once dis- 
appeared, and he said, with gravity and 
sadness, “ My friends all over the country 
are trying to put up the bars between me 
and Governor Chase. I have a vast num- 
ber of messages and letters from men who 
think they are my friends, imploring and 
warning me not to appoint him.” He paused 
a moment, and then resumed, pointing to a 
pile of telegrams and messages on the table, 
“Now, I know meaner things about Gov- 
ernor Chase than any of those men can tell 
me; but I am going to nominate him.” 
Three days after that, the appointment was 
made public, and some of Mr. Chase’s in- 
discreet friends, who had said that Lincoln 
“was not large enough to make such an 
appointment,” made good their new position 
by saying that he had been coerced by pub- 
lic opinion. 
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There was, sometimes, a curious incon- 
sistency between Lincoln's public and pri- 
vate utterances. Not long after Edward 
Everett’s death, he referred to that event as 
a public loss. On the evening of the day 
when the news of the death reached Wash- 
ington, I was at the White House, and the 
conversation naturally fell upon that topic. 
Lincoln said, ‘“ Now, you are a loyal New 
Englander—loyal to New England—what 
great work of Everett’s do you remember ?” 
I was forced to say that I could not recall 
any. The President persisted and wanted 
to know if I could not recollect any great 
speech. Not receiving satisfaction, he said, 
looking around the room in his half-comical 
fashion, as if afraid of being overheard, 
“Now, do you know, I think Edward 
Everett was very much overrated. He 
hasn’t left any enduring monument. But 
there was one speech in which, addressing 
a statue of John Adams and a picture of 
Washington, in Faneuil Hall, Boston, he 
apostrophized them and said, ‘Teach us 
the love of liberty protected by law!’ That 
was very fine, it seems to me. Still, it was 
only a good idea, introduced by noble lan- 
guage.” 


Continuing his discussion of Everett, he 
referred to his celebrated address on Wash- 
ington, which was delivered through the 
South, as if in the hope that the rising storm 
of the rebellion might be quelled by this 


oratorical oil on the waters. Lincoln 
recalled a story told of Everett’s manner. 
It was necessary, in his Washington ora- 
ation, to relate an anecdote accompanied 
by the jingle of coin in the lecturer’s pocket. 
This was done at each of the five hundred 
repetitions of the address, in the same man- 
ner, and with unvarying accuracy. When 
gold and silver disappeared from circula- 
tion, Mr. Everett procured and kept for this 
purpose a few coins with which, and a 
bunch of keys, the usual effect was pro- 
duced. “And I am told,” added Lincoln, 
“that whenever Mr. Everett delivered that 
lecture, he took along those things. They 
were what, I believe, the theatrical people 
would call his ‘ properties.’” 

While this talk was going on, the cards 
of Congressman Hooper and Professor 
Agassiz were brought in by a servant. 
“ Agassiz!” exclaimed the President with 
great delight, “I never met him yet, and 
Hooper promised to bring him up to-night.” 
I rose to go, when he said, “ Don’t go, don’t 
go. Sit down, and let us see what we can 
pick up that’s new from this great man.” 





The conversation, however, was not very 
learned. The President and the savans 
seemed like two boys who wanted to ask 
questions which appeared commonplace, byt 
were not quite sure of each other. Each 
man was simplicity itself. Lincoln asked 
for the correct pronunciation and deriva. 
tion of Agassiz’s name, and both men prat. 
tled on about curious proper names in yari- 
ous languages, and odd correspondences 
between names of common things in differ. 
ent tongues. Agassiz asked Lincoln if he 
ever had engaged in lecturing, in his life. 
Lincoln gave the outline of a lecture, which 
he had partly written, to show the origin 
of inventions, and prove that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. “I think I can 
show,” said he, “at least, in a fanciful way, 
that all the modern inventions were known 
centuries ago.” Agassiz begged that Lin- 
coln would finish’ the lecture, sometime. 
Lincoln replied that he had the manu- 
script somewhere in his papers, “ and,” said 
he, “ when I get out of this place, I'll finish 
it up, perhaps, and get my friend B—— to 
print it somewhere.” When these two visi- 
tors had departed, Agassiz and Lincoln 
shaking hands with great warmth, the latter 
turned to me with a quizzical smile and said, 
“Well, I wasn’t so badly scared, after all! 
were you?” He had evidently expected 
to be very much oppressed by the great 
man’s learning. He admitted that he had 
cross-examined him on “things not in the 
books.” 

While the ceremonies of the second in- 
auguration were in progress, just as Lincoln 
stepped forward to take the oath of office, 
the sun, which had been obscured by rain- 
clouds, burst forth in splendor. In conver- 
sation, next day, the President asked, “ Did 
you notice that sunburst? It made my 
heart jump.” Later in the month, Miss 
Anna Dickinson, in a lecture delivered in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, 
eloquently alluded to the sunburst as a 
happy omen. The President sat directly in 
front of the speaker, and from the reporter's 
gallery, behind her, I had caught his eye, 
soon after he sat down. When Miss Dickin- 
son referred to the sunbeam, he looked up 
to me, involuntarily, and I thought his eyes 
were suffused with moisture. Perhaps they 
were, but next day, he said, “I wonder if 
Miss Dickinson saw me wink at you?” 

Returning from a visit to the Army of the 
Potomac, when its depots were at City Point, 
I gave an account of my visit to the Presi- 
dent, as he had sent me with a special pass 
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to Grant’s head-quarters. He asked, jocu- 
larly, “ Did you meet any colonels who 
wanted to be brigadiers, or any brigadiers 
who wanted to be major-generals, or any 
major-generals who want to run things? 

Receiving a reply in the negative, he 
stretched out his hand in mock congratula- 
tion, and said, “ Happy man !” Afterward, 
an officer who had been attentive to our 
little party, did come to my lodgings and 
complained that he ought to be promoted, 
urging, among other things, that his rela- 
tionship to a distinguished general kept him 
down. I told the incident to the President, 
after recalling his previous questions to 
me. Lincoln fairly shrieked with laugh- 
ter, and cried, “ Keeps him down? Keeps 
him down? That’s all that keeps him 

” 
“ western senator who had failed of a 
re-election, brought his successor, one day, 
and introduced him to the President. Lin- 
coln, in reply, expressed his gratification at 
making the acquaintance of a new senator, 
« Yet,” he added, “I hate to have old friends 
like Senator W., go away. And, another 
thing, I usually find that a senator or repre- 
sentative out of business is a sort of lame 
duck. He has to be provided for.” When 
the two gentlemen had withdrawn I took 
the liberty of saying that Mr. W. did not 
seem to relish that remark. Weeks after, 
when I had forgotten the circumstance, the 
President said, “ You thought I was almost 
rude to Senator W., the other day. Well, 
now he wants Commissioner Dole’s place !” 
Mr. Dole was then commissioner of Indian 
affairs. 

An old acquaintance of the President, 
whom he had not seen for many years, 
visited Washington. Lincoln desired to 
give him a place. Thus encouraged, the 
visitor, who was an honest man, but wholly 
inexperienced in public affairs or in busi- 
ness, asked for a high office. The President 
was aghast, and said, “ Good gracious! why 
didn’t he ask to be Secretary of the Treasury 
and have done with it?” Afterward, he 
said, “ Well, now, I never thought M. had 
anything more than average ability, when we 
were young men together—and he wants to 
beSuperintendent of the Mint!” He paused, 
and added, with a queer smile, “ But, then, 
I suppose he thought the same thing about 
me, and—here Iam!” M. was appointed 
to a post for which he was really fitted, and 
which he filled with credit. 

An inventor of a compound to be used 
as “Greek fire” showed the effect of his 





invention to the President, one summer 
evening, in the grounds near the White 
House. Boards were set up, and the stuff, 
being thrown upon them, burst into flames 
and burned them. Lincoln stalked down 
into the gloom, where the stuff was still 
smoldering, pulled up a handful of grass, 
came back, and said to the inventor. 
“That’s very curious, indeed—very inter- 
esting. Now, can’t you invent something 
to burn bricks, mortar, earth-works, or even 
green grass? Up to this date, our armies 
find no difficulty in burning wood.” ‘The 
inventor went away sorrowful. 

When the Democratic convention, which 
nominated McClellan for the presidency in 
1864, was about to assemble, he said, “ That 
convention must put a war man on a peace 
platform, or a peace man on a war platform, 
I don’t care much which.” As I was going 
to the convention, but not to return at once 
to Washington, Lincoln said, “I wish you 
would write me, say, two letters, giving me 
an idea of the tone and temper of the con- 
vention, and of tiie delegates, as you meet 
them.” This I agreed to do and asked for 
further instructions, when he said, “ Write 
just what you would talk, but wouldn’t 
print.” 

Lincoln very seldom invented a story. 
Once he said to me, “ You speak of Lin- 
coln stories. I don’t think that is a correct 
phrase. I don’t make the stories mine by 
telling them. I am only a retail dealer.” 
Numberless stories were repeated to him as 
being from him, but he once said that, so far 
as he knew, only about one-sixth of all those 
which were credited to him had ever been 
told by him. He never forgot a good story, 
and his apt application of those which lay 
in his mind gave them peculiar crispness and 
freshness. Here is a case in point: In 
1863, a certain captain of volunteers was on 
trial in Washington for a misuse of the funds 
of his company. The accused officer made 
only a feeble defense and seemed to treat 
the matter with indifference. After a while, 
however, a new charge—that of disloyalty 
to the government—came into the case. 
The accused was at once excited to a high 
degree of indignation and made a very 
vigorous defense. He appeared to. think 
lightly of being convicted of embezzling, but 
to be called a traitor was more than he 
could bear. At the breakfast-table, one 
morning, the President, who had been read- 
ing an account of this case in the newspa- 
per, began to laugh and said, “ This fellow 
reminds me of a juror in a case of hen 
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stealing which I* tried in Illinois, many years 
ago. The accused man was summarily 
convicted. After adjournment of court, as 
I was riding to the next town, one of the 
jurors in the case came cantering up behind 
me and complimented me on the vigor with 
which I had pressed the prosecution of the 
unfortunate hen-thief. Then he added, 
‘Why, when I was young, and my back 
was strong, and the country was new, I 
didn’t mind taking off a sheep now and 
then. But stealing hens! Oh, Jerusalem!’ 
Now, this captain has evidently been steal- 
ing sheep, and that is as much as he can 
bear.” 

Scripture stories were also used by Lin- 
coln to illustrate his argument or to enforce 
a point. Judge E. had been concerned in 
a certain secret organization of “ radical” 
Republicans, whose design was to defeat 
Lincoln’s renomination. When this futile 
opposition had died out, the judge was 
pressed by his friends for a profitable office. 
Lincoln appointed him, and to one who 
remonstrated against such a display of mag- 
nanimity, he replied, “Well, I suppose 
Judge E., having been disappointed before, 
did behave pretty ugly; but that wouldn’t 
make him any less fit for this place; and I 
have Scriptural authority for appointing him. 
You remember that when the Lord was on 
Mount Sinai getting out a commission for 
Aaron, that same Aaron was at the foot of 
the mountain making a false god for the 
people to worship. Yet Aaron got his com- 
mission, you know.” 

This same magnanimity was strikingly 
displayed on a similar occasion, when a gen- 
tleman who had been conspicuous in his 
opposition to Lincoln’s renomination was 
appointed to one of the auditorships of the 
Treasury. To make this appointment, it was 
necessary to remove an officer and put him 
into another place, leaving the office thus 
made vacant for the new appointee. One 
day I met the two gentlemen coming glee- 
fully out of the President’s cabinet with their 
new commissions in their hands. Going in 
and closing the door behind me, I found 
the President alone, as I had come by ap- 
pointment. He began to laugh and said: 

“You look sour. You met W. going out 
with his commission ?” 

“Yes, Mr. President.” 

“And you think that was a foolish ap- 





*The writer is not certain, now, whether Mr. 
Lincoln told this story out of his own experience, 
or at second hand. The application, of course, was 
his own. 





pointment because he intrigued to put Chase 
on the track instead of me? Now, nobody 
will deny that he is a first-rate man for the 
place which he is appointed to, and I am 
bound to see that his opposition to me, 
personally, shall not interfere with my giving 
the people a good officer.” 

Lincoln was addicted to coining words 
and to using words which, though not found 
in the lexicons, seemed to express his mean. 
ing better than any other. Thus, of people 
who were pragmatic and meddlesome, he 
said that they were “ interruptious.” The 
quality of being easily duped he called 
“ du-pen’-ance ;” and of a man who had been 
overtaken by a just retribution he said that 
“he had got his come-up-ence.” 

So much has been written about Lincolp’s 
private life and personal habits, that it seems 
unnecessary now to add more than a word 
He was simple in all his tastes; liked old 
songs and old poetry. He was always 
neatly, but not finically dressed. He dis- 
liked gloves, and once I saw him extract 
seven or eight pairs of gloves from an over. 
coat pocket, where they had accumulated 
after having been furnished him by Mrs. Lin. 
coln. Usually, he drank tea and coffee at 
the table, but he preferred milk, or cold 
water. Wine was never on the table at the 
White House, except when visitors, other 
than familiar friends, were present. The 
President’s glass was always filled, and he 
usually touched it to his lips. Sometimes 
he drank a few swallows, but never a whole 
glass, probably. He was cordial and afia- 
ble, and his simple-hearted manners made a 
strong impression upon those who met him 
for the first time. I have known impres- 
sionable women, touched by his sad face 
and his gentle bearing, to go away in tears. 
Once I found him sitting in his chair so 
collapsed and weary that he did not look 
up or speak when I addressed him. He 
put out his hand, mechanically, as if to 
shake hands, when I told him I had come 
at his bidding. It was several minutes be- 
fore he was roused enough to say that he 
“had had a mighty hard day.” Once, too, 
at a reception in the White House, I joined 
the long “queue” of people, shook hands 
with him, received the usual “Glad to see 
you, sir,” and passed on. Later in the 
evening, meeting me, he declared that he 
had not seen me before, and explained his 
preoccupation of manner while the people 
were shaking hands with him by saying that 
he was “thinking of a man down South. 
It afterward came out that “the man down 
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South” was Sherman. Once, when a vis- 
itor used profane language in his presence, 
he rose and said, “I thought Senator C. 
had sent me a gentleman. I was mistaken. 
There is the door, and I wish you good- 
night.” At another time, a delegation from 
a distant state waited on him with a written 
protest against certain appointments. The 
paper contained some reflections upon the 
character of Senator Baker, Lincoln’s old 
and beloved friend. With great dignity, 
the President said, “This is my paper 
which you have given me?” Assured that 
it was, he added, “ To do with as I please ?” 
“Certainly, Mr. President.” Lincoln stooped 
to the fire-place behind him, laid it on the 
burning coals, turned and said, “ Good day, 
gentlemen.” 


After Lincoln had been re-elected, he be- | 


gan to consider what ke should do when his 
second term of office had expired. 
Lincoln desired to go to Europe for a long 
tour of pleasure. The President was disposed 
to gratify her wish, but he fixed his eyes on 
California as a place of permanent residence. 





Mrs. | 


He thought that that country offered better 
opportunities for his two boys, one of whom 
was then in college, than the older states. 
He had heard so much of the delightful 
climate and the abundant natural produc- 
tions of California, that he had become 
possessed of a strong desire to visit the state, 
and remain there if he were satisfied with 
the results of his observations. “When 
we leave this place,” he said, one day, “ we 
shall have enough, I think, to take care of 
us old people. The boys must look out for 
themselves. I guess mother will be satisfied 
with six months or so in Europe. After 
that, I should really like to go to California 


| and take a look at the Pacific coast.” 


I have thus recalled and set forth some of 


| the incidents in Lincoln’s life as they remain 


in my mind. To many persons these details, 
written without any attempt at symmetrical 
arrangement, may seem trivial. But the 
purpose of this record will have been ful- 
filled if it shall help anybody to a better 
understanding of the character of one of the 
greatest and wisest men who ever lived. 


WHAT OUR BOYS ARE READING. 


Few gentlemen, who have occasion to 
visit news-offices, can have failed to notice 
the periodical literature for boys, which has 
been growing up during the last few years. 
The increase in the number of these papers 
and magazines, and the appearance, from 
time to time, of new ones, which, to judge 
by the pictures, are always worse than the 
old, seem to indicate that they find a wide 
market. Moreover, they appear not only 
among the idle and vicious boys in great 


cities, but also among school-boys whose | 


parents are careful about the influences 
brought to bear on their children. No stu- 
dent of social phenomena can pass with neg- 


lect facts of this kind,—-so practical, and so | 


important in their possible effects on society. 

The writer was confirmed in the deter- 
mination to examine this literature, by 
happening to observe, last summer, the 
eagerness with which some of these pa- 
pers were read, and the apparent famil- 
larity with which they were discussed, 
by a number of boys, who seemed to be 
returning from boarding-school, and to 
belong to families which enjoy good ‘social 
advantages. The number of copies exam- 





ined for the present purpose was not large, 
but they were taken at random and from all 
the different periodicals to be found. 

These periodicals contain stories, songs, 
mock speeches, and negro minstrel dia- 
logues,—and nothing else. The literary 
material is either intensely stupid, or spiced 
to the highest degree with sensation. The 
stories are about hunting, Indian warfare, 
California desperado life, pirates, wild sea 
adventure, highwaymen, crimes and horrible 
accidents, horrors (tortures and snake sto- 
ries), gamblers, practical jokes, the life of 
vagabond boys, and the wild behavior of 
dissipated boys in great cities. This cata- 
logue is exhaustive. There are no other 
stories. The dialogue is short, sharp, and 
continuous. It is broken by the minimum 
of description and by no preaching. It is 
almost entirely in slang of the most exagger- 
ated kind, and of every variety,—that of the 
sea, of California, and of the Bowery; of ne- 
groes, “ Dutchmen,” Yankees, Chinese, and 
Indians, to say nothing of that of a score of 
the most irregular and questionable occupa- 
tions ever followed by men. When the stories 
even nominally treat of school-life, they say 
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nothing of schoo/-life. There is simply a suc- 
cession of practical jokes, mischief, outrages, 
heroic but impossible feats, fighting, and hor- 
rors, but nothing about the business of school, 
any more than if the house in which the boys 
live were a summer boarding-house. The 
sensational incidents in these stories are intro- 
duced by force, apparently for the mere pur- 
pose of producing a highly spiced mixture. 
One of the school stories before us has a “ lo- 
cal color” which is purely English, although 
the names are Americanized. The mixture 
is ridiculous in the extreme. The hero is 
the son of a “country gentleman” of Ohio, 
and comes to school with an old drunkard, 
“ ex-butler” of the Ohio country gentleman, 
whom he allows to join him, at the Grand 
Central Depot. This scandalous old rascal 
is kept in the story, apparently because an 
old drunkard is either a good instrument or 
a good victim for practical jokes. The hero 
goes to dine with a gentleman whose place, 
near the school, is called the “ Pnory.” 
While waiting for dinner he goes out for a 
stroll in the “ Park.” He rescues a girl from 
drowning, sends back to school for another 
suit of clothes, goes out again and takes a 
ride on a bison, is thrown off, strikes, in 
falling, a professor, who is fortunately fat 


enough to break his fall, goes to the “snake 
house” with the professor, is fascinated by 
the rattle-snake which gets loose, seizes the 
reptile and throws it away after it has bitten 
through the professor’s trowsers —all before 
dinner. All the teachers, of course, are sneaks 


and blackguards. In this same story, one 
of the assistant teachers (usher, he is 
called) gets drunk and insults the principal, 


whereupon the latter holds the nozzle, while | 


he directs some of the boys to work a 
garden pump, and throws water on the 
assistant, who lies helplessly drunk on the 
grass,—all of which is enforced by a picture. 
There is not a decent good boy in the 
story. There is not even the old type of 
sneaking good boy. The sneaks and 
bullies are all despicable in the extreme. 
The heroes are continually devising mis- 
chief which is mean and cruel, but which 
is here represented as smart and funny. 
They all have a dare-devil character, and 
brave the principal’s rod as one of the 
smallest dangers of life. There is a great 
deal of the traditional English brutality in 
exaggerated forms. The nearest approach 
to anything respectable is that a/fer another 
boy has been whipped for mischief done by 
the hero, the latter tells his friend that they 
ought to have confessed, but the friend 








replies with the crushing rejoinder that then 
there would only have been three flogged 
instead of one. 

Another type of hero very common in 
these stories is the city youth, son of a rich 
father, who does not give his son as much 
pocket money as the latter considers suit- 
able. This constitutes stinginess on the 
father’s part, although it might be consid- 
ered pardonable, seeing that these young 
men drink champagne every day, treat the 
crowd generally when they drink, and play 
billiards for $100 a game. The father, in 
this class of stories, is represented as secretly 
vicious and hypocritically pious. In the 
specimen of this class before us the young 
man is “ discovered” in the Police Court as 
a prisoner, whence he is remanded to the 
Tombs. He has been arrested for collaring 
a big policeman, to prevent him from over- 
taking a girl charged with pocket-picking. 
He interfered because he judged from the 
girl’s face that she was innocent, and it is 
suggested, for future development in the 
story, that she was running away from 
insult, and that the cry of “stop thief” was 
to get help from the police and others to 
seize her. The hero, who is the son of a 
man worth five millions, and who is in prison 
under an assumed name, now sends for his 
father’s clerk and demands $1,000, saying that 
otherwise he will declare his real name and 
disgrace his family. He gets the money. 
He then sends for a notorious Tombs lawyer, 
to whom he gives $500. With this sum 
his release is easily procured. He then 
starts with his cousin to initiate the latter 
into life in New York. They go to a thieves’ 
college, where they see a young fellow grad- 
uated. His part consists in taking things 
from the pockets of a hanging figure, to the 
garments of which bells are attached, without 
causing the bells to ring. Of this a full-page 
illustration is given. The two young men 
then go up the Bowery to a beer saloon 
where the hero sustains his character by his 
vulgar familiarity with the girl waiters. 
Next, they hear a row in a side street. 
They find a crowd collected watching a 
woman who hangs from a third-story win- 
dow, while her drunken husband beats and 
cuts her hands to make her fall. The hero 
solves this situation by drawing his revolver 
and shooting theman. As he and his compan- 
ion withdraw unobserved, the former wards 
off the compliments of the latter by saying 
modestly that he could not bear to stand 
there and see such a crowd looking on, and 
not knowing what to do, so he just did the 
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roper thing. Next day the hero, meeting 
the thieves’ college graduate in the corridor 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, agrees to receive 
and hold for him any booty he may seize in 
the bar-room ; which he does. At night he 
and his friend go to a disreputable masked 
ball, where the hero recognizes his father in 
disguise amongst the dancers. Securing a 
place in the same set, during a pause in the 
dance he snatches the mask from his own 
face and his father’s at the same moment. 
‘This edifying incident is enforced by a full- 
page illustration. A friend suggests the 
question, What demon of truthfulness makes 
the artist put such brutal and vulgar faces 
on the men? In this class of stories, 
fathers and sons are represented as natural 
enemies, and the true position for the son is 
that of suspicion and armed peace. 

Another type of hero who figures largely 
in these stories is the vagabond boy, in the 
streets of a great city, in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, or at sea. Sometimes he has some 
cleverness in singing, or dancing, or ventril- 
oquism, or negro acting, and he gains a pre- 
carious living while roving about. This vag- 
abond life of adventure is represented as 





| 


interesting and enticing, and, when the hero | 


rises from vagabond life to flash life, that is 


represented as success. Respectable home | 


life, on the other hand, is not depicted at all, 
and is only referred to as stupid and below 
the ambition of a clever youth. Industry 
and economy in some regular pursuit, or in 
study are never mentioned atall. Generos- 
ity does not consist in even luxurious expend- 
iture, but in wasting money. The type 
seems to be that of the gambler, one day 
“flush” and wasteful, another day ruined 
and in misery. 

There is another type of boy who some- 
times furnishes the hero of a story, but 
who also figures more or less in all of them. 
That is the imp of mischief,—the sort of 
boy who is an intolerable nuisance to the 
neighborhood. The stories are told from 
the stand-point of the boy, so that he seems 
to be a fine fellow, and all the world, which 
is against him, is unjust and overbearing. 
His father, the immediate representative of 
society, executes its judgments with the rod, 
which again is an insult to the high-spirited 
youth, and produces on his side, either open 
war, or a dignified retreat to some distant 
region. Here is a story, for instance, of a 
boy who was left in charge of a country gro- 
cery store. ‘lo amuse his leisure he takes 
a lump of butter from the stock and greases 
the platform in front of the store. Several 


| tobacco, clean my teeth every morning and welt the 





village characters, among them, an old maid, 
the parson, and the squire, come to perform 
on this arena for the amusement of the 
youth and one or two of his friends. While 
the squire is trying to get up or get off the 
platform, the owner of the grocery returns 
and he and the squire have a fight on the 
grass-plot over the question whether the gro- 
cer greased his own platform or not. Next 
comes Nemesis in the shape of the boy’s 
father. The conversation between these two, 
and the denouement may be worth quoting. 
In the soliloquy at the end there seems to 
be a reminiscence of Fisk. 


“ James,” said he, “you are breaking my heart with your 
incorrigible conduct.” 

“ Is dat a chowder-gag?" calmly inquired Jimmy 

“* Slang—slang, always slang !"’ groaned his father. “James, 
will you never reform ?” 

“Don’t wanter; I’m good enough now.” 

“ Think of what you might be, a pattern boy, a ——" 

“* Brass-bound angel, silver-plated cherub, little tin missionary 
on rollers,” put in Jimmy, app ly in « ¢ to a fly on 
the ceiling. 

“ Actually sassing his 
James, you wicked son of 

“Pop's name was Dennis, and he was a short-haired Cin- 
cinnati ham,” indignantly corrected Jimmy. “1 don’t know 
anybody named Belial.” 

The » Laem made a horrified mouth. 

“ Will you never hearken in quictude and meekness of spirit 
to words of reproval and advice?" said he. 

= ed sight ruther listen to funny stories,” muttered 


. 





~~ al the deacon said. “Oh, 


Jimmy. 

” an are hopeless,” sighed the deacon, “ and I shall have 
to chastise you.’ : 

“Dat means a week's soreness,” Jimmy reflected; then he 
* Let me off this time, dad, and I'll be the 
Stay in nights, =~ chewin 

i ife out 
anybody dat wont say their prayers regular and go to church 
every day in the week.” 

The deacon nodded his head the wrong way. i 

“You can’t play that on the old man again,” he said; “‘it's 
lost its varnish, it’s played out. Step up, my son.” 

Unwillingly Jimmy stepped up. 

In a moment he was stepping up more than ever, for the 
deacon was pelting him all over with a stout switch, which felt 
the reverse of agreeable. 

But finally he was released and crawled dolefully up to bed. 

There are things nicer than going to bed at four o'clock on a 
bright, breezy, fall day, and Jimmy knew so. ; 

“ This here is getting awful stale,"’ he meditated, rolling and 
tossing in his cot, ‘‘and you can smother me with fish-cakes if 
I stand it. I’m going to run away, and come back to dis old 
one-hoss town when Fim a man, in a gold-band wagon with 
silver wheels and six Maltese mules a-drawing it. Probably the 
old man will be in the r-house then, swallerin shadow soup 
with an iron spoon, and it will make him cranky to think dat he 
didn’t used ter let me have my own way and Yes, 
by golly, 1'll give him the sublime skip.” 


changed his tune. 
best boy you ever saw after dis. 


things. 


The songs and dialogues are almost all 
utterly stupid. The dialogues depend for 
any interest they have on the most vapid 
kind of negro minstrel buffoonery. The 
songs, without having any distinct character, 
seem often to be calculated to win applause 
from tramps and rioters. The verse, of all 
before us, which has the most point to it, is 
the following. What the point is requires 
no elucidation : 

Boss Tweed is a man most talked about now, 
His departure last winter caused a great row; 


Of course we all knew it was not a square game, 
But show me the man who would not do the same. 
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When Sweeney, Genet and Dick Connolly took flight, 
He stood here alone and made a good fight; 
He did wrong, but when poor men were greatly in need, 
The first to assist them was William M. Tweed. 


These stories are not markedly profane, 
and they are not obscene. They are inde- 
scribably vulgar. They represent boys as 
engaging all the time in the rowdy type of 
drinking. The heroes are either swagger- 
ing, vulgar swells, of the rowdy style, or 
they are in the vagabond mass below the 
rowdy swell. They are continually asso- 
ciating with criminals, gamblers, and low 
people who live by their wits. The theater 
of the stories is always disreputable. The 
proceedings and methods of persons of the 
criminal and disreputable classes, who ap- 
pear in the stories, are all described in 
detail. The boy reader obtains a theoreti- 
cal and literary acquaintance with methods 
of fraud and crime. Sometimes drunken- 
ness is represented in its disgrace and 
misery, but generally drinking is represented 
as jolly and entertaining, and there is no 
suggestion that boys who act as the boys 
in these stories do ever have to pay any 
penalty for it in after life. The persons 
who are held up to admiration are the 
heroes and heroines of bar-rooms, concert 
saloons, variety theaters, and negro minstrel 
troupes. 

From the specimens which we have ex- 
amined we may generalize the following in 
regard to the views of life which these 
stories inculcate, and the code of morals 
and manners which they teach: 

The first thing which a boy ought to 
acquire is physical strength for fighting pur- 
poses. The feats of strength performed by 
these youngsters in combat with men and 
animals are ridiculous in the extreme. In 
regard to details the supposed code of 
English brutality prevails, especially in the 
stories which have English local color, but 
it is always mixed with the code of the 
revolver, and, in many of the stories, the 
latter is taught in its fullness. These 
youngsters generally carry revolvers and 
use them at their good discretion. Every 
youth who aspires to manliness ought to 
get and carry a revolver. 

A boy ought to cheat the penurious father 
who does not give him as much money as 


he finds necessary, and ought to compel | 


him to pay. A good way to force him to 
pay liberally, and at the same time to stop 
criticising his son’s habits, is to find out his 
own vices (he always has some) and then 
to levy black-mail on him. 





Every boy, who does not want to be 
“green” and “soft,” ought to “see the 
elephant.” All fine manly young fellows 
are familiar with the actors and singers at 
variety theaters, and the girl waiters at 
concert saloons. 

As to drinking, the bar-room code js 
taught. The boys stop in at bar-rooms 
all along the street, swallow drinks stand- 
ing or leaning with rowdy grace on the bar. 
They treat and are treated, and consider it 
insulting to refuse or to be refused. The 
good fellows meet every one on a footing 
of equality—above all in a bar-room. 

Quiet home life is stupid and unmanly. 
Boys brought up in it never know the world 
or life. They have to work hard and to bow 
down to false doctrines which parsons and 
teachers, in league with parents, have in- 
vented against boys. To become a true 
man, a boy must break with respectability 
and join the vagabonds and the swell mob. 

No fine young fellow, who knows life, 
need mind the law, still less the police. The 
latter are all stupid louts. If a boy’s father 
is rich and he has money, he can easily find 
smart lawyers (advertisement gratis) who 
can get the boy out of prison, and will dine 
with him at Delmonico’s afterward. The 
sympathies of a manly young fellow are 
with criminals against the law, and he con- 
ceals crime when he can. 

Whatever good or ill happens to a young 
man he should always be gay. The only 
ills in question are physical pain or lack of 
money. These should be borne with gay- 
ety and indifference, but should not alter 
the philosophy of life. 

As to the rod, it is not so easy to gen- 
eralize. Teachers and parents, in these 
stories, act faithfully up to Solomon’s pre- 
cept. When a father flogs his son, the true 
doctrine seems to be that the son should 
run away and seek a life of adventure. 
When he does this he has no difficulty in 
finding friends, or in living by his wits, so 
that he makes money, and comes back rich 
and glorious, to find his father in the poor- 
house. 

These periodicals seem to be intended 
for boys from twelve to sixteen years of age, 
although they often treat of older persons. 
Probably many boys outgrow them and 
come to see the folly and falsehood of 
them. It is impossible, however, that so 
much corruption should be afloat and not 
exert some influence. We say nothing of the 
great harm which is done to boys of that age, 
by the nervous excitement of reading har- 
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rowing and sensational stories, because the 
literature before us only participates in that 
harm with other literature of far higher pre- 
tensions. But what we have said suffices 


to show that these papers poison boys’ | 


minds with views of life which are so base 
and false as to destroy all manliness and 
all chances of true success. How far they 





are read by boys of good home influences 
we are, of course, unable to say. They cer- 
tainly are within the reach of all. They can 
be easily obtained, and easily concealed, 
and it is a question for parents and teachers 
how far this is done. Persons under those 
responsibilities ought certainly to know 
what the character of this literature is. 





DRESDEN CHINA. 


THE ROYAL 


Wuen we consider the fact that china- 
ware at the present day enters so largely 
into the common needs of every household, 
it is almost incredible that we have only to 
look back a century and a half to find it a 
rarity so highly prized that a service of por- 
celain equaled in value a service of silver, 
and the magnates of the world alone could 
afford so great a luxury. Indeed, less than 


four hundred years ago, as distinguished 
from pottery, porcelain was absolutely un- 
known in Europe, although the Chinese 


assert for it an antiquity of two thousand 
years before Christ. The first specimens of 
real china-ware ever seen in the West were 
brought back by those bold Portuguese 
navigators who, early in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, made their adventurous voyages to the 
Orient. The Chinese declared that owing 
to the abasement of the art and to the loss 
of some of its secrets, the porcelain thus 
introduced into Europe was far inferior to 
that which their factories in remoter ages had 
produced, but it was admired, nevertheless, 
as the finest of novelties, and for long 
years afterward the wealth of kings and 
princes was vainly squandered in the attempt 
to imitate it. The age was one of colossal 
superstition; sorcery was a creed; the 
search for the universal panacea, the philos- 
opher’s stone and the great solvent which 
would transmute the baser metals into gold, 
engaged the attention of the acutest minds. 
All the zeal carried into these chimerical 
pursuits was turned to the discovery of the 
Chinese secret. Night after night, and year 
after year, the alchemists of Europe kept 
vigil in their solitary laboratories over their 
kiln-fires in the hope of surprising the mys- 
tery which constantly eluded them. 
they trod upon the verge of success. Feld- 
spar was discovered as the glaze, but their 
experiments failed to procure a substance 
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WORKS AT MEISSEN. 


which would resist the fierce heat necessary 
to fuse the feldspar. If they attempted to 
hasten the vitrification of the latter by the 
addition of fluxes, the clay body of the 
article would lose its form and every essay 
proved abortive. 

It was not until the lapse of two and a 
half centuries that endeavors so persistent 
were crowned with success. ‘The discoverer 
of the material by which genuine trans- 
parent, hard, white china-ware could be 
manufactured in Europe was one Johann 
Friedrich Béttger, a native of Schleiz, in the 
principality of Reuss, who was born in the 
year 1685, and whose brief life of thirty-five 
years was virtually that of a prisoner in the 
hands of Augustus the Strong, elector of 
Saxony and king of Poland. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe 
the “Royal Saxon Porcelain Works at 
Meissen,” an establishment founded under 
Béttger’s direction in 1710, and the prod- 
ucts of which have long been world-famed 
under the generic name of Dresden 
china. 

Most of my countrymen who visit the 
Saxon capital, if their attention is turned to 
the subject of porcelain in the least degree, 
content themselves with an inspection of 
the warehouse and salesroom of the Meissen 
factory, which is situated in Schloss-strasse, 
nearly opposite the entrance to the palace 
of the king. In omitting a visit to the por- 
celain works at that queer little town of 
Meissen, a few miles distant on the Elbe, 
they deprive themselves of an experience 
which would afford most people pleasant 
recollections for a life-time. At the factory 
they can not only see specimens of every 
article which is there produced, but, what is 
vastly more interesting, they may witness 
the process of making and decorating china- 
ware from the beginning to the very end. 
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The trip to Meissen may be made either 
by rail or steamer, and, on a fine summer 
morning, the latter mode of conveyance is 
thoroughly enjoyable, the journey occupy- 
ing, perhaps, an hour and a half. Once in 
the narrow, crooked streets or lanes of the 
town, the visitor will scarcely fail to observe 
that he isin a place which has been finished 
for centuries, and is face to face with an age 
the epoch of which he can scarcely fix. 
What remains of the old city lies upon a 
small, flat piece of land on the left bank of 
the Elbe, and upon the slope of the adjacent 
hill whose base is washed by the river. This 
height is only large enough to afford situa- 
tions for a few straggling houses upon its 
face, and for the fine old castle and cathe- 
dral which crown its summit. Two beauti- 
ful bridges span the Elbe and reflect credit 
upon the authority which compelled their 
construction. If one visits Meissen by rail 
it is over one of these bridges that the 
way lies, and on through the town to the 
further side,—in fact, to the very outskirts, 
—before the porcelain works appear in view. 
The building is constructed of yellow stone, 
in the form of a quadrangle, and is im- 
mense, solid and enduring. At the main 
entrance a porter, in livery, meets the 
visitors, and, in answer to their request for 
admittance, conducts them to the door of 
the “ niederlage” or store-room, introducing 
them to the clerk in charge. This functionary 
minutely registers the names and nationality 
of the strangers, takes the fixed fee for ad- 
mission and puts the party in the hands 
of a guide. The contents of the store-room 
are first inspected. These consist of a vast 
array of vases, candelabra, clocks, toilet sets, 
table services and fancy groups. In the 
show-cases are thousands of porcelain 
paintings, for setting as jewelry, copies of 
the masterpieces in the Dresden gallery, 
as well as larger pieces for framing or en- 
shrining. There are articles of luxury ; 
articles of common use, in fact all the 
varied products of the establishment, each 
beautiful of its kind. Everything is for sale 
and the prices are graduated in accordance 
with the work which is put on each piece. 
But let us turn from this dazzling display 
and follow, step by step, the various proc- 
esses employed in the manufacture. 

Two substances, possessing diametrically 
opposite properties, and which must be 
mixed together in adequate proportions, 
mainly enter into the composition of china- 
ware. The first of these, forming the basis 
of the manufacture, is kaolin, a variety of 





white and friable clay, resulting from the 
decomposition of minerals of the felds 
family, and which is incapable of melting 
under the hottest fire, as it has lost its fluxi. 
ble particles in the process of disintegration ; 
the second material, curiously enough, js 
simply pure feldspar, finely pulverized, 
which readily fuses at the proper degree of 
heat. Kaolin is found in deposits of greater 
or less richness in nearly all countries, but 
of particularly good quality in the neighbor. 
hood of tin mines. The best sort, up to 
the present time, is obtained in Europe, at 
Limoges, in France ; near Meissen, in Ger. 
many ; and in Cornwall, England. 

The clay is taken from the pits in lumps 
of various sizes, and brought to the pug- 
mills, where, by water-power, it is subjected 
to a dredging process in order to free it 
from its coarser components. 

In the vaulted chamber a number of 
immense vats are arranged upon terraces 
of solid masonry. Through the largest and 
uppermost of these vats a stream of clear 
water is conducted. Into this the crude 
clay is cast, receiving from time to time a 
vigorous stirring. By this method the 
lumps are dissolved, and the sandy elements 
gravitate to the bottom of the tank. The 
finer particles, however, pass off with the 
water, through a faucet, upon a sieve into 
a neighboring vat, and again successively 
through all the vats of the tier, by means of 
other faucets and other sieves, each of the 
latter being of finer texture than the pre- 
ceding one, until the cement alone reaches 
the reservoir at the bottom of the terrace, 
where it is deposited in a condition of per- 
fect freedom from every impurity. 

The surface water is now drawn off, and, 
after the remaining amount of moisture has 
been exactly ascertained, the pasty residuum 
is ready to enter into the preparation of the 
“mass” which is later to be manipulated 
into china-ware. 

The infusible nature of kaolin requires 
that a certain proportion of fresh, undecom- 
posed feldspar shall be added, in order to 
produce cohesion in its particles and to 
cause that lustrous, semi-transparent quality 
in the china which is its principal beauty. 
The feldspar is prepared by first melting it 
in a puddling furnace, then pounding it to 
fine sand and afterward sifting it through 
sieves of the finest meshes. 

The pure kaolin and the pulverized feld- 
spar are now thoroughly mixed together in 
certain exact quantities of which the former 
is by far the larger, water being added until 
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the “mass” consists of a semi-liquid pulp. 
This is drawn off from the mixing-vat into 
a filter-press where the superfluous water is 
expressed. The composition is now of a 
plastic character—about the consistence of 
dough—and it is packed into sacks or 
crocks and stored away in a damp place 
for use. 

The longer the “mass” is kept without 
losing its plasticity the better it becomes, 
as, in the lapse of time, the imprisoned air 
and gases escape of themselves. But, in 
any case, before the “mass ” can be 
molded into the various forms of beauty 
and of use for which it is destined, it must 
possess the greatest possible homogeneous- 
ness. The more delicate the object to be 
made, the more indispensable the expulsion 
of the air and the absolute compactness of 
the material. This consolidation of the 
particles is secured by cutting off large 
clods of the “ mass” with a wire or other 
instrument, and throwing them with great 
violence, upon a zinc-covered table, one 
piece upon another, repeating the process 
until the cut surfaces perfectly unite. 

The potter at his wheel, of course, plays 
the chief part in forming the prepared 
“mass” into those almost numberless objects 
of ornament and utility which are made at 
Meissen; but the molder at his table, 
likewise, does his share of the work. The 
operations of the former are especially in- 
teresting, although they differ only from the 
manipulations of the ordinary potter in the 
fact that here finer and more elegant arti- 
cles are fabricated. Vases, teapots, pitch- 
ers, bowls, cups, saucers, plates and dishes 
are all fashioned upon the wheel, each piece 
as it receives its shape being separated by 
a wire from the remaining clod of paste. 
Every article, according to its design, as it 
leaves the hands of the potter is either 
placed upon a board that it may dry suffi- 
ciently before it is taken to the smoothing- 
lathe, or else, if it is to be embossed with 
decorations, is at once pressed, being still 
plastic, into a gypsum mold wherein the 
ornamentation has been already prepared. 
The infinite variety of handles are also 
shaped in gypsum molds and afterward 
attached in their respective positions by a 
paste formed of the “ mass” of thinner con- 
sistency. Wherever the eye ranges in the 
long wide hall, it rests upon stacks of gyp- 
sum molds, the various designs concealed 
in which represent great value and comprise 
the real treasure of the establishment. The 
humerous figures and groups, elaborate or- 





namental pieces and articles of luxury, must 
all be cast in these molds. 

A number of modelers are constantly 
employed in finishing either in clay or in 
gypsum their original designs, or else in 
modeling from a given pattern. It is neces- 
sary in all complicated pieces and in groups, 
after the completion of the design, to sepa- 
rate from the main object all its ry tay de 
parts, each of which must be cast by itself. 
The work, otherwise, could not be perfectly 
done. Indeed, there are groups manufact- 
ured for the casting of which more than 
one hundred distinct molds are needed. 
The molds are generally divided into 
halves, and in the center of each half mold 
is a cavity produced by the model, and 
exactly corresponding in shape with it. 
Over one of these cavities a sufficient quan- 
tity of the “ mass” is laid and the molder 
presses the second half mold tightly upon 
the first. A few minutes later, when the 
mold is opened, the head of a figure, per- 
haps an arm or a leg, or even the face of a 
pug dog, perfect in its ugliness, is visible. 
The objects as taken from the molds are 
always one-third larger than they will ap- 
pear after being baked. 

The potters and molders and modelers 
having finished their work, the ware is 
handed over to the retouchers, who have 
to put the separate parts of articles, 
figures, and groups together and suppl 
the ornamentation. This part of the busi- 
ness requires a peculiar skill and special 
training, the latter being furnished by an art 
school in connection with the factory, the 
establishment of which dates back to 1764. 
In this school an apprenticeship of six years 
is necessary, and the best masters in draw- 
ing and modeling give instruction to the 
pupils. The tools of the retoucher are 
simply fine brushes and delicate instruments 
with which he removes the imperfections 
from each article or fills in what may be 
lacking, thus bringing the various parts to 
the greatest possible perfection. The ce- 
ment used to join together the different 
pieces of any group or object is merely the 
china “mass” liquified to the consistency 
of paste. 

Flowers, lace and fret-work are a frequent 
decoration of groups, vases, and ornamental 
pieces. Flowers are generally formed with 
a free hand, and it is most interesting and 
curious to watch the dexterous operation. 
Every little leaf and stamen must be sepa- 
rately fashioned, and afterward united. In 
fact, almost all the fancy work is done by 
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hand, ploddingly and painfully, and often 
in a stifling atmosphere. A woman sits at 
a table with a lump of kneaded clay, very 
much like a piece of dough, at her side. 
Near her are a few little knives, a syringe 
for squirting a thread of semi-liquid clay, 
and, perhaps, a small form for cutting a 
given pattern—the implements being not 
unlike those used by pastry cooks. By the 
aid of these simple tools, a series of china 
flowers, or fruits, or vines are slowly formed, 
and tastefully disposed upon a vase, for in- 
stance. China lace and veils are also usually 
made by women. The process is truly mar- 
velous, requiring no end of patience and the 
utmost delicacy of touch. A pot of liquid 
clay-paste and a small steel style are all that 
the woman needs for her work. With these 
she tediously spends her time, dipping the 
style into the pot and letting a tiny drop 
fall upon a given spot, then another, and so 
on, drop by drop, each of which solidifies 
almost instantly in the dry, choking atmos- 


phere of the room, until the fine threads and | 
| but the precise intensity of which there is no 


minute meshes of the lace grow visible un- 
der her patient operations. Veils are made 
by covering fine tulle with the fluid “ mass,” 
and draping this, while it is still moist, upon 


the figure. 

After the decoration of the various objects 
in this department of the establishment, 
they are placed on shelves in the same room 


to dry. There appears to be a complete 
chaos of designs, an incongruous medley of 
articles. Near a lady in the most fantastic 
rococo may be seen Jove hurling his light- 
nings; by the side of Amor is a monkey 
blowing a horn, and scores of pug dogs are 
gravely watching a savage astride of an 
alligator. 

These articles are soon sufficiently hard 
for the baking. They are put into vast 
cylindrical ovens, which are divided in their 
vertical diameter into three compartments, 
having walls three feet in thickness and a 
clear interior space of from twelve to seven- 
teen feet in breadth, and ten to fifteen feet 
in height. As the china cannot be exposed 
directly to the blaze, it is put in pots or cases 
of fire-proof clay, called seggars, the form 
and size of which are in accordance with the 
articles they are to contain. The clay of 
which the seggars are formed is also valua- 
ble, and abounds in the neighborhood of 
Meissen. Mixed with sand, this material 
becomes, by baking, a porous, fire-proof 
substance, through which the heat is admit- 
ted to the inclosed china-ware, and all gases 
set free by the burning are able to pass off. 





The seggars, being full, are stowed away in 
these upper compartments, always with a 
view to the greatest economy in space; and 
the heat, which forces itself in from the fur. 
naces below, is only sufficient to evaporate 
the remaining moisture, rendering the arti- 
cles less friable, and bringing them into that 
porous condition in which, if necessary, they 
will readily absorb the glaze. After this 
baking the ware will no longer soften in 
water as air-dried china will; and, if it is not 
to be glazed, it is now ready for the market, 
Although a large proportion of china is only 
once baked, this species of ware, by a singu- 
lar anomaly, is termed by the trade, biscuit. 

Only those articles which, have been 
glazed are burned in the lower compartment 
of the oven. The three divisions being now 
full of the seggars, the doors are walled up 
by masonry and the furnace fires are lighted. 
The fuel may be coal, lignite or wood, and 
the flames must be constantly fed until the 
heat is intensified to a white glow, which is 
attained in from fifteen to twenty-four hours, 


method of measuring. The proper degree 
of heat is ascertained by observing the glow 
through a piece of thick glass which is in- 
serted in the masonry. ‘The incandescent 
stage being reached, it is now time to see if 
the burning has succeeded. A piece of the 
wall is removed and a seggar is withdrawn 
from the oven. If examination of its con- 
tents proves that vitrifaction of the glaze has 
resulted, the fires are gradually permitted to 
go out, and the built-up doors of the oven 
are carefully removed, stone by stone, in 
order to prevent a cracking of the walls, 
which a too sudden entrance of the cold air 
would be sure to occasion. After the lapse 
of, perhaps, three days, the oven is cool 
enough to withdraw all the seggars with 
their precious inclosures. 

But, in describing the baking, the reader 
has been necessarily taken a little in advance 
of an absolutely consecutive description of 
the different processes of the work. He 
must return to the glazing-room and see, as 
represented on page 692, this part of the 
operation. Men stand before large tubs of 
the glazing mixture, which are placed near 
shelves holding the articles which are to be 
glazed. Taking one piece after another 
carefully in his hands, the workman, with a 
quick motion, dips the article in the mixture 
and brings it out again. An instant is sufii- 
cient to give the porous substance a thorough 
and equal coating. The glaze is composed 
of pure feldspar, finely pulverized, with just 
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enough lime added to assist its more rapid 
fusion, and it is known as fetunse. Gener- 
ally, after it is thoroughly held in solution 
by water, it is of a creamy color, but it may 
receive certain other tints by the use of 
oxides. As each article comes from its bath 
in the glazing, the latter is scraped off from 
those points where the china would come in 
contact with the seggar, in order to avoid 
the fusion of the two, which, otherwise, 
would be inevitable. At Meissen, previous 
to the glazing, the famous trade-mark of 


LL 


| 


the crossed swords is always painted with 
cobalt upon the bottom of each article; and 
that very common but singular production 
of the factory in table-services, known as the 
bulb pattern, which is also finished in blue 
or green, is, likewise, painted after the first 
burning and before the glazing, as it has 
been found that cobalt for blue and chrome 
for green are sufficiently fire-resisting to 
endure the strongest heat without fusing, 
and, on that account, can be used under 
the glazing in simple designs. 


FLOWER AND LACE MAKERS. 
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After exposure of the glazed-ware to the 
powerful heat of the lower compartment of 
the oven, the result is seen in the semi- 
transparence of the material and in the 
coating of pure glass upon which the deco- 
rations and gilding may be put by the 
porcelain-painters. 

In the well-appointed laboratory con- 
nected with the Meissen factory every color 
used in the ornamentation of china-ware is 
prepared. ‘The paints are entirely mineral. 
A rose tint is made from gold and tin; 


blue from cobalt; yellow and green from | 


chrome; red from iron, and other shades 
from uranium, platinum, and zinc. To the 
principal compound of each of the colors 
something is added to assist its fusibility, 
and the required fineness is secured by 
means of pounding in mortars with pestles 
kept in motion by machinery. 
mixing of the various colors seen in china 
decorations is a nice operation. To Bétt- 
ger’s skill in this direction is due many of 
the tints which characterize the Meissen 
ware, although the art of making that deli- 


cate blue shade which may be seen in the | 
ware of the early days of the establishment | 
When the paints are laid on | 
they appear entirely different from the hues | 


has been lost. 


they gain after baking. Gold, for instance, 
when applied, is a dull brown; cobalt blue 
is black, and, indeed, all the other colors 


But the | 


THE BAKING, 


are so unsightly until the heat has evapo. 

rated the volatile oil which they contain 
that one can scarcely believe the fire will 
bring out their brilliancy. It is said that in 
| the latter half of the eighteenth century the 
French workmen of Sévres had already sur- 
passed Meissen in the greater richness and 
the superb brilliancy of the colors; but the 
German porcelain-painters were not slow to 
get the secret from their rivals, so that 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was extremely 
proud of the Sévres work, on occupying 
Dresden in 1814 was greatly surprised when 
a complete service of Meissen china, deco- 
rated with scenes from his own career, the 
| coloring of which was a perfect imitation 
of the Sévres shades, was placed before 
him. 

Entering the room of the decorators, the 
visitor is greeted by a close atmosphere and 
a strong odor of volatile oil and turpentine. 
The high temperature is as necessary to the 
rapid drying of the paints as the oil and 
turpentine are to their mixing. ‘The de- 
grees of skill in the painters are as varied 
almost as are the designs upon the various 
articles. Every grade of talent is employed, 
ranging from the simple ability to paint a 
band upon the edge of a tea-cup to the 
high capacity which is required to copy with 
exactness the masterpiece of a renowned 
painter. And so, through all the interme- 
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diate steps between and including these two 
operations, the visitor looks at the work in 
progress. In one room, each before a little 
table which is made to revolve slowly, sit a 
number of neophytes in the decorative art, 


who produce the colored borders on cups, | 


saucers, plates, and other articles, by holding 


| 


| 


steadily a brush filled with paint upon the | 
edge of the object, which is firmly kept in | 


position upon the turning table. In another 
department the artist 1s. producing from 
copies, or else from his original designs, the 
most beautiful flower and fruit pieces. In- 
deed, all the charmingly coquettish compo- 
sitions after Watteau, shepherd groups after 


REMOVING 


Boucher, equestrian pictures after Wouver- 
manns, Madonnas after Raphael, Holbein, 
Murillo, and the rest, landscapes, etc., are 
all cunningly depicted on the smooth china 
by adept hands. 

The articles as they come from the hands 
of the decorators are taken to the so-called 
muffle-ovens, where they are exposed to an 
intense heat, without, however, coming in 
direct contact with the flames. Here they 
remain sufficiently long for the oil to evapo- 
rate from the paint, and when they are 
taken out, the various colors, with the excep- 
tion of gold, silver, and platinum, have be- 
come lustrous and as smooth as enamel. 





The ware is now gradually cooled in an- 
nealing ovens in order to prevent the crack- 
ing of the paint, and it may now be said to 
be ready for market. 

The decorations in gold, silver, and plati- 
num, if the dull, dead appearance which 
always characterizes them after the baking 
is to be removed, are furbished by women 
simply with the aid of an agate style, and 
so become brilliant. 

Having thoroughly investigated the proc- 
esses of the manufacture, we must glance 
hurriedly at some of the earlier productions 
which brought the establishment into re- 
pute Although Béttger had succeeded in 


THE BATCH FROM THE OVENS AND THE SEGGARS. 


1707 in producing the first specimens of his 
china-ware, it was not until three years later 
that public attention was invited to his dis- 
covery. The novelty was placed on exhibi- 
tion at the Great Easter Fair in Leipsic, in 
1710. ‘This fair, at that time and for many 
years before and after (perhaps down to the 
era of world’s expositions, which began in 
1852), was really the chief periodical attrac- 
tion of all Europe. It was visited not only 
by hordes of buyers and sellers, but also by 
throngs of amusement seekers, from far and 
near, among whom might always be found 
a fair sprinkliwg of crowned heads. Au- 
gustus of Saxony received with great satis- 
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faction the congratulations of his envious 
royal friends on the merits of the new ware, 
and he built high hopes of filling his rather 
empty coffers upon the admiration which 
was freely bestowed upon the few articles put 
on exhibition. These first specimens were 
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developed for decorated china buttons for 
coats and gowns, seals, dagger-hilts, dice 


| chess-men, combs, powder-boxes, pomatum. 
| pots, and a variety of other knickknacks 
' So the factory was kept constantly in opera- 


of a brown color and not of the finest text- | 


ure, yet they were accounted so beautiful 
that a virulent china mania at once seized 
the entire elegant world. The fabrication 


| among his friends. 


which, heretofore, had been carried on in | 


the contracted space of Béttger’s laboratory 
in the Jungfernbaster, in Dresden (the pres- 
ent site of the stately Briihlschen Terrasse), 
was transferred to more commodious quar- 


ters in the Albrechtsburg, at Meissen, where | 
| taken to gratify this wish, and a very fine 


Béttger and his workmen prosecuted their 
labors in the utmost privacy to guard against 
exposing their secret. 


The first demand for the new ware took | 
the shape of orders for every conceivable | 


kind of ornamentation in which it could be 
used as a substitute for wood or metal. 


Then came a rage for statuary wherewith | 


to embellish gardens and lawns; afterward 
an eager desire was shown to possess a 
mandarin with a nodding head, or a hideous 
idol, 2 a Chinois, sitting cross-legged upon 
a cushion. These passions could not be 
gratified fully before a violent craving was 


tion, and there were eager purchasers for all 
its productions over and beyond the large 
quantity which Augustus distributed freely 
The happy possessor of 
a piece of this costly ware treasured it as so 
much gold and exhibited it to his visitors 
as a beautiful curiosity. The _ infelicitoys 
idea occurred to one of the rich dames cop- 
nected with the Saxon court, as she lay op 
her death-bed, that she would prefer to be 
buried in a china coffin. Steps were at once 


burial-case, in imitation of a sarcophagus, 
was made at Meissen. It was now thought 
that one of the principal productions of the 
factory would be coffins, in spite of the angry 
mutterings of the cabinet-makers, who were 
already greatly embittered at the extent to 
which porcelain, in many directions, had 
superseded wood. But when the time came 


to place the remains of the Baroness von 
Thielau in the tomb of her fathers, an un 
toward accident occurred which resulted in 
nipping the china coffin business in the bud. 


The bearers let the casket fall and it broke 
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in pieces, exposing the corpse to the gaze of 


the mourners. Captious people declared 
that this mishap was the sequence of sym- 


pathy between the grave-diggers and the | 


carpenters. At any rate, there were 


more china coffins. 


no 


The charming groups and figure pieces | 


which originated at the Meissen factory, and 
which mainly gave it celebrity, first appeared 
in perfection about one hundred years ago, 
the earlier attempts at making them having 
been failures in consequence of the miscal- 


culation of the modelers respecting the | 


shrinkage of the “mass” in the process of 
baking. It was found almost impossible to 
attain symmetry and the proper adjustment 
of the different parts to each other, and the 
difficulty was only successfully overcome 


after repeated efforts and many discourage- | 
| who extends a tiny box of bon-bons toward 
| the fair innamorata, vainly hoping to win a 


ments. But to Joachim Kindler, a man of 
great talent and large inventive faculty, 
who died in 1755, after having served for 
a long series of years as chief modeler of 
the establishment, belongs the credit of mas- 
tering the perplexity. He it was who de- 
signed most of those well-known creations 
of the factory which have held the market 


since the days of our great-grandparents,— | 


all those animals, birds, vases, figures and 
groups which are as popular to-day as at the 


| his efforts upon his instrument. 


time of their first appearance. Among hun- 
dreds of small figures, each perfect of its 
kind, which Kandler’s prolific brain devised, 
may be mentioned that grotesque orchestra, 
every member of which is represented with 


| the head of a monkey upon the body of a 


man, and each performer having a strikingly 
different facial expression in keeping with 
Kindler 


also introduced all those figures @ 4a Wat- 


| teau and the Dresden china shepherdess, 
| specimens of which may to-day be found in 


almost every house of wealth in America 
and in Europe. In one of the little illustra- 
tions before us, we have the coquettish maid 
of honor feeding her pet lamb from a fairy 
bowl. She holds the animal as tenderly as 
if it were a baby, and utterly ignores the 
languishing courtier in the companion piece, 


smile of recognition. 

The other Watteau figures represent a 
bashful cavalier offering his suit to a blush- 
ing demoiselle, who is not at all averse to 
his declarations. Those who know these 
pieces, agree in saying that they tell their 
story to the life. 

The effigy of Count Bruhl’s tailor is a very 
skillful piece of Kindler’s work, as well as a 
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A PORCELAIN-PAINTER AT WORK. 


laughter-provoking caricature of a too am- 
bitious man. Bruhl, in spite of the great 
service he rendered to his master, the elector, 
was an arrant fop in manners and dress, and 
had no end of clothes. Having so frequent 
intercourse with his tailor, the latter grew 


familiar and presumed so far as to beg the | 
count to secure him an invitation to a court | 


dinner. “Your desire shall be gratified,” 


said Bruhl, and the tailor impatiently waited | 
But months | 
passed and no intimation came that the 
long-awaited honor was to be bestowed. | 
Finally the tailor was summoned to the | 
palace, and the effigy of himself, as exhibited | 


the fulfillment of the promise. 


by the engraving, was placed before his 
mortified gaze. Mounted upon a goat, 
upon one horn of which is hung his faithful 
goose, the man of the shears is represented 


with a yard-stick for a sword, thimbles for | 


spurs, a pin-cushion for a cartridge- box, and 


a ball of thread on his breast instead of a | 
So, if he did not have the | 


decoration. 
felicity of dining at court, he was “ pre- 
sented” to the elector in china, and so 
obtained a lasting fame, which otherwise, 
probably, would have been denied to him. 
The bust of Joseph Fréhlich, a Bavarian 
peasant, who became the court jester to 
Augustus the Strong, is quite celebrated. 
The buffoon is represented in his parti- 
colored costume and high-pointed fool’s-cap. 
In this garb he was accustomed daily to 
drive through the streets of Dresden on his 
way between his own house and the palace. 
Frdhlich 


legerdemain. He was also a great punster, 


and so delighted his master with his aptitude | 


for double-entendres, that he was dubbed 
Count of Sanmagen and given an escutch- 
eon. 


was renowned for his tricks of | 


His bust, and also that of Baron | 


Schmiedel, another jester 

of the time,—both rare 

and curious works,—are to 

be seen in the china and 

vase collection in the Jap- 

anese palace at Dresden, 

Schmiedel was postmas- 

ter at Lauchstadt, and 

having a talent for buf 

foonery, often appeared at 

the Dresden court for the 

pleasure of the elector, 

receiving, however, no 

emolument for his witti- 

cisms. Augustus ordered 

his bust to be made at 

Miessen, and the modeler, 

who was aware of his 

subject’s great aversion to mice, cruelly im- 

mortalized him by representing him with 

one of these creatures caressing his cheek 

and a second dangling by the tail from his 

lips. Schmiedel, who had anticipated great 

satisfaction at seeing his completed bust, 

was wofully disgusted and angry when he 

saw how his chief antipathy had been 

parodied. He would not look at-the bust 
again. 

The so-called lace figures are exquisitely 

modeled, and the drapery really resembles 


A LA WATTEAU. 


the rare fabric it represents, frozen to im- 
mobility. 

The pagodas or idols are in imitation of 
specimens brought from China. ‘They are 
always represented with the most imbe« ile 





—————— 
countenances, with enormous ears 
and sitting in what would seem a con- 
strained attitude. Their great merit con- 
sists in their unmitigated and grotesque 


hideousness. 


merry 


E PRESENTATION OF COUNT BRUHL’S TAILOR AT COURT. 


A vase supported by genii is a specimen 
of a class of consummate designs for which 
the factory is justly noted. The propor- 
tions of the figures are perfect and the 
whole spirit of the creation is faultlessly 
worked out. 

Even in the ordinary forms for dinner ser- 
vices are to be found real gems of design. For 
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into the belief that he had, by means of a 
secret tincture, produced a piece of pure 
gold of the length and thickness of his little 
finger. ‘This cheat cost him long years of 
Soon reports of the young ras- 


| cal’s success in gold-making reached the 


| attain his object. 


instance, So prosaic an article as asoup-tureen | 
is transformed at Meissen into a thing ex- | 


citing esthetic admiration. Another remark- 
able production of the factory is a vase so 
embowered in vines and leaves that only 


glimpses of the vessel may be caught far | 


away between the interstices of the foliage. 
As the supporting points of the latter upon 
the vase are artfully concealed, the effect is 
marvelous. 

To the reader who has followed the de- 
scription of Meissen china-ware thus far, an 
outline of the career of Béttger, whose name 
and fame are inseparably connected with 
the establishment, must prove of interest. 
His life was remarkable, and his reputation 
is not so wide as the importance of his dis- 
covery would seem to warrant. Appren- 
ticed at the age of twelve years to an 
apothecary in Berlin, he caught the all-per- 
vading spirit of the time and early turned 
his attention to alchemy. His inconsider- 
ate, giddy nature led him into all sorts of 
mischief, and, when only fifteen years of age, 


ears of the needy and splendor-loving King 
Frederick I. of Prussia, who commanded 
that Béttger should be bought to court. 
The youth, fearing the consequences of his 


| deception, fled to Saxon territory, whither 


he was pursued by an armed force. But 
his undeserved fame had already secured 
him a protector in the person of Augustus of 
Saxony, who would not yield the fugitive to 
his royal cousin. A sharp correspondence 
between the monarchs followed, and for a 
time grim-visaged war threatened the neigh- 
bor states. 

This happened in 1701. From this 
date forward Béttger was kept under the 
strictest surveillance—in fact, almost de 
prived of personal freedom—and always 
labored under a poignant fear of death, 
with which he was menaced by Augustus 
unless he succeeded in making good the 
promise of producing gold that he had so 
rashly given. For nearly eight years his 
time was spent in experiments at his labora- 
tory in Dresden in the futile attempt to 
He worked faithfully, 
passing miserable days and nights under 
dread of the condign punishment which the 


FROHLICH, THE 


| elector’s growing impatience made immi- 


he succeeded in deluding his companions | 


nent. Finally, Augustus offered his ulti- 
matum to the effect that, beginning in 
December, 1709, Béttger should deliver 
monthly, 50,000 ducats, until the aggregate 
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of 60,000,000 was produced, in which case 
he should be released from captivity, but 


failing in compliance, his head should be | 


the forfeit. The secret of gold-making was 


BARON SCHMIEDEL’S PET AVERSION. 


also to be divulged to the monarch. In his 
sore strait Béttger replied, in order to gain 


further reprieve, that he was only able to | 


deliver 200,000 ducats annually at Easter 
and Michaelmas ; that 100,000 were nearly 
ready, but that he would never be able to 
make the required 60,000,000. At the 
most it was only within his power to deliver 
10,000,000 within two years, and that could 
only be accomplished on the condition that 
he was given greater freedom. He declined 
most stubbornly, however, to reveal the se- 
cret of his gold tincture, on the ground that 
a solemn oath sealed his lips. 

In spite of all this, the needy and extrava- 
gant elector kept up his faith in the impos- 
tor’s ability to deliver the gold. But he 
would not yield to Béttger’s entreaties for 
more liberty, and as matters approached the 
crisis when the latter was to deposit the first 
installment of 100,000 ducats or step out of 
his laboratory to the scaffold, his tribulation 
was pitiable. 


and implored that his life might be spared. 
At the same time he showed to his master 
some specimens of china-ware which he had 
succeeded in making some time before in 
the course of his experiments in transmuting 
metals, Augustus did not at once reply to 
Béttger’s entreaties for life, but he was not 
slow to see the merits of the discovery 
upon which his captive had stumbled. His 
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At the last moment he crept | 
like a sycophant to the feet of the disap- | 
pointed elector, acknowledged his knavery, | 





alchemist had, after all, found out the 
process of gold-making, although in an jp. 
direct method. He immediately took the 
young man into favor and made arrange 
ments for carrying on the manufacture of 


| china-ware, every piece of which that had 
| hitherto been seen in Europe was as yaly. 


able as its weight in silver. The quarters 


| occupied by Béttger in the Jungfernbaster 


were enlarged; workmen were employed 


| under strong pledges that the secrets of the 
| manufactory should be kept inviolate, and 
| to this end none but Protestants were ep. 


gaged, for fear that the process might be 
exposed through the confessional. The 
success in furnishing new articles from the 
now regularly organized factory induced 
Augustus, with the hope of increasing his 
income, to ground by letters patent the 
“Royal Saxon Porcelain Works at Meis- 


sen.” ‘The fact was duly published in many 


| languages in all lands, and orders for the 


new ware soon poured in upon the factory. 
The establishment was set up at Meissen in 
1710 and Béttger was commissioned its 
technical director, although he was still 
deprived of his liberty. The operations of 
the factory continued to be veiled in the 
profoundest mystery. No person was al- 
lowed to pass in or out of the old castle 
without written permission, and the mos 
rigid rules to secure privacy were observed 


A JOLLY PAGODA 


Béttger’s first china-ware was of a dark- 
brown color, called jaspis, and so strong 
that it could only be broken upon stone or 
iron. Specimens of this early production 
are now rare, but a few can still be seen 
among the collections at the Japanese Pal- 
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ace in Dresden, and yet so highly was this 

inferior kind prized that the first models for 

making it were made of silver. It was 

til 1710 that Bottger, after combat- 
ing many difficulties, | 
succeeded in man- 
ufacturing his first 
white china plates. 
His perseverance and 
courage were reward- | 
ed by Augustus, who 
conferred upon him 
more privileges than 
he had hitherto en- 
joyed, and gave him 
among other titles 
that of a Aochver- 
stindiger Tausend- 
kiinstler, with which 
the young man was 
greatly delighted. 
Béttger’s mind ap- 
pears always to have 
been acute at seiz- 
ing any advantages 

Ah hael that fell in his way. 

For instance, his discovery of the white 

clay (the kaolin), which enabled him to 

manufacture a better quality of china, was 

quite curious. It was the fashion of the 

time for both sexes to powder the hair. Usu- 

ally flour was employed for this purpose, but 

one day it occurred to Veit Schnorr (an ances- 

tor of the celebrated Julius Schnorr, the artist) 

that he had found a marketable and cheaper 

substitute for flour in some fine clay he had | 

seen near Aue, in the Erzgebirge. Schnorr 

successfully introduced the clay for hair- | 

powder. Some of it falling into the hands of | 

Béttger attracted his at- 

tention immediately by 

its weight. He ascer- 

tained its origin, and at 

once determined in his 

mind that here was the 

substance out of which 

he could make white 

china-ware. A trial 

soon proved that he 

was right, and a single 

specimen of his first 

white plate is now to 

be seen at Dresden. 

Béttger is said to 

have lived a very in- 

temperate life at Meis- 

sen, and his excesses 

doubtless hastened his 

demise, although his 


not un 
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long captivity and distress of mind may 
have had a share in undermining his con- 
stitution. In his sober hours he was de- 
voted to improving his.important discovery, 
and some of the methods of ornamenting 
china-ware which he introduced survive 
at the present day. He was set at liberty 


| on the nineteenth of April, 1714, after thir- 


teen years of virtual imprisonment, but his 
freedom only led him to plunge into deeper 
orgies, and he died, a miserable wreck, on 
the thirteenth of March, 1720, before he 
had reached his thirty-fifth year. 


GENIL BEARING A VASF 


Doubt has often been expressed as to 
whether Béttger were really the discoverer 
of the method of making china-ware in 
Europe, and it is curious that the records of 
the time make no mention of the discovery 

itself, although all of 
them agree in saying 
that in October or No- 
vember, 1707, the first 
specimens of the jaspis 
porcelain were man- 
ufactured by Béttger, 
being more than a 
year before he exhibited 
his ware to Augustus. 
Béttger always spoke 
of china as his own 
and first-born child, 
and he placed over his 
laboratory in Meissen 
this inscription : 


“ Es machte Gott, der grosse 
Schopfer, 

Aus einem Goldmacher einen 
Topfer.”” 
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ON THE KOKOSING, 


THE traveler in central Ohio, journeying 
by the new railroad from Columbus to 
Cleveland by way of Mount Vernon, finds 
himself, for several miles of his course, 
skirting the banks of a sparkling stream to 
which the old Indians gave the name “ Ko- 
kosing.” The valley through which this 
river flows is a charming one, and at one of 
the sudden turns of this winding stream, a 
few miles beyond Mount Vernon, upon a 
finely situated hill, rises the village of Gam- 
bier, the seat of Kenyon College. 

Half a century ago there was probably 
no institution of learning in our land more 
talked about than Kenyon College, for it 
was one of the first literary ventures of 
the West, and its needs and expectations 
were heralded far and near. Many there 
are who prefer a rose-bud to the fully de- 
veloped flower, and there is a certain charm 
about infancy which we do not recognize 
in manhood. This doubtless is one of the 
reasons why Kenyon has recently occupied 
a less prominent place before the public 
than in her early days. Besides, her de- 
velopment has not altogether been in the 
line anticipated. She has failed where suc- 
cess was dreamed 
in ways that were not contemplated. 


The corner-stone of Kenyon College was | 


laid in the month of June, 1827, so that 


COLLEGE. 


COLLEGE. 


NFAR KENYON COLLEGE. 


Gambier is just beginning her second half- 
century of earnest life. By a happy co- 
incidence the fiftieth year marked the 
elevation of one of Kenyon’s sons to the 
presidency of the United States. One of 
the trustees of Kenyon College, Hon. Mor- 
rison R. Waite, is now the highest judicial 
officer of the country. Kenyon’s sons also 
are to be found in the halls of Congress, so 
that she has links binding her to every de 
partment of the government—legislative, 
judicial, executive. 

The list of the alumni of Kenyon has 
already grown to fair proportions. From the 
beginning her standard has been high, and 


of; she has won honor 


BISHOP CHASES LOG HUT.—THE FIRST EPISCOF 


CHURCH IN OHIO. 
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many of those who have studied in Gam- 
bier have left before completing the course ; 
but five hundred have been graduated. A 
large number of Kenyon’s sons have be- 
come men of mark in church and state, and 


five of them have attained to a wide na- | 


tional reputation. Henry Winter Davis, 


that “ prince of parliamentary orators,” in his 
early days practiced economy, and wrought 


days. Stanley Matthews also, who has re- 
cently won distinction by his arguments 
before the Electoral Commission, now 
United States Senator from Ohio, was at 
Kenyon a friend and companion of Presi- 
dent Hayes. Not unnaturally, Kenyon is 
proud of five such sons. , 

The founder of Kenyon College was 
Philander Chase, the first bishop of the 


DAVID DAVIS 


EDWIN M. STANTON 


HENRY WINTER DAVIS. 


STANLEY MATTHEWS. 


with brain and muscle at Kenyon. Edwin 
M. Stanton, the great War Secretary, came 
in the spring-time of his life to Gambier. 
His college experience proved to be a 
turning-point, so that afterward he was 
accustomed to say, “If I am anything, 
I owe it to Kenyon College.” David 


Davis, late Justice of the Supreme Court of | 


the United States, now Senator from IIli- 
hols, was an associate of Stanton in college 


Protestant Episcopal church in Ohio, the 
uncle of Salmon P. Chase, and altogether a 
very remarkable man. He is thus described : 
“In height he was six feet and over; the 
span of his chest was nearly if not quite 
equal to his height, and with that noble 
trunk his limbs were in full and admirable 
proportion. In a crowd his giant figure, in 
front or back, excited, wherever he moved, 
universal attention. Large and heavy in 
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stature as he was, he was remarkably light 
and graceful in his movements, and when 
not ruffled with opposition or displeasure, 
exceedingly agreeable, polished and finished 
in his manner. 
hauteur in their deportment with him, or 


whom he suspected as actuated by such a | 
| mined that the ocean must be crossed, and 


spirit, or who positively differed with him 
as to his policy, and especially toward those 
whom he looked upon as his enemies, he 
was generally distant and overbearing, and 
sometimes, when offended, perhaps morose. 
In his bearing toward them his noble coun- 
tenance was always heavy and lowering, and 
his deportment frigid and unmistakably re- 
pulsive; but in his general intercourse and 
always with his particular and _ intimate 
friends, his address and social qualities were 
polished, delightful and captivating; his 
countenance was sunlight, his manner warm 
and genial as balmy May, and his deport- 
ment winning to a degree rare among even 
remarkably commanding and popular men.” 

Bishop Chase came of a sturdy New 


England stock, and was born in Cornish, | 


New Hampshire, where he spent the days 
of his youth. When manhood came, how- 


ever, he could not content himself with such 
quiet and settled surroundings, for, of him, 


as afterward of his nephew, the Secretary, 


ambition was a most marked characteristic. | 


He was first a missionary in western New 
York, and then he was stationed in Pough- 
keepsie, but soon afterward he removed to 
New Orleans. He was the first Protestant 
minister in the state of Louisiana. After 
five years of hard and successful labor, he 
removed again to the north, and for six 
years was a minister in Hartford, Conn. 
But Philander Chase was a man too restless, 
too ambitious, too great to remain long con- 
tented in any quiet and peaceful nook. He 
craved the contests and the storms of life. 
So, early in the spring of the year 1817, 
resolved “ not to build upon another man’s 


Toward those who betrayed | 








foundations,” he started for what was then | 


the far West,—the newly admitted state of 
Ohio. He was consecrated bishop in Feb- 
ruary, 1819. 

He soon became convinced that he must 
have assistance in his work. 
his list of three clergymen had grown to six, 
but what could six men do in so vast a 
field ? Moreover, he became convinced that 
for western work, the best laborers were 
western men, more accustomed than others 
to the hardships of the new civilization, 
and more likely to be contented with the 
labor and its returns. So his mind began 


In four years | 


to be filled with a dream of a “school of 
the prophets,” which, before long, took 
definite shape in his mind. Happily, the 
bishop’s son suggested that favorable mep. 
tion had been made in a prominent English 
journal of the new missionary work in fay. 
off Ohio. The bishop immediately deter. 


the mother church asked to help. He firs; 


| appointed his son for this service; but his 


son’s failing health required a journey to a 
southern clime, so the resolute bishop deter. 
mined to go himself. 

In England, Bishop Chase became a great 
favorite. One noble lady was so much 
interested that she begged him to superin- 
tend the erection of a “log-cabin” upon 
her spacious grounds. Wealthy friends were 
gathered, and the pioneer bishop was the 
hero of the hour, delighting all with his 
thrilling sketches of frontier hardships, and 
with his glowing prophecies of magnificent 
triumphs sure to be achieved. Lord Gam. 
bier helped him greatly, Lord Kenyon also 
and Sir Thomas Ackland, and Lady Rosse, 
and Hannah More. The total result of 
this first appeal was more than five thou- 
sand pounds. In Ohio, the returning bishop 
was looked upon as a man of vast resources. 
Moreover, he felt himself to be even richer 
than he was, for his ideas were always larger 
than his cash in hand. So, very naturally, 
his thought of ministerial education expand- 
ed and became a scheme of Christian educa- 
tion. He determined to found not only a 
theological seminary, but a college also, while 
through his mind there floated visions of a 
grand educational center. He was strongly 
urged to confine himself to his original plan, 
and to establish merely a school for the 
training of clergymen. Mr. Charles Ham- 
mond, a distinguished and influential citizen 
of Cincinnati, was especially strenuous on 
this point, and indeed went so far as to pre- 
pare and carry through the legislature a bill 
for the incorporation of “The Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the state of Ohio,” and so fixed the legal 
title of the new institution. But Bishop 
Chase was equally strenuous the other way. 
He readily won over his English friends to 
his view of the case, and soon after secured 
an additional legislative act which gave t 
the president and professors of the Seminary 
the power of conferring degrees in the arts 
and sciences under the name and style of 


| the President and Professors of Kenyon 


College in the state of Ohio. 
The next important question to be settled 
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BISHOP AND MRS. CHASE.—FROM AN OLD PAINTING 


was the location of the college. This proved | 
to be a bone of contention, and gave rise to 
much discussion, and to not a little acri- 


monious feeling. More than “ seven cities” 


contended for the honor, and not one of 
them carried off the prize, for Bishop Chase 
resolutely set himself to find a location in 
the country, and as usual was successful. A 
tract of eight thousand acres in Knox 
County was purchased at the price of two 
dollars and a quarter per acre; the corner- 
stone of Kenyon College was laid and the 
little village of Gambier sprang into being. 

lhis choice of a location amid well-nigh 
introdden forests involved as a matter of 
course, heavy sacrifices and large outlays of 
labor. It was necessary to begin with the 
very elements of civilization. Workmen 


had to be gathered, lands made ready for 


tilling, crops raised and harvested, and cab- 
ins built for shelter. In fact, for some years, 
farming, milling and merchandising were 
carried on in the name of the college, and 


the institution became possessed of a store, 
a hotel, a printing-office, a saw-mill, a grist- 
mill, a carpenter’s and shoe-maker’s shop, 
with houses for the miller, the dairy-men 


| and the workmen. No wonder that the 


funds contributed by English friends were 
soon altogether spent, and the resources of 
the bishop quite exhausted. 

It was needful therefore to make addi 
tional appeals for aid, and very naturally, the 
“public crib” was thought of as a ready 
source of succor. So in December, A. D 
1827, Bishop Chase went to Columbus, ad 
dressed the legislature, and received from that 
body an indorsement of an appeal to Con 
gress for a donation from the public lands 
Soon after, a bill was introduced into the 
U. S. Senate making a grant of a township 
of land. The bill was advocated by prom- 
inent senators and was passed, but in the 
House of Representatives party spirit was 
roaring like a flood, and the voice of the 
infant college was drowned. The bill failed 
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in committee, and amid the rush of other bus- 
iness was pushed aside. The good bishop 
was keenly disappointed but was not in de- 
spair. Immediately he issued what was then 


BEXLEY HALI.. 


a novel form of statement and appeal, “ earn- 
estly entreating of every friend of every 
name and class one dollar in aid of the 
present struggles of Kenyon College.” The 


dollars, it is said, came to Gambier as the 
leaves fall in autumn. Larger subscriptions 
were also added. John Quincy Adams, 
then President of the United States, gave 
a hundred dollars. In all some twenty-five 
thousand dollars was 
received through this 
appeal. 
Meanwhile a goodly 
number of students had 
assembled at Gambier, 
and the work of the 
college went bravely 
on. Bishop Chase 
nominally occupied the 
office of president. He 
really filled most effici- 
ently the post of gen- 
eral manager and su- 
perintendent. Every 
morning the “head 
men” had to be direct- 
ed by him as to their 
daily work; every 
evening they were 
gathered to give ac- 


es 

all this in addition to the wants, bodily 
mental and spiritual, of the student com. 
munity. Besides, there was the keeping of 
detailed accounts and the maintenance of g 
most extensive correspond. 

ence. The burden was 

altogether a very heavy one: 

but Bishop Chase's ‘broad 

shoulders were well fitted to 

bear it, particularly ashe had 

a most efficient helpmate 

in his noble wife. “ Mrs 

Chase entered with her 

whole soul into her hus. 

band’s plans. She was a 

lady perfectly at home in 

all the arts and minutiz of 

housewifery, as happy in 

darning stockings for the 

boys as in entertaining her 

visitors in the parlor, * * * 

and in keeping the multi- 

farious accounts of her in- 

creasing household as _ in 

presiding at her dinner-table 


| and dispensing courtesy in her drawing. 


room.” 
Through her efficiency and wisdom, and her 


| husband’s untiring and marvelous activity, 


Kenyon’s affairs were for a time prosperous 
Acorps of able professors was gathered ; there 
were more students than could be well ac- 
commodated, while the building known as 
Old Kenyon, with walls four feet in thickness, 


OLD KENYON. 


counts of labor. There was the tilling of | rose solidly as though it were intended to 


the thousands of broad acres to be looked 
after, the quarrying of stone, the erection of 
buildings, the industries of the village, and 


stand forever. Difficulties, however, at length 
appeared, and grew to great proportions. 
“ Kenyon College,” said Bishop Chase at the 
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time, “ is like other colleges in some respects, 
and unlike all in many other respects. The 
fundamental principle in which it differs 
from all others is that the whole institution 
s patriarchal. Like Abraham on the plains 


ROSSE HALL 


of Mamre, it hath pitched its tent under 
the trees of Gambier hill, it hath its flocks 
and its herds, and its different families of 
teachers, scholars, mechanics and laborers, 
all united under one head, pursuing one 
common interest and receiving their main- 
tenance and food from one common source, 
the funds and farms of the College.” The 
picture, it must be confessed, is not without 
its beauties, though the coloring is certainly 





more Occidental than 

Oriental. Accurately 

drawn, it would have 

shown Western work- 

men ready to cry “ in- 

dependence,” a West- 

ern faculty to question 

the limits of authority, 

and Western Young 

America to cheer 

them on. Pecuniary 

troubles added to the 

embarrassments of the 

situation. So on the 

ninth of September, 

1831, Bishop Chase 

resigned the presi- 

dency of the college 

and the episcopate 

of Ohio. ‘The next 

day he mounted “ Cincinnatus,” and rode 

sorrowfully away, and Gambier saw his face 

no more. He was afterward elected bishop 

of Illinois, and died at “ Robin’s Nest,” 
where he founded Jubilee College. 

Kenyon’s second president was Charles 

Pettit McIlvaine, D. D., D. C. L. (Oxon.), 

who came to Gambier at the early age of 

thirty-three. He was then already widely 

and most favorably known, particularly in the 

great centers of Washington and New York, 

and has since been recognized as one of the 

great men of his generation. In appear- 

ance Bishop Mcllvaine was a king among 

men. He was great also as a thinker and 

an orator. He found the institution heavily 

in debt, but almost at once raised the needed 

thirty thousand dollars and the debt was paid. 

Ten years later when burdens had again 

accumulated, he came to the rescue again. 
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During the whole sixteen years of his resi- | ship, taking a particularly high stand 
dence in Gambier, and indeed until he | mathematics and logic, and -was 
died in a foreign land, Bishop Mcllvaine | with the honors of his 
was always the same true, stanch, faithful 
servant of Kenyon College. 
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class. His com 
mencement address, “ College Life,” with 
the valedictory, is still spoken of in terms 
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student in the fall of the year 1838 and was | form suit of the class, worn at graduation, 
graduated in 1842. A classmate writes | would now look somewhat strange. It 
that for the first two years of his course he | consisted of a coat of blue Kentucky jeans 
did not really lead his class, but had a repu- | with black velvet collar, a white waistcoat, 
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boys I ever knew. I have always recol- 


lected of him that in our most intimate, 
unreserved, private intercourse, I never 


knew him to entertain for a moment an un- 
manly, dishonest or demoralizing thought. 
And when we met in after life in scenes 
which called for the highest manhood and 
patriotism, I found the man to be exactly 
what his boyhood had promised.” 

Hon. Stanley Matthews says of him: 
« Hayes as a boy was notorious for having 
on his shoulders not only the levelest but 
the oldest head in college. He never got 
caught in any scrapes, he never had any 
boyish foolishness ; he never had any wild 
oats to sow; he was sensible, not as some 
men are, at the last, but sensible from the 
beginning. 

The following incident of President 
Hayes’s college life may almost seem pro- 
phetic. We give it in the words of his inti- 
mate friend, Hon. Guy M. Bryan, of Texas, 
the facts having been certified to us by the 
President himself : 


“There were in those days two rival literary 


societies in the college—the Philomathesian and the 
Nu Pi Kappa; the last known as the Southern 
Society, and the first as the Northern, because the 
students of the slave states belonged to the one, 
and those from the free states to the other. The 
college for years had been largely patronized from 
the Southern states, but this patronage gradually 
waned until, in the winter of 1841, there were so 
few Southern students in the college that the mem- 
bers of the Nu Pi Kappa were apprehensive that 
the society would cease to exist for want of new 
members. This was a serious question with the 
members of the society. 
subject to my intimate friend Hayes to see if we 
could not devise some mode to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the society, which was chartered by the state 
and had valuable property. We talked over the 
subject with all the feeling and interest with which 
we would now discuss the best means of bringing 
about an era of good feeling between the two sec- 
tions of the country. At last, Hayes said, “ Well, I 
will get ‘Old Trow,> Comstock and some others 
to join with me, and we will send over a delegation 
from our society to yours, and then we can make 
new arrangements so that both societies can live in 
the old alan’ He and I then went to work to 
consummate our plan. Ten members of the Philo- 
mathesian joined the Nu Pi Kappa. A joint com- 
mittee was then appointed from the two societies, 
that reported a plan by which students could enter 
either society without reference to north or south. 
Thus Hayes, by his magnanimity, perpetuated the 
existence of the Nu Pi Kappa society,—and should 
he be elected president, I earnestly hope that he 
may be equally successful in his best efforts in be- 
half of a civil policy which will wipe out forever 
the distinction between north and south in the 
government of our common country.” 


The following letter from President Hayes, 
written after his last election as Governor, 
Vou. XV.—4o. 


I determined to open the | 





| gave to Kenyon his full 


may be taken as fairly representative of the 
kindly feelings entertained by the graduates 
of the college in general. 


FREMONT, O., October 13, 1875. 
My KENYON FRIENDs: A host of congratulatory 
dispatches are before me. I cannot acnowladan 
with even a word of thanks, the most of them. But, 
yours, first to be — to, touches me particularly. 
Accept my thanks for it. I hope you will all have 
reason to remember old Kenyon with as much satis- 
faction as Ido. I have no more cherished recollec- 
tions than those which are associated with college 
life. Except the four years spent in the Union 
army, no other period of my life is to be compared 
with it. I hope you may all have equal reason 

always to think of Kenyon as I do. 
In the greatest haste, 
I remain, sincerely, 
R. B. Hayes. 


The expenses of living in Gambier in early 
days were very small. The annual charges 
were— 


$30.00 
40.00 
4.00 
6.00 


For Instruction ............ 

For Board at the College table 

Room rent in a room with a stove 
“ “ “ “ fire-place . 

For theological students and sons of clergy- 
men the total charge was 


50.00 

Those were the days when the boys were 
required “ to sweep their own rooms, make 
their own beds and fires, bring their own 
water, black their own boots if they ever 
were blacked, and take an occasional turn 
at grubbing in the fields or working on the 
roads.” The discipline was somewhat strict, 
and the toil perhaps severe, but the few 
pleasures that were allowed were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

During the President’s school-days there 
were two great men at Gambier, Bishop 
McIlvaine and Dr. William Sparrow. 
There were other eminent men among the 
instructors: Major Douglass was a man 
of ability, and the traditions which still 
linger in the place concerning Professor 
Ross clearly show that he was possessed 
of remarkable power; but Bishop Mcll- 
vaine and Dr. Sparrow were pre-eminently 
great men,—men whose greatness has been 
felt as an educating influence on both sides 
of the Alleghanies. Bishop Mcllvaine’s 


| was a divided duty, for in addition to his 


college labors he had the care of a large 
and struggling diocese ; while Dr. Sparrow 
and undivided 
strength, and so had the stronger hold upon 
the students. He led them not only wisely 
and bravely, but faithfully and with a true 
heart. President Hayes speaks of him as 
“one of the giants”; Secretary Stanton 
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During the whole sixteen years of his resi- 
dence in Gambier, and indeed until he 
died in a foreign land, Bishop Mcllvaine 
was always the same true, stanch, faithful 
servant of Kenyon College. 


RUTHERFORD ft 


President Hayes entered Kenyon as a 
student in the fall of the year 1838 and was 


graduated in 1842. A classmate writes 
that for the first two years of his course he 
did not really lead his class, but had a repu- 
tation as a reader of newspapers and as a 
person well informed in politics. He after- 
ward came rapidly to the front in scholar- 


ship, taking a particularly high stand in 
mathematics and logic, and -was graduated 
with the honors of his class. His com 
mencement address, “ College Life,” with 
| the valedictory, is still spoken of in terms 
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of the highest commendation. ‘The un 
form suit of the class, worn at graduation, 
would now look somewhat strange. It 
consisted of a coat of blue Kentucky jeans 
with black velvet collar, a white waistcoat, 
and white linen trowsers. 

A college friend of President Hayes has 
written : “ I recollect him as one of the purest 
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boys I ever knew. I have always recol- 


lected of him that in our most intimate, 
unreserved, private intercourse, I never 
knew him to entertain for a moment an un- 
manly, dishonest or demoralizing thought. 
And when we met in after life in scenes 


which called for the highest manhood and 
patriotism, I found the man to be exactly 
what his boyhood had promised.” 

Hon. Stanley Matthews says of him: 
« Hayes as a boy was notorious for having 
on his shoulders not only the levelest but 
the oldest head in college. He never got 
caught in any scrapes, he never had any 
boyish foolishness ; he never had any wild 
oats to sow; he was sensible, not as some 
men are, at the last, but sensible from the 
beginning. 

The following incident of President 
Hayes’s college life may almost seem pro- 
phetic. We give it in the words of his inti- 
mate friend, Hon. Guy M. Bryan, of Texas, 
the facts having been certified to us by the 
President himself : 


“There were in those days two rival literary 
societies in the college—the Philomathesian and the 
Nu Pi Kappa; the last known as the Southern 
Society, and the first as the Northern, because the 
students of the slave states belonged to the one, 
and those from the free states to the other. The 
college for years had been largely patronized from 
the Southern states, but this patronage gradually 
waned until, in the winter of 1841, there were so 
few Southern students in the college that the mem- 
bers of the Nu Pi Kappa were apprehensive that 
the society would cease to exist for want of new 
members. This was a serious question with the 
members of the society. I determined to open the 
subject to my intimate friend Hayes to see if we 
could not devise some mode to prevent the extinc- 
tion of the society, which was chartered by the state 
and had valuable property. We talked over the 
subject with all the feeling and interest with which 
we would now discuss the best means of bringing 
about an era of good feeling between the two sec- 
tions of the country. At last, Hayes said, “ Well, I 
will get ‘Old Trow,> Comstock and some others 
to join with me, and we will send over a delegation 
from our society to yours, and then we can make 
new arrangements so that both societies can live in 
the old olen? He and I then went to work to 
consummate our plan. Ten members of the Philo- 
mathesian joined the Nu Pi Kappa. A joint com- 
mittee was then appointed from the two societies, 
that reported a plan by which students could enter 
either society without reference to north or south. 
Thus Hayes, by his magnanimity, perpetuated the 
existence of the Nu Pi Kappa society,—and should 
he be elected president, I earnestly hope that he 
may be equally successful in his best efforts in be- 
half of a civil policy which will wipe out forever 
the distinction between north and south in the 
government of our common country.” 


The following letter from President Hayes, 
written after his last election as Governor, 
Vor. XV.—4o. 


may be taken as fairly representative of the 
kindly feelings entertained by the graduates 
of the college in general. 


FREMONT, O., October 13, 1875. 
My KENYON FRIENDs: A host of congratulatory 
dispatches are before me. I cannot ineuiate 
with even a word of thanks, the most of them. But, 
yours, first to be — to, touches me particularly. 
Accept my thanks for it. I hope you will all have 
reason to remember old Kenyon with as much satis- 
faction as Ido. I have no more cherished recollec- 
tions than those which are associated with college 
life. Except the four years spent in the Union 
army, no other period of my life is to be compared 
with it. I hope you may all have equal reason 

always to think of Kenyon as I do. 
In the greatest haste, 
I remain, sincerely, 
R. B. HAYEs. 


The expenses of living in Gambier in early 
days were very small. The annual charges 
were— 


$30.00 
40.00 
4.00 
6.00 


For Instruction —_ 

For Board at the College table 

Room rent in a room with a stove 
e em a “ fire-place . 

For theological students and sons of clergy- 
men the total charge was 


50.00 

Those were the days when the boys were 
required “ to sweep their own rooms, make 
their own beds and fires, bring their own 
water, black their own boots if they ever 
were blacked, and take an occasional turn 
at grubbing in the fields or working on the 
roads.” The discipline was somewhat strict, 
and the toil perhaps severe, but the few 
pleasures that were allowed were thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

During the President’s school-days there 
were two great men at Gambier, Bishop 
McIlvaine and Dr. William Sparrow. 
There were other eminent men among the 
instructors: Major Douglass was a man 
of ability, and the traditions which still 
linger in the place concerning Professor 
Ross clearly show that he was possessed 
of remarkable power; but Bishop Mcll- 
vaine and Dr. Sparrow were pre-eminently 
great men,—men whose greatness has been 
felt as an educating influence on both sides 
of the Alleghanies. Bishop Mcllvaine’s 





| gave to Kenyon his full 


was a divided duty, for in addition to his 
college labors he had the care of a large 
and struggling diocese ; while Dr. Sparrow 
and undivided 
strength, and so had the stronger hold upon 
the students. He led them not only wisely 
and bravely, but faithfully and with a true 
heart. President Hayes speaks of him as 


“one of the giants”; Secretary Stanton 
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also honored him through life, and sent for 
him in his later days that he might be bap- 
tized at his hands. 

Until the year 1840 there was a joint 
faculty of theology and arts inGambier. At 
that time separate faculties were consti- 


Bexley Hall stands upon a knoll at the 
northern extremity of the village. [t was 
erected for the exclusive use of the Theo. 
logical Seminary, after a design given hy 
the architect of the London Crystal Palace 


| It contains the library of the Seminary. 


tuted with separate heads, Bishop Mcllvaine | 


continuing at the head of the Theological 
Seminary, while Major D. B. Douglass, 
LL.D., was elected to the presidency of the 
College. Major Douglass was an ac- 
complished civil engineer, a soldier, and 
“every inch a man.” He began his work 
earnestly in Gambier, and improvement was 
the order of the day. But the time was not 
ripe for him. He was succeeded within a 
few years by Rev. Dr. S. A. Bronson. 

The chief event accomplished during Dr. 
Bronson’s presidency was the sale of a large 
portion of the college lands. Though of 
very considerable value, these lands from 
the first had brought to the institution only 
the scantiest returns. 


other had been employed to oversee them. 
The raising of sheep proved disastrous ; the 
culture of wheat could not be made to pay. 
Many of the tenants turned out to be either | 
So, in the year 1850, | 


shiftless or dishonest. 
after much discussion, it was determined 
that the form of the investment should be 





One agent after an- | 


changed, and the lands were ordered to be | 
| is used for an observatory. 


sold. 

Almost immediately there came increased 
prosperity. Happily, too, at this juncture, 
Lorin Andrews, LL.D., was elected presi- 
dent. The friend and champion of popular 
education in Ohio, he found helpers in every 
county of the state. The list of students was 
quickly swelled, so that in 1855 “room for 
enlargement” was a thing of necessity. 
President Andrews resigned in 1861 to 
euter the Union army. 
volunteer from Ohio, entering the service as 
colonel of the Fourth Ohio Infantry. Very 
soon, however, he contracted disease, from 
the effects of which he died. His body 
rests in a quiet nook of that college park 
which so often echoed to his step, With 
President Hayes, he was for a time a mem- 
ber of the class of 1842. 

This sketch has been written with special 
reference to Kenyon in the past. A rapid 
glance at the buildings of the institution 
may help to give an idea of her develop- 
ment and growth, and of her capacities for 
present usefulness. 


| beautiful Church of the Holy Spirit. 


about seven thousand volumes,—and fur. 
nished rooms, each with separate bedrooms, 
for thirty-four students. 

The College Park is about half a mile jp 
the opposite direction; a broad and well. 
shaded avenue leads the way thereto. Near 
the southernmost point of this park, just 
upon the brow of the hill, and overlooking 
for miles the charming Kokosing valley, 
stands the more massive and venerable ed). 
fice of Kenyon College. This building 
contains fifty rooms for students, also the 
libraries of the two societies. 

Rosse Hall, a substantial stone building 
in Ionic architecture, is used for rhetorical 
exercises, for lectures, and on commence- 
ment occasions, and is capable of accom- 
modating nearly a thousand persons. 

Close by old Kenyon stands Ascension 
Hall, an imposing structure, and one of the 
finest college buildings in the land. It con- 
tains two spacious and elaborately furnished 
halls for the literary societies, the library 
of Kenyon College with its museum, and 
twenty-six rooms for students. The tower 


Directly north of Ascension, and about 
fifty yards from the village street, stands the 
Ivy, 
transplanted from Melrose Abbey, has al- 
ready begun to adorn its walls. Within, the 
coloring and the carving are quite attractive. 
The funds for the erection of this college 


| church were given by members of the Church 


He was the first | 


of the Ascension, New York, as a tribute of 
appreciation for their former rector, Bishop 
Bedell. 

In her requisites for admission and in the 
course of study, Kenyon does not materially 
differ from the leading colleges of the eastern 
states. She aims to give a thorough liberal 
education, and believes in the value of hard 
mental discipline. She believes also in right 
religious influences, and labors to afford 
them, pursuing steadfastly “the true, the 
beautiful, the good.” In her view, “Chnis- 
tianity is the science of manhood,” and all 
truth, being God’s truth, should lead finally 
to Him. So her faith is liberal, conservative, 
evangelical, catholic, 
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“ O 


PILGRIM, COMES THE 


NIGHT SO FAST?” 


O PiLGRimM, comes the night so fast ? 
Let not the dark thy heart appall, 
Though loom the shadows vague and vast, 
For Love shall save us all. 


There is no hope but this to see 
Through tears that gather fast and fall; 
Too great to perish Love must be, 
And Love shall save us all. 


Have patience with our loss and pain, 
Our troubled space of days so small; 

We shall not stretch our arms in vain, 
For Love shall save us all. 


O Pilgrim, but a moment wait, 
And we shall hear our darlings call 
Beyond Death’s mute and awful gate, 
And Love shall save us all. 


LAST DAYS OF 

WueEN I was about seven years of age, it 
was my habit to peruse eagerly every scrap 
ofliterature that fellin my way. In this man- 
ner I had read “The Children of the Abbey,” 
“ Pike’s Expeditions,” “ Buck’s Theology,” 
“Castle of Otranto,” and the “ Spectator,” 
with other prose works of equally dissimilar 
character, but as yet the world of poetry 
was an unknown world to me. 

One day I came across an old number of 
the “Southern Literary Messenger,” contain- 
ing the well-known ballad beginning : 

“Lo, the ring is on my hand, 
And the wreath is on my brow.” 


Whatever may be my present opinion of 
this poem, no words can describe the charm 
which it exercised over my childish fancy. 
[he music of it was a keen delight, the 
mystery of it, which I could in no wise 
fathom, was. a subtle fascination, and _ its 
sadness a pain which “touched my soul 
with pity”; for that it was an 
history, an actual experience of 
Poe, it never occurred to me to doubt. 

Who was Edgar A. Poe? My idea of 


him was then, and for years after, as other | 


authentic | 
Edgar A. \ 
| to me objects of solemn and mysterious 


EDGAR A. POE. 


productions of his pen met my eye, that of 
a mysterious being in human shape, yet 
gifted with a power more than human; a 
something of weird beauty and despairing 
sadness, touched with a vague suspicion of 
evil which inspired in me a sense of dread, 


mingled with compassion. To this feeling 
was added in time one akin to horror, upon 
my reading the sketch of the “ Pest” family, 
every word of which I received as truth; 
and the picture of the awful Pests seated in 
their coffins around the festal board, and 
of their subsequent wild flight with their 
winding-sheets streaming behind them, long 


| haunted me with an unspeakable horror. 


Who was Edgar A. Poe? I at length in- 
quired of my mother. With wondering 
interest I learned that he was a gentleman 
of Richmond, and that he had resided in 
the very house which I had visited the day 
before. ‘Thenceforth this house with its 
massive portico, in which Edgar Poe 
had played when a child, and the trees 
on the lawn which he had climbed, were 


interest. 
This house was that of Mr. Allan, who 
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had adopted Poe when a child. It is still 
to be seen at the corner of Main and Fifth 
streets, unchanged, with the exception of a 
modern addition. Opposite, in old times, 
stood the large frame mansion, surrounded 
by piazzas, of Mrs. Jane Mackenzie, who 
adopted Poe’s sister, Rosalie. On the right 
of Mr. Allan’s there yet stands a tall brick 
house (now occupied by the Rev. Moses 
Hoge) which was at the time of which I speak 
the residence of Major James Gibbon. These 
three families occupied a first social position, 
and were on terms of mutual intimacy, and 
from them and others I have heard many 
anecdotes of Edgar Poe’s youth and child- 
hood. Passing over these for the present, I 
will proceed to speak of the time when I 
myself became acquainted with him. 

In 1849 I was residing at our suburban 
home near Richmond, Virginia, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Duncan’s Lodge, 
then the residence of Mrs. Mackenzie. 
Being intimate with the family (of which 
Mr. Poe’s sister was a member), we had 
been for years accustomed to hear him 
constantly and familiarly spoken of. Mrs. 
Mackenzie had always been fond of him, 
and he, like his sister, was accustomed to 
call her “ Ma,” and to confide in her as 
in a mother. 

I remember Miss Poe describing to us her 
visits to her brother at Fordham, then in- 
forming us of the death of his wife, and, 
afterward, mentioning a vague rumor of his 
engagement to Mrs. Whitman, and finally 
announcing with great delight that Edgar 
was coming on a visit to his friends in 
Richmond. 

It was in July that he arrived. He 
first took a room at the American Hotel, 
but soon changed his quarters to the Old 
Swan Tavern—a long, low, antiquated build- 
ing which had been in its day the fashion- 
able hotel of Richmond. Poe remarked 
that he had a quadruple motive in choosing 
it—it was cheap, well kept in “the old 
Virginia style,” associated with many pleas- 
ant memories of his youth, and, lastly and 
chiefly, nearest Duncan’s Lodge, where 
most of his time was passed. 

It was a day or two after his arrival 
that Poe, accompanied by his sister, called 
on us. He had, some time previous, in a 
critique on Griswold’s “ American Female 
Poets,” taken flattering notice of my early 
poems, which had recently appeared in the 
“Southern Literary Messenger ;” and now, 
on learning from Mrs. Mackenzie that I 
resided in the neighborhood, he had desired 








an introduction. The remembrance of that 
first meeting with the poet is still as vividh 
impressed upon my mind as though it hag 
been but yesterday. A shy and dreamy 
girl, scarcely more than a child, I had jj 
my life taken an interest in those strange 
stories and poems of Edgar Poe; and noy, 
with my old childish impression of their 
author scarcely worn off, I regarded the 
meeting with an eager, yet shrinking antici. 
pation. As I entered the parlor, Poe was 
seated near an open window, quietly cop. 
versing. His attitude’was easy and ‘grace. 
ful, with one arm lightly resting upon the 
back of his chair. His dark curling hair 
was thrown back from his broad forehead— 
a style in which he habitually wore it, At 
sight of him, the impression produced upon 
me was of a refined, high-bred, and chivyal- 
rous gentleman. I use this word “chiy. 
alrous”” as exactly descriptive of something 
in his whole /ersonne/, distinct from either 
polish orhigh-breeding, and which, though in. 
stantly apparent, was yet an effect too subtle 
to be described. He rose on my entrance, 
and, other visitors being present, stood with 
one hand resting on the back of his chair, 
awaiting my greeting. So dignified was his 
manner, so reserved his expression, that | 
experienced an involuntary recoil, until | 
turned to him and saw his eyes suddenly 
brighten as I offered my hand; a barrier 
seemed to melt between us, and | felt that 
we were no longer strangers. 

I am thus minute in my account of my 
first meeting with Poe, because I would 
illustrate, if possible, the manner peculiar to 
him, and also the indescribable charm, | 
might almost say magnetism, which his eyes 
possessed above any others that I have ever 
seen. It was this mysterious influence, | 
am inclined to think, which often, so pow- 
erfully at first sight, attracted strangers to 
him (zide Mr. Kennedy's account); and 
this it was, undoubtedly, which Mrs. Osgood 
on her first interview with him experienced, 
but scarcely understood. 

From this time I saw Poe constantly, 
—especially during the last weeks of his 
stay in Richmond. From his sister also, 
and from intimate common friends, we knew 
all concerning him,—so that about this por- 
tion of his life there is no reserve and no 
mystery. 

It would be better, indeed, for his far 
name, could a veil be drawn over certain 
dark spots which disfigure this otherwise 
unusually pure and happy phase of his 
life. On these, I prefer to touch as 
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lightly as possible. I know that he strove 
against the evil ; but his will was weak ; 
and having once yielded, in however slight 
a degree, said his friends, he seemed to lose 
all control over himself ; and twice during 
his visit to Richmond, his life was thus seri- 
ously endangered. Yet, though I heard 
something of these things, I did not then, 
nor until long after, fully understand them. 
It was his own request that I should not be 


informed of his weakness; and he was scru- | 


pulously careful never to appear in our 


presence, except when he was, as he ex- | 
| self so entirely understood by you ;” adding, 


pressed it, “ entirely himself.” 

And as himself,—that is, as he appeared 
to me in my own home and in society,— 
Poe was pre-eminently a gentleman. This 
was apparent in everything about him, even 
to the least detail. He dressed always 
in black, and with faultless taste and sim- 
plicity. An indescribable refinement per- 
vaded all that he did and said. His general 
bearing in society, especially toward stran- 
gers, was quiet, dignified and somewhat 
reserved, even at times unconsciously ap- 
proaching Aauteur. He rarely smiled and 
never laughed. When pleased, nothing 
could exceed the charm of his manner,—to 
his own sex cordial, to ladies, marked by a 


sort of chivalrous, respectful courtesy. 
I was surprised to find that the poet was 
not the melancholy person I had uncon- 


sciously pictured. On the contrary, he 
appeared, except On One occasion, invari- 
ably cheerful, and frequently playful in 
mood. He seemed quietly amused by the 
light-hearted chat of the young people about 
him, and often joined them in humorous 
repartee, sometimes tinged with a playful 
sarcasm. Yet he preferred to sit quietly, 
and listen and observe. Nothing escaped 
his keen observation. He was extremely 
fastidious in his idea of feminine requirements, 
and himself lamented that at slight things 
in women he was apt to be repelled and 
disgusted, even against his better judgment. 
Though in the social evenings with us or 
at Duncan’s Lodge, Poe would join in 
the light conversation or amusement of the 


hour, I observed that it had not power to | 


interest him for any length of time. He 
preferred a seat on the portico, or a stroll 
about the lawn or garden, in company with 
a friend. 

In his conversations with me Poe ex- 
pressed himself with a freedom and unre- 


serve which gave me a clearer insight | 


into his personal history and character 
than, I think, was possessed by many per- 


| sons. 


|; me the “inexplicable 





Indeed, I may say that from the 
moment of our meeting he was never to 
” character that he 
was pronounced by others. Young as I 
was, I had yet by some intuitive instinct 
of perception, as it were, comprehended the 
finer and more elevated nature of the man, 
and it was probably to his own conscious- 
ness of this that I owed his confidence. I 
remember his saying, near the beginning of 
our acquaintance, and in reply to a remark 
of my own, “I cannot express the pleasure 
—the more than pleasure—of finding my- 


“Tt is not often that I am so understood.” 
Again, he said of Mrs. Osgood, “ She is the 
only one of my friends who understands 
me.” His own insight into personal char- 
acter was quick and intuitive, but not deep; 
and it struck me even then, with all my youth- 
ful inexperience, that in knowledge of human 
nature he was, for a man of his genius, 
strangely deficient. 

Among other things, Poe spoke to me 
freely of his future plans and prospects. 
He was at this time absorbed in his cher- 
ished scheme of establishing his projected 
journal, the “Stylus.” Nearly all his old 
friends in Virginia had promised to aid him 
with the necessary funds, and he was san- 
guine of success. He intended to spare no 
pains, no effort, to establish this as the lead- 
ing literary journal of the country. The 
plan of it, which he explained in detail, but 
of which I retain little recgllection, was to 
be something entirely original; and the 
highest “ genius, distinctive from talent,” of 
the country was to be represented in its 
pages. To secure this result, he would offer 
a more liberal price for contributions than 
any other publisher. This would, of course, 
demand capital to begin with, which was all 
that he required; and of that he had the 
promise. To establish this journal had 
been, he said, the cherished dream of his 
life, and now at last he felt assured of suc- 
cess. And in thus speaking he held his 
head erect, and his eyes glowed with en- 
thusiasm. “I must and will succeed!” he 
said. 

Much curiosity has been expressed and 
many and various statements have been made 
in regard to the poet’s relations at this time 
with Mrs. Sarah Shelton of Richmond. So 
far as I am certainly informed upon the 
subject, the story is simply this: 

The two had been schoolmates, and, 
as such, a childish flirtation had existed be- 
tween them. When, some years previous 
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to this time, Poe made a brief visit to 
Richmond, Mrs. Shelton, then a wealthy 


widow, had invited him to her house and | 
| scheme of establishing the “ Stylus,” through 


treated him with special attention. Shortly 


after the death of his wife, an intimate | 
friend wrote to him that Mrs. Shelton | 
often inquired after him, and suggested | 
the plan which he somewhat later, when so | 


much in need of money, came seriously to 
consider. Certain it is that a correspond- 


ence existed between the poet and Mrs. | 


Shelton almost from the time of Mrs. Poe’s 


death, and that for months before his ap- | 


pearance in Richmond it was understood by 
his frends that an engagement of marriage 
existed between them. 


however, represented to her that Poe’s 


motives were of a mercenary nature; and | 
° . ry . | 
of this she accused him, at the same time | 


declaring her intention of so securing her 
property as to prevent his having any com- 
mand of it. A rupture ensued, and thence- 
forth no further communication took place 
between them. 

Poe never publicly admitted his engage- 
ment with Mrs. Shelton, and appeared 
anxious to keep the matter private. Mr. 
John M. Daniel, the well-known editor of 
the “ Examiner,” having in the columns of 
that paper made some allusion to the re- 
ported engagement, Poe resented it as an 
unwarrantable liberty, and proceeded to 
the “ Examiner” office to demand an “ ex- 
planation.’?*“)f Daniel, whose fiery tem- 
per was well known to Poe, had been 
informed of the proposed visit, and on the 
latter’s entrance advanced to meet him. 
The two, who had never before met, stood 
facing each other; but before a dozen words 
had been spoken, Mr. Daniel, as with a 
sudden impulse, extended his hand, and 
Poe, who was quick to respond to any 
token of good feeling, and doubtless rec- 
ognized the nobility of the man _ before 
him, as readily accepted it, and thus was 
ratified a friendship which lasted while they 
lived. 

It will be seen from the above account 
of the affair with Mrs. Shelton that Poe 
did not, as is stated by his biographers, 
leave Richmond for New York with the 
intention of preparing for his marriage with 
that lady. Yet that he had entered into an 
engagement of marriage with her even pre- 
vious to his appearance in Richmond, I am 
assured, It was ata time when, as he himself 
declared, he stood more in need of money 


His attentions to | 
the lady immediately upon his arrival tended | 
to confirm the report. Some friend of hers, | 








than at any previous period of his life. 


| was, to his own view, the turning-point of 


his fortunes, depending upon his cherished 


which he was to secure, fame and fortune 
This could not be done without money. 
Money was the one thing needful, upon 
which all else depended; and money he 
must have, at whatever cost or sacrifice. 
Hence the affair with Mrs. Shelton. She 
was a lady of respectability, but of plain 
manners and practical disposition ; older 
than Poe, and not gifted with those traits 
which might be supposed capable of attract. 
ing one of his peculiar taste and tempera- 
ment. 

While upon this subject, I venture, though 
with great hesitation, to say a word in rela. 


| tion to Poe’s own marriage with his cousin, 


Virginia Clemm. I am aware that there 
exists with the public but one view of this 
union, and that so lovely and touching in 
itself, that to mar the picture with even a 
shadow inspires almost a feeling of remorse. 
Yet since in the biography of a distinguished 
man of genius truth is above all things de- 
sirable, and since in this instance the facts do 
not redound to the discredit of any party 
concerned, I may be allowed to state what 
I have been assured is truth. 

Poets are proverbial for uncongenial mar 
riages, and to this Poe can scarcely be 
classed as an exception. From the time 
when as a youth of nineteen he became a 
tutor to his sweet and gentle little cousin of 
six years old, he loved her with the tender and 
protective fondness of an elder brother. As 
years passed he became the subject of suc- 
cessive fancies or passions for various charm. 
ing women; but she, gradually budding 
into early womanhood, experienced but one 
attachment—an absorbing devotion to her 
handsome, talented, and fascinating cousin 
So intense was this passion that her health 
and spirits became seriously affected, and her 
mother, aroused to painful solicitude, spoke to 
Edgar about it. ‘This was just as he was pre- 
paring to leave her house, which had been for 
some years his home, and enter the world of 
business. The idea of this separation was 
insupportable to Virginia. The result wasthat 
Poe, at that time a young man of twenty-eight, 
married his little, penniless, and delicate 
child-cousin of fourteen or fifteen, and thus 
unselfishly secured her own and her mother’s 
happiness. In his wife he had ever the most 
tender and devoted of companions; but 
it was his own declaration that he ever missed 
in her a certain intellectual and spiritual 
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sympathy necessary to perfect happiness in | 
: It was this need which so | 


such an union. 


often impelled him to “ those many roman- | 
tic little episodes” of which Mrs. Osgood | 


speaks, and which were well known to 
Poe’s acquaintance. He was never a de- 
liberately unkind husband, and toward the 
close of Mrs. Poe’s life he was assiduous in his 
tender care and attention. Yet his own decla- 
ration to an intimate friend of his youth was 
that his marriage “ had not been a congenial 


one;” and I repeatedly heard the match | 


ascribed to Mrs. Clemm, by those who were 
well acquainted with the family and the 
circumstances. In thus alluding to asubject 
so delicate, I have not lightly done so, or un- 
advisedly made a statement which seems 
refuted by the testimony of so many who 
have written of “the passionate idolatry” 
with which the poet regarded his wife. I 
have heard the subject often and freely dis- 
cussed by Poe’s most intimate frends, in- 
cluding his sisters, and upon this authority | 
speak. Lovely in person, sweet and gentle 
in disposition, his young wife deserved, 
doubtless, all the love that it was in his 
nature to bestow. Of his unvarying filial 
afiection for Mrs. Clemm, and of her almost 
angelic devotion to himself and his interests, 
there can be no question. 

Mr. Poe, among other plans for raising 
the funds so sorely needed, decided to give 
a series of lectures in Richmond. The first 
of these (“The Poetic Principle”) brought 
him at once into prominent notice with the 
Richmond public. The press discussed him, 
and the élite of society féted him. With the 
attention and kindness thus shown him he 
was much gratified. Yet he did not appear 
to care for the formal parties, and declared 
that he found more enjoyment with his 
fnends in the country. 

I can vividly recall him as he appeared 
on his visits to us. He always carried a 
cane, and upon entering the shade of the 
avenue would remove his hat, throw back 
his hair, and walk lingeringly, as if en- 
joying the coolness, carrying his hat in his 
hand, generally behind him, Sometimes he 
would pause to examine some rare flower, 
or to pluck a grape from the laden trellises. 
He met us always with an expression of 
pleasure illuminating his countenance and 
lighting his fine eyes. 

_ Poe’s eyes, indeed, were his most striking 
feature, and it was to these that his face 
owed its peculiar attraction. I have never 
seen other eyes at all resembling them. They 
were large, with long, jet-black lashes,—the 





iris dark steel-gray, possessing a crystalline 
clearness and transparency, through which 
the jet-black pupil was seen to expand and 
contract with every shade of thought or 
emotion. I observed that the lids never 
contracted, as is so usual in most persons, es- 
pecially when talking; but his gaze was ever 
full, open, and unshrinking. His usual ex- 
pression was dreamy and sad. He had a 
way of sometimes turning a slightly askance 
look upon some person who was not observ- 
ing him, and, with a quiet, steady gaze, 
appear to be mentally taking the caliber of 
the unsuspecting subject. “‘ What aw/u/ eyes 
Mr. Poe has!” said a lady to me. “It 
makes my blood run cold to see him slowly 
turn and fix them upon me when I am 
talking.” 

Apart from the wonderful beauty of his 
eyes, | would not have called Poe a very 
handsome man. He was, in my opinion, 
rather distinguished-looking than hand- 
some. What he had been when younger | 
had heard, but at the period of my acquaint- 
ance with him he had a pallid and care- 
worn look,—somewhat haggard, indeed,— 
very apparent except in his moments of 
animation. He wore a dark mustache, 
scrupulously kept, but not entirely conceal- 
ing a slightly contracted expression of the 
mouth and an occasional twitching of the 
upper lip, resembling a sneer. This sneer, 
indeed, was easily excited—a motion of the 
lip, scarcely perceptible, and yet intensely 
expressive. ‘There was in it nothing of ill- 
nature, but much of sarcasm, as when he 
remarked of a certain pretentious editor, 
“He can make bold plunges in shallow 
water;” and again, in reference to an editor 
presenting a costly book to a lady whose 
poems he had for years published while yet 
refusing to pay for them, Poe observed, 
“ He could afford it,” with that almost imper- 
ceptible curl of the lip, more expressive of 
contempt than words could have been. 
The shape of his head struck me, even 
on first sight, as peculiar. There was a 
massive projection of the broad brow and 
temples, with the organ of casualty very con- 
spicuously developed, a marked flatness of 
the top of the head, and an unusual fullness 
at the back. I had at this time no knowl- 
edge of phrenology; but now, in recalling 
this peculiar shape, I cannot deny that in Poe 
what are called the intellectual and animal 
portions of the head were remarkably devel- 
oped, while in the moral regions there was 
as marked a deficiency. Especially there 
was a slight depression instead of fullness 
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of outline where the organs of veneration 
and firmness are located by phrenologists. 
This peculiarity detracted so much from the 
symmetrical proportions of the head that he 
sought to remedy the defect by wearing 
his hair tossed back, thus producing more 
apparent height of the cranium. 

I am convinced that this time of which I 
speak must have been what Poe him- 
self declared it—one of the brightest, hap- 
piest, and most promising of his maturer 
life. Had he but possessed a will suffi- 
ciently strong to preserve him from the 
temptation which was his greatest bane, how 
fair and happy might have been his future 
career! 

As I have said, the knowledge of this 
weakness was by his own request concealed 
from me. All that I knew of the matter 
was when a friend informed me _ that 
“Mr. Poe was too unwell to see us that 
evening.” A day or two after this he 
sent a message by his sister requesting 
some flowers, in return for which came a 
dainty note of thanks, written in a tremu- 
lous hand. He again wrote, inclosing a 
little anonymous poem which he had found 
in some newspaper and admired; and 
on the day following he made his appear- 
ance among us, but so pale, tremulous and 
apparently subdued as to convince me that 
he had been seriously ill. On this occasion 


he had been at his rooms at the “Old Swan” | 
where he was carefully tended by Mrs. | 
Mackenzie’s family, but on a second and | 


more serious relapse he was taken by Dr. 
Mackenzie and Dr. Gibbon Carter to Dun- 
can’s Lodge, where during some days his 
life was in imminent danger. 
attention saved him, but it was the opin- 
ion of the physicians that another such 
attack would prove fatal. This they 
told him, warning him seriously of the 
danger. His reply was that if people 
would not tempt him, he would not fall. 
Dr. Carter relates how, on this occasion, 
he had a long conversation with him, in 


which Poe expressed the most earnest | 


desire to break from the thralldom of his 
besetting sin, and told of his many unavail- 
ing struggles to do so, 
even to tears, and finally declared, in the 
most solemn manner, that this time he 
would restrain himself,—wou/d withstand 
any temptation. He kept his word as long 
as he remained in Richmond ; but for those 
who thereafter placed the stumbling-block 
in the way of the unsteady feet, what shall 
be said ? 





Assiduous | 





He was moved 





Among the warmest of his personal 
friends at this time, and those whom he 
most frequently visited, were Dr. Robert 
G. Cabell, Mrs. Julia Mayo Cabell, Mrs 
Chevalie, and Mr. Robert Sully, and his 
venerable mother and accomplished sisters 
These had all known him in his boyhood 
and he expressed to me with earnestness 
the pleasure of the hours spent with them 
in their own homes. Especially did he 
enjoy his visits to the Sullys, “ where” said 
he, “I always find pictures, flowers, delight- 
ful music and conversation, and a kindness 
more refreshing than all.” 

The only occasion on which I saw Poe 
really sad or depressed, was on a walk to 
the “ Hermitage,” the old deserted seat of the 
Mayo family, where he had, in his youth, 
been a frequent visitor. On reaching the 
place, our party separated, and Poe and 
myself strolled slowly about the grounds. 
I observed that he was unusually silent 
and preoccupied, and, attributing it to the 
influence of memories associated with the 
place, forbore to interrupt him. He passed 
slowly by the mossy bench called the “lov- 
ers’ seat,” beneath two aged trees, and 


| remarked, as we turned toward the garden, 


“There used to be white violets here.” 
Searching amid the tangled wilderness of 
shrubs, we found a few late blossoms, some 
of which he placed carefully between the 
leaves of a _ note-book. Entering the 
deserted house, he passed from room to 
room with a grave, abstracted look, and 
removed his hat, as if involuntarily, on enter- 
ing the saloon, where in old times many a 
brilliant company had assembled. Seated 
in one of the deep windows, over which now 
grew masses of ivy, his memory must have 
borne him back to former scenes, for he 
repeated the familiar lines of Moore: 


**T feel like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted ’’— 


and paused, with the first expression of real 
sadness that I had ever seen on his face. The 
light of the setting sun shone through the 
drooping ivy-boughs into the ghostly room, 
and the tattered and mildewed paper-hang- 
ings, with their faded tracery of rose garlands, 


waved fitfully in the autumn breeze. An 
inexpressibly eerie feeling came over me, 
which I can even now recall, and, as | 
stood there, my old childish idea of the 
poet as a spirit of mingled light and dark- 
ness, recurred strongly to my imagination. 
I have never forgotten that scene, or the 
impression of the moment. 
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Once, in discussing “The Raven,” Poe 


you wear your hair in that absurd style?” 


observed that he had never heard it cor- | “Where did you get that extraordinary 
rectly delivered by even the best readers— | 
that js. not as he desired that it should be 


read. That evening, a number of visitors be- 
ing present, he was requested to recite the 

m,and complied. His impressive delivery 
held the company spell-bound, but in the 
midst of it, I, happening to glance toward 
the open window above the level roof of 
the green-house, beheld a group of sable 
faces the whites of whose eyes shone in 
strong relief against the surrounding dark- 
ness. ‘These were a number of our family 
servants, who having heard much talk about 
“Mr. Poe, the poet,” and having but an 
imperfect idea of what a poet was, had 
requested permission of my brother to wit- 
ness the recital. As the speaker became 
more impassioned and excited, more con- 
spicuous grew the circle of white eyes, until 
when at length he turned suddenly toward 
the window, and, extending his arm, cried, 
with awful vehemence : 


“ Get thee back into the tempest, and the night’s 
Plutonian shore! * 


there was a sudden disappearance of the sable 
visages, a scuttling of feet, and the gallery 
audience was gone. Ludicrous as was the 
incident, the final touch was given when 
at that moment Miss Poe, who was an ex- 
traordinary character in her way, sleepily 
entered the room, and with a dull and 
drowsy deliberation seated herself on her 
brother’s knee. He had subsided from his 
excitement into a gloomy despair, and now, 
fixing his eyes upon his sister, he concluded : 


“And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, 
still is sitting, 

On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my 
chamber door; 

And its eyes have all the seeming of a demon 
that is dreaming - 


The effect was irresistible; and as the 
final “nevermore” was solemnly uttered 
the half-suppressed titter of two very young 
persons in a corner was responded to by a 
general laugh. Poe remarked quietly that 
on his next delivery of ’a public lecture he 
would “take Rose along, to act the part of 
the raven, in which she seemed born to excel.” 

He was in the habit of teasing his sister, 
in a half-vexed, half-playful way, about her 
peculiarities of dress and manner. She was 
a very plain person, and he with his fastidi- 
ous ideas could not tolerate her want of 
feminine tact and taste. ‘‘ Rose, why do 





dress pattern?” “Why don’t you try to 
behave like other people?” And once, 
when she presented herself in a particularly 
old-fashioned garb and coiffure, observing 
that she had been asleep, he replied: “ Yes, 
and with Rip Van Winkle, evidently.” She 
took all with an easy indifference. She 
was very proud of her brother, and nothing 
that Edgar did or said could possibly be 
amiss. 

It is with feelings of deep sadness, even 
after the lapse of so many years, that I ap- 
proach the close of these reminiscences. 

Poe one day told me that it was nec- 
essary that he should go to New York. He 
must make certain preparations for estab- 
lishing his magazine, the “Stylus,” but he 
should in less than two weeks return to 
Richmond, where he proposed henceforth 
to reside. He looked forward to this ar- 
rangement with great pleasure. “I mean 
to turn over a new leaf; I shall begin to 
lead a new life,” he said confidently. He 
had often spoken to me of his books,—“ few, 
but recherché,’—and he now proposed to 
send certain of these by express, for my 
perusal. ‘“ You must annotate them exten- 
sively,” he said. “A book wherein the 
minds of the author and the reader are thus 
brought in contact is to me a hundred-fold 
increased in interest. It is like flint and 
steel.” One of the books which he thus de- 
sired me to read was Mrs. Browning’s poems, 
and another one of Hawthorne’s works. I 
remember his saying of the latter that he 
was “indisputably the best prose writer in 
America ;” that “Irving and the rest were 
mere commonplace beside him;” and that 
“ there was more inspiration of true genius in 
Hawthorne’s prose than in all Longfellow’s 
poetry.” This may serve to give an idea 
of his own opinion of what constitutes ge- 
nius, though some of Longfellow’s poems he 
pronounced “ perfect of their kind.” 

The evening of the day previous to that 
appointed for his departure from Rich- 
mond, Poe spent at my mother’s. He 
declined to enter the parlors, where a num- 
ber of visitors were assembled, saying he 
preferred the more quiet sitting-room ; and 
here I had a long and almost uninterrupted 
conversation with him. He spoke of his 
future, seeming to anticipate it with an 
eager delight, like that of youth. He 
declared that the last few weeks in the 
society of his old and new friends had 
been the happiest that he had known for 
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many years, and that when he again left 
New York he should there leave behind all 
the trouble and vexation of his past life. 
On no occasion had I seen him so cheerful 
and hopeful as on this evening. “Do you 
know,” he inquired, “how I spent most 
of this morning? In writing a critique 
of your poems to be accompanied by a 
biographical sketch. I intend it to be one 
of my best, and that it shall appear in 
the second number of the ‘ Stylus,’”—so 
confident was he in regard to this magazine. 
In the course of the evening he showed me 
a letter just received from his “ friend, Dr. 
Griswold,” in reply to one but recently writ- 
ten by Poe, wherein the latter had requested 
Dr. Griswold in case of his sudden death to 
become his literary executor. In this reply, 
Dr. Griswold accepted the proposal, express- 
ing himself as much flattered thereby, and 
writing in terms of friendly warmth and inter- 
est. It will be observed that this incident is 
a contradiction of his statement that previous 
to Poe’s death he had had no intimation 
of the latter’s intention of appointing him 
his literary executor. 

In speaking of his own writings Poe 
expressed his conviction that he had writ- 
ten his best poems, but that in prose he 


might yet surpass what he had already 


accomplished. He admitted that much 
which he had said in praise of certain 
writers was not the genuine expression of 
his opinions. Before my acquaintance with 
him I had read his critique on Mrs. Osgood, 
in the “Southern Literary Messenger,” and 
had in my turn criticised the article, writing 
my remarks freely on the margin of the 
magazine. I especially disagreed with him 
in his estimate of the lines on Fanny Elsler 
and “Fanny’s Error,’—ridiculing his sug- 
gested amendment of the latter. ‘This copy 
of the magazine Mrs. Mackenzie afterward 
showed to Poe, and upon my expressing 
consternation thereat, she remarked laugh- 
ingly, “ Don’t be frightened ; Edgar was de- 
lighted.” On this evening he alluded to the 
subject, saying, “ I am delighted to find you 
so truly critical; your opinions are really 
the counterpart of my own.” I was natu- 
rally surprised, when he added, * You must 
not judge of me by what you find me saying 
in the magazines. Such expressions of 
opinion are necessarily modified by a thou- 
sand circumstances,—the wishes of editors, 
personal friendship, etc.” When I expressed 


surprise at his high estimate of a certain | 


lady writer, he said, “ It is true, she is really 
commonplace, but her husband was kind 











to me;” and added, “I cannot point ap 
arrow against any woman.” 

Poe expressed great regret in being com. 
pelled to leave Richmond, on even go 
brief an absence. He would certainly, he 
said, be back in two weeks. He thanked 
my mother with graceful courtesy and 
warmth for her kindness and hospitality: 
and begged that we would write to him in 
New York, saying it would do him good. 

He was the last of the party to leave the 
house. We were standing on the portico, 
and after going a few steps he paused, 
turned, and again lifted his hat, in a last 
adieu. At the moment, a brilliant meteor 
appeared in the sky directly over his head, 
and vanished in the east. We commented 
laughingly upon the incident ; but I remem. 
bered it sadly afterward. 

That night he spent at Duncan’s Lodge; 
and as his friend said, sat late at his win- 
dow, meditatively smoking, and seemingly 
disinclined for conversation. On the fol- 
lowing morning he went into the city, 


| accompanied by his friends, Dr. Gibbon 


Carter and Dr. Mackenzie. The day was 
passed with them and others of his intimate 
friends. Late in the evening he entered the 
office of Dr. John Carter, and spent an hour 
in looking over the day’s papers ; then taking 
Dr. Carter’s cane he went out, remark- 
ing that he would step across to Saddler’s 
(a fashionable restaurant) and get supper. 


| From the circumstance of his taking the 


cane, leaving his own in its place, it is 
probable that he had intended to return; 
but at the restaurant he met with some 
acquaintances who detained him until late, 
and then accompanied him to the Baltimore 
boat. According to their account he was 
quite sober and cheerful to the last, remark- 
ing, as he took leave of them, that he would 


| soon be in Richmond again. 


On this evening I had been summoned 
to see a friend who was dangerously ill. On 


| the way I was met by Miss Poe, who deliv- 


ered a note left for me by her brother, con- 
taining a MS. copy of “Annie,”—a poem then 
almost unknown, and which I had expressed 
a wish to see. These’ strange prophetic 
lines I read at midnight, while the lifeless 
body of my friend lay in an adjoining 
chamber, and the awful shadow of death 
weighed almost forebodingly upon my spirit. 
Three days after, a friend came to me 
with the day’s issue of the “ Richmond 
Dispatch.” Without a word she pointed 
to a particular paragraph, where I read,— 
“ Death of Edgar A. Poe, in Baltimore.” 
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him, - . 
over the city. His old friends, and even 


those more recently formed, and whom he 


People had become interested in 


| 


severity which he afterward regretted. In 


| any event, his conduct in utterly casting off 


and his death cast a universal gloom | 


had strangely attached to himself, deeply | 


regretted him. Mr. Sully came to consult 
with me about a picture of “ The Raven” 
which he intended to make; and 
course of conversation expressed himself in 
regard to his lost friend with a warmth of 
feeling and appreciation not usual to him. 
The two had been schoolmates; and the 
artist said, “Poe was one of the most 
warm-hearted and generous of men. In 
his youth and prosperity, when admired 
and looked up to by all his companions, he 
invariably stood by me and took my part. 
I was a dull boy at learning, and Edgar 


in the | 


one whom he had brought up as a son, and 
had by education and mode of life made 
dependent on him, must ever, in the opinion 
of just-minded persons, detract from if not 
wholly outweigh the merit of former kind- 
ness. But the saddest part of the story 
is, that long after this, Poe, who never 


| cherished resentments, being informed that 
| his former guardian was ill and had spoken 





never grudged time or pains in assisting me.” | 


5 


In further speaking he said, with a deci- | 
sion and earnestness which impressed me, | 


“Tt was Mr, Allan’s cruelty in casting him 
upon the world, a beggar, which ruined 
Poe. Some who had envied him took ad- 
vantage of his change of fortune to slight 
and insult him. He was sensitive and 
proud, and felt the change keenly. 
this which embittered him. By nature no 
person was less inclined to reserve or bitter- 
ness, and as a boy he was frank and gen- 
erous to a fault.” In speaking of his poems, 
Mr. Sully remarked: “ He has an eye for 
dramatic, but not for scenic or artistic effect. 
Except in the ‘ Raven’ I can nowhere in his 
poems find a subject for a picture.” 

On some future occasion I may speak 


It was | 





further of Poe, and give some details | 


which will clear up certain obscurities of his 
life. At present, there is one point con- 
nected with his history which I feel that I 
cannot in justice pass over, because upon it 
has hung the darkest and most undeserved 
calumny which has overshadowed his 
name. I allude to the cause of the estrange- 
ment and separation between himself and 
Mr. Allan. 

For obvious reasons, I prefer, at present, 
not to speak in detail upon this subject. It 
will be sufficient to state that the affair was 
simply a “family quarrel,” which was not 
in the first instance the fault of Poe; that 
he received extreme provocation and insult, 
and that of all the parties concerned, it 
appears that he was the least culpable and 
the most wronged. Mr., Allan, though a 
kind-hearted and benevolent man, was 
quick-tempered and irascible, and in the 
heat of sudden anger treated Poe with a 


| tery of which the mind shrinks aghast. 





kindly of and had expressed a wish to see 
him, went to Mr. Allan’s house, and there 
vainly sought an interview with him,—and 
that of this the latter was never informed, 
but died without seeing him; and as Dr. 
Griswold with unwitting significance ob- 
serves, “ without leaving Poe a mill of his 
money.” 

This is the simple truth of the story to 
which Dr. Griswold has attached a “ black- 
ness of horror” before the unrevealed mys- 
As 
to my authority in making this statement, 
I will only say that I have heard the facts 
asserted by venerable ladies of Richmond, 
who were fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances at the time of their occurrence. 

In closing these reminiscences, I may be 
allowed to make a few remarks founded 
upon my actual personal knowledge of 
Poe, in at least the phase of character in 
which he appeared to me. What he may 
have been to his ordinary associates, or to 
the world at large, I do not know ; and in 
the picture presented us by Dr. Griswold, 
—half maniac, half demon,—I confess, I 
cannot recognize a trait of the gentle, grate- 
ful, warm-hearted man whom I saw amid 


| his friends,—his care-worn face all aglow 


with generous feeling in the kindness and 
appreciation to which he was so little accus- 
tomed. His faults were sufficiently appar- 
ent; but for these a more than ordinary 
allowance should be made, in consideration 
of the unfavorable influences surrounding 
him from his very birth. He was ever the 
sport of an adverse fortune. Born in pen 
ury, reared in affluence, treated at one time 
with pernicious indulgence and then literally 
turned into the streets, a beggar and an 
outcast, deserted by those who had for- 
merly courted him, maliciously calumniated, 
smarting always under a sense of wrong 
and injustice,—what wonder that his bright, 
warm, and naturally generous and genial 
nature should have become embittered ? 
What wonder that his keenly sensitive and 
susceptible poetic temperament should have 
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become jarred, out of tune, and into harsh 
discord with himself and mankind ? 
the just and the generous pause before they 


judge ; and upon their lips the breath of 
Let | condemnation will soften into a sigh of sym. 
pathy and regret. : 


ed 


MATER AMABILIS. 


Down the goldenest of streams, 
Tide of dreams, 
The fair cradled man-child drifts; . 
Sways with cadenced motion slow, . 
To and fro, 
As the mother-foot poised lightly, falls 
and lifts. 


He, the firstling,—he, the light 
Of her sight,— 
He, the breathing pledge of love, 
"Neath the holy passion lies, 
Of her eyes,— 


Smiles to feel the warm, life-giving ray 


above. 


She believes that in his vision, 
Skies elysian 
O’er an angel-people shine. 
Back to gardens of delight, 
Taking flight, 
His auroral spirit basks in dreams 
divine. 


But she smiles through anxious tears ; 
Unborn years 
Pressing forward, she perceives. 
Shadowy muffled shapes, they come 
Deaf and dumb, 
Bringing what? dry chaff and tares, 
or full-eared sheaves ? 


What for him shall she invoke ? 
Shall the oak 
Bind the man’s triumphant brow ? 
Shall his daring foot alight 
On the height? 
Shall he dwell amidst the humble and 
the low ? 


Through what tears and sweat and pain, 
Must he gain 
Fruitage from the tree of life? 
Shall it yield him bitter flavor ? 
Shall its savor 
Be as manna midst the turmoil and 
the strife ? 


In his cradle slept and smiled 
Thus the child 
Who as Prince of Peace was hailed. 
Thus anigh the mother breast, 
Lulled to rest, 
Child-Napoleon down the lilied river 
sailed. 


Crowned or crucified—the same 
Glows the flame 
Of her deathless love divine. 
Still the blessed mother stands, 
In all lands, 
As she watched beside thy cradle and 
by. mine. 


Whatso gifts the years bestow, 


Still men know, 


While she breathes, lives one who sees 
(Stand they pure or sin-defiled) 


But the child 


Whom she crooned to sleep and rocked upon her knees. 
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| never heard of a girl who had her 
own way so completely, so delightfully, and 
so respectably as Susan Sweetser did. She 
was an only child. Her mother died when 
she was a baby; her father, who had never 
married again, died when she was sixteen. 
He left a large fortune, the income of which 
was to be paid to Susan until she was 
twenty-one, and at that time the whole 
estate was to come into her hands as un- 
reservedly as if she had been aman. Her 
guardian, whose function was simply a nom- 
inal one, was her uncle by marriage, 
Thomas Lawton, a man not more than a 
dozen years older than herself,—an easy- 
going, indolent, rich fellow, who never gave 
himself any concern about Susan further than 
the depositing in the bank each quarter 
the thousands of dollars which she might 
spend as she liked. Mrs. Thomas Lawton 


was a girl only a few years older than Susan, 
and one after her own heart ; and when, two 
years after the death of her father, Susan 
took up her abode in the Lawton house- 


hold, nothing could be jollier than the life 
the two women led together. The death 
of her father was no personal Joss to Susan ; 
she had seen him only in her brief school 
vacations; he was a reserved and silent 
man, wholly absorbed in making a fortune. 
He had always had the theory that when 
the fortune was big enough, and Susan was 
old enough to leave school, he would take 
some leisure, enjoy himself, and become 
acquainted with his daughter. But Death 
had other plans for Mr. Sweetser. He cut 
him down one night, before that interval of 
leisure had arrived, and before Susan was 
old enough to leave school, but not before 
the fortune had grown large enough to 
satisfy the utmost wants of any reasonable 
being. More because of her own interest 
in study than from any exercise of authority 
or even influence on her guardian’s part, 
Susan remained at school two years after 
her father’s death. During these two years 
she held, by virtue of her independence and 
her riches, a position in the school which 
was hardly that of a scholar. A young lady 
who had a carriage and horses at her com- 
mand, and thousands of dollars every quar- 
ter for the expenditure of which she was 
responsible to nobody but herself, was not 
likely to be held in much restraint by her 
teachers. Madame Delancy was only too 





glad to avail herself of Miss Sweetser’s car- 
riage on occasion; and Miss Sweetser’s 
generosity, in countless ways, smoothed 
difficulties in the Delancy household, which 
was like all boarding-school households, 
straitened at times, and forced to keep up 
show at expense of comfort. If Susan 
had not been of a singularly sweet nature, 
this abnormal freedom and independence, 
at the age of sixteen, would have hurt her 
sadly. As it was, the chief fault developed 
in her by her situation was an imperious- 
ness of will, or impatience, if obstacles of any 
sort hindered her in carrying out a project. 
But as her projects were usually of a mag- 
nanimous and generous kind, this impatience 
did not seem unlovely ; and the imperious 
manner was often charming. Her schemes 
could not be said to be unselfish, because 
they usually were for pleasures or profits 
which she desired for herself; but on the 
other hand they could not be said to be 
selfish, because she made them so wide in 
their scope, including everybody she could 
easily reach. If she wanted to go to an 
entertainment of any sort, she took her 
whole class, sometimes the whole school ; 
when she went to drive in her pretty blue- 
lined carriage, somebody else always went 
too,—Madame Delancy herself or some 
teacher or some friend. When she wanted 
strawberries she ordered ‘them into the 
house by the dozen boxes, and had them 
given to everybody at breakfast. And she 
did not do this with the least air of patron- 
age or condescension; she did not think 
about its being any favor to people, or that 
she laid them under an obligation; she 
simply liked to do it; it was her way ; there 
was no special friendliness in it; no exalted 
notion either about conferring happiness ; 
why she liked to do so, she never thought ; 
and if she had thought and questioned, 
would have been puzzled to tell; she did it 
as little children gregariously by instinct do, 
when they exclaim, “ Oh, let’s do” this, or 
that, or the other —“ it will be so nice!” That 
this was a surface and sensuous view of life, 
cannot be denied; but then, we are not draw- 
ing an ideal character ; we are merely telling 
the exact truth about Susan Sweetser. She 
was not a saint by any manner of means, nor 
the stuff of which saints are made. She got 
no end of preaching to from pastors and from 
self-elected advisers, who saw in the free- 
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souled young heiress a great opportunity for 
that obnoxious practice known as “ doing 
good.” But against all their lectures and 
sermons Susan’s light-heartedness was a 
more effectual barrier than the hardest- 
heartedness in the world could have been. 
When they came asking her for money, she 
pulled out her purse and gave it to them ; 
not always so much as they asked for, be- 
cause on some such points Susan had her 
own ideas of proportion and disproportion ; 
yet she always gave liberally. 





But when | 


they came preaching to her that she herself | 
should do this and that, should go here and | 


there, should be this and that, Susan smiled 
pleasantly, said little, but went on her way 
undisturbed. The odd thing was that she 
kept this undisturbed placidity of being 


comfortable in her own fashion, in spite of | 


the most dogged orthodoxy of religious 
belief. 


Just before Susan was eighteen years old, | 


and a few weeks before her graduation at 
Madame Delancy’s, Mr. Thomas Lawton 
died. Mrs. Lawton was now left as free 
and independent and nearly as rich as 
Susan. Her love for her husband had been 


very sincere as far as it went, but it had not | 


been of such a nature as to make his death 
a heart-breaking thing to her. Life looked 
very attractive to Mrs. Thomas Lawton as 
one morning, a few months after her husband 
had died, and six weeks after Susan had left 
school, she and Susan sat together in the 
handsome library, planning what they would 
do for themselves for the winter. 

“ Bell,” said Susan, energetically, “ it’s 
perfectly splendid that you can chaperon me 
everywhere! I’ve always had a terror of 


the time when I’d have to hire some easy | 


figure of respectability to live with me and 
go about with me, and all that. I know I 
should have hated her. I expect I should 
have changed her as often as poor papa had 
to change ccoks. 


But now it’s all night. | 


You and I can go all over the world to- | 


gether. You can do what you like, because 
you’re a widow.” 

“ Oh, don’t, Susan!” exclaimed Mrs. Law 
ton, deprecatingly. ‘“ How can you 
on so?” 

“ Why, Bell, dear, I didn’t mean to hurt 
your feelings,” said Susan; “ but it’s true— 
a widow can go anywhere. If you hadn't 
been married, you couldn’t chapferon me, 
don’t you know? And your being my aunt 
makes it all the better. You’d never do for 
my chaperon in the world if it wern’t for 
that, you young-looking thing, you! I 


| declare you don’t look a day older than 


I do 

Mrs. Bell Lawton did, indeed, look very 
young in her widow's cap, which lay in its 
graceful Marie Stuart triangle very lightly 
on her pretty blonde hair, and made her 
look, as widows’ caps always make young 
and pretty women look, far less like a 
mourner than she would have looked with- 
out it. 

** Now, Susan, don’t talk nonsense,” said 
Mrs. Lawton. “ You know I’m twenty-five 
next month, and I’m sure that is antiquated. 
Oh, dear, if I were only eighteen, like you!” 

“What then?” asked honest Susan, 
“Why is eighteen any better than twenty- 
five, Bell?” ° 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Bell, con- 
fusedly. “I don’t suppose it is any better ?” 

“T don’t think it’s half so good,” said 
Susan; “or, at any rate, half so good as 
twenty-one. I’m dying to be twenty-one, 
I want all my money!” 

“ Why, Susan Sweetser!” exclaimed Bell, 
“What on earth would you do with any 
more money? You can’t spend all your 
income now.” 

“Can’t I?” laughed Susan. “ You just 
try me and see! I’m overdrawn on this 
quarter already ; and it’s so disagreeable to 
be told of it. Dear Uncle Tom never told 
me. He wasa great deal nicer for a guardian 
than this old Mr. Clark is.” 

Mr. Clark was the family lawyer, who was 
to act as Susan’s guardian and_ business 
agent for the next three years, and who had 
already made himself tiresome to her, by 
trying to instill into her mind some ideas of 
system and economy in expenditure. 

“ Overdrawn!” cried Bell. “You 
travagant girl! What have you 
doing ?” 

“T don’t really know,” laughed Susan. 
“T never keep accounts. I let poor Mad- 
ame Delancy have a thousand ; that was one 
thing. She'll pay me in the spring; and 
those riding parties were awfully dear. Mr. 
Clark says I mustn’t pay for my friends’ 


” 


, 


exX- 
been 


| horses any more; but [I don’t think it is 


run | 


any of his business. Lots of the girls | 
want to have go, can’t go any other way; 
their fathers can’t afford it.” 

“ You’re a dear generous soul,” said Bell, 
admiringly. 

“No I’m not,” said Susan. “ There isn’t 
any generosity in my sending Sally Sanford 
a horse, when I want her in my party, and 
know she can’t come any other way. It’s 
to please myself I do it.” 
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“ Well, I think it’s generous for all that,” 
said Bell, “ and anybody in the world would 
say so.” 

“ Anybody in the world will say any- 
thing,” replied Susan, satirically ; “there is 
one thing I made up my mind about long 
ago, and that is, never to mind what the 
world says, either for or against a thing or 
a person.” 

“You can’t afford to do that way, Sue,” 
said Mrs. Bell, who was conservative by 
nature and training. “You'll get talked 
about awfully, the first thing you know.” 

“Let them talk!” laughed Susan. 
“They'll talk any way. It might as well 
be about me.” 

“No, it mightn’t!” persisted Bell, who 
had her own reasons for laying stress on 
this point with Susan. “No, it mightn’t. 
I tell you, Sue, a woman can’t afford to be 
talked about.” 

“Can't afford ? 
that? How much 
Susan, scornfully. 

Mrs. Bell was not clever enough to an- 
swer Susan in her own phraseology, and 
say, “It costs loss of position, loss of the 
best regard of the best people, loss of abso- 
lute trust from men whose trust would be 
honor, and might be love ;” she only said, 
meekly : 

“You know as well as I do, Sue, that 
nobody really thinks so well of a woman 
who is much talked about. I don’t think 
awoman can be too careful, for my part ; 


What do you mean by 
does it cost?” said 


especially, Sue, women situated as you and | 
we have got to be very careful in- | 


I are; 
deed.” 
This was an opportunity Mrs. Bell had 


been anxiously awaiting for a long time. | 
She had felt that it was necessary to define | 
their positions and have some such matters 


thoroughly understood in the outset of her 
life with Susan, but she had lacked moral 
courage to open the discussion. 

“I’m never going to be careful, as you 
call it, Bell,” cried Susan. “Never! and 
you'll have to make up your mind to that. 


I hate it, the sneaking, time-serving, calcu- | 


lating thing. It is next door to lying and 
stealing. I’m going always to say what I 
think, do what I like, have what friends I 
please, without the slightest reference to 
what the world says; whether they call it 
strange or not, proper or not, right or not, 
it’s nothing tome. I don’t care a straw for 
the whole world’s opinion, so long as I am 
sure I am right.” 

“Then you'll get into horrible scrapes; 





that’s all; I can tell you that,” said Bell, 
hotly. 

“Why, I’m never going to do anything 
improper,” retorted Susan; “and how shall 
I get into horrible scrapes ?” 

“Oh, millions of ways,” replied Bell, de- 
spairingly. ‘When you're as old as I am, 
you'll know the world better. I tell you 
women can’t do that way; and I don’t think 
it’s womanly.” 

“ What isn’t womanly ?” said Susan, in a 
pettish tone. 

“ Why, not caring,” said Bell; “I think 
it’s a woman’s place to care very much what 
people think of her, and to try not to offend 
anybody’s prejudices ; and, above all things, 
not to go against custom.” 

Susan groaned. 

“Oh pshaw, Bell,” she said, “ what kind 
of a life would that be? I'd as soon be a 
cartridge in a cartridge case, numbered and 
packed. But don’t let us quarrel over this. 
We shall never think alike about it.” 

“ No, I suppose not,” replied Bell, gravely. 
“ But if we’re going to live together all our 


| lives, it’s a great pity we should not, es- 


pecially if, as you say, I’m going to be your 
chaperon.” 
“Oh, you motherly, grandmotherly old 


| girl!” cried Susan, kissing her. “ Don’t you 
| worry yourself; I wont do anything you 


don’t want me to. I believe in caring what 


| one’s friends say.” 


“ You sweet, dear Sue!” cried Bell, kiss- 


| ing her warmly in turn ; “ I know you wont.” 


From all which it is easy to see that Mrs. 
Thomas Lawton’s chaperonage of Miss 
Susan Sweetser would not be a very rigid 


; one, 


Susan’s phrase, “ What friends I please,” 
had not been a random one. For more 
than a year her intimacy with Professor 
Balloure had been such as to give rise to 
some ill-natured comment in the town, and 
to no little anxiety in the minds of her 
friends. Edward Balloure had been pro- 
fessor of belles-lettres in one of our large 


| colleges in his youth, but marrying early a 


woman of fortune, he had at once relin- 
quished his professorship, and had ever since 
led a life of indolent leisure, dabbling in 
literature in an idle fashion, now and then 


| throwing off a creditable pamphlet or paper, 


but for the most part doing nothing except 
enjoy himself. He was a handsome man 
and a brilliant talker ; everybody liked him ; 
nobody loved him, not even his wife, who 
had soon found out that he had married her 
for her money and not from affection. This 
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knowledge, instead of crushing her, as it 
would a woman of weaker nature, had 
turned her into a cold, hard, bitter, ill-nat- 
ured woman, whom it seemed, now, nobody 
could like or live with ; yet those who knew 
both her and her husband when they were 
young said that Martha Balloure at the time 
of her marriage had been an impulsive, 
loving, lovable girl. Be that as it may, 
she was now an unlovely, cynical, sharp- 
tongued, heartless woman, without a friend 
in the community, and the verdict of the 
world was always, “ Poor Professor Bal- 
loure! What a sad fate it was that tied 
him to such a woman!” Mrs. Balloure 
herself perpetually fed this expression by her 
unconcealed contempt for and dislike of her 
husband. She had a sad lack of dignity 
of character, and could never forego an 
opportunity of a fling at the man whose 
name she bore. When people praised him 
to her,—said, for instance, ** How well Pro- 
fessor Balloure talks!” Mrs. Balloure would 
reply, with a sneer, “ Yes, outside his own 
house.” Professor Balloure, on the con- 
trary, never spoke of his wife but with the 
utmost respect; always treated her with the 
utmost courtesy, in the presence of others. 
Some close observers noticed that his eye 
never rested on her face—never met hers if 
it could be avoided; and when Mrs. Bal- 
loure replied bitterly, as she had been more 
than once heard to, on his offering her some 
small attentions, “Oh, pray, don’t trouble 
yourself; you know you wouldn’t do it if 
there were no one here!” these same close 
observers wondered whether, after all, the 
brilliant Professor Balloure might not be a 
hypocrite. But he talked so well on high 
themes, he was so full of noble sentiments, 
so sure to be on the right side of all ques- 
tions,—theoretical or practical,—it was hard 
to believe the man hollow-hearted. And 
yet, hollow he was to the very core, al- 
ways excepting his sentiment toward Susan 
Sweetser. This was the one true, genuine 
thing he bore about him. He had been 
irresistibly attracted toward her while she 
was a mere child. Her frankness, her cour- 
age, her generosity, all allured him by the 
very greatness of the contrast they bore to 
his own traits. Out of his own meagerness 
was born his appreciation of her nobility. 


He looked back at his own youth,—at the | 


time when he sold himself for money,—and 
he wondered, with passionate admiration, at 
the fearlessness, generosity, independence 
of this girl. Susan had no beauty to thrill 


a man’s senses ; but she had the perpetually | 





varying charm of overflowing life and ac. 
tivity and fullness of thought. When Pro. 
fessor Balloure was inquired of by Madame 
Delancy if he would give a course of lectures, 
accompanied by recitations, to the young 
ladies of her senior class, he recollected jp. 
stantly that Mrs. Lawton had told him that 
this would be Susan’s last year at school, 
and he consented to give the lectures for 
the sole and simple purpose of thus bringing 
himself into relation with her. “ How kind 
of Professor Balloure!” everybody said. 
“ Such a help to Madame Delancy! How 
kind of him!” 

“Do you think so?” sneered Mrs. Bal- 
loure. She did not know what her hus- 
band’s motive was, but that it was not kind- 
ness she was sure. She did not trouble 
herself to find out, for she did not care. 
She spoke of the lecture course as “one of 
Mr. Balloure’s whims,” and dismissed it 


| from her mind. 


She never went into society with him, 
and really knew nothing of his habitual 
manner of half-insiduous, half-chivalrous 
gallantry toward young women. If she 
had she would not have cared; she de- 
spised him too thoroughly to be wounded 
by anything he might do; and the one 
great flaw in her nature—her lack of per- 
sonal dignity—would have prevented her 
suffering as most women would from mor- 
tification. If anybody had gone to her and 
confided to her proofs ot her husband's 
having had even an intrigue, she would 
most probably have said in her usual bitter 
tone, “ You are surprised, then!” and have 
dropped the subject, as one of entire indif- 
ference to her. 

It is an odd thing how very much franker 
a manner some types of hypocrite wear 
than a really frank person ever has. Ed- 
ward Balloure had an off-hand, hilarious, 
half-confidential way with everybody. He 
seemed almost lacking in proper reticence 
and secretiveness, so familiarly did he talk 
with people whom he desired to please; 
and he had a large, clear, light-blue eye, 
which looked full in everybody's face, and 
never wavered. It is only after a long and 
more or less sad experience of the world, 
that we learn to recognize such eyes as the 
eyes of traitors. I know to-day two women 
who are base and treacherous as if the very 
blood of Judas Iscariot filled their veins, 
and they both have sunny, clear, unflinching, 
light-blue eyes; and I have known a man 
who could, on occasion, tell cowardly lies 
with as steady a gaze into your face as an 
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ee 
honest man could give,—and he too had | 
light-blue eyes,—sunny, clear, unflinching. 
If anybody had said to Susan Sweetser, 
that Professor Balloure was not an upright, 
sincere man, she would have blazed with 
indignation. His beauty, his brilliancy, his 
seeming kindliness, impressed her in the out- 
set; and when by degrees he singled her 
out from all her class, and made evident 
and especial efforts to interest and instruct 
her, her recent admiration took on an 
affectionate and grateful quality which made 
her very attractive, and gave Edward Bal- 
loure great pleasure. Nothing was further 
from his intention than to have any flirta- 
tion with Susan. He was too cold-blooded 
and conscious ever to compromise himself 
for any woman ; and he really did care for 
Susan herself too truly and warmly to be 
willing to compromise her. But he did 
intend to enjoy himself; and he did find a 
greater pleasure in teaching Susan Sweetser, 
in watching her quick comprehension, her 
originality of thought, her eager impulsive- 
ness, than he had found in anything for 
many a long year. The very best of him 


came out to, and for,and with, Susan. Grad- 
ually their intercourse dropped from the 
relation of pupil with teacher into that of 


friend with friend. The technical instruc- 
tion continued, but its atmosphere was new; 
there was a partial renewal of the old bond ; 
Edward Balloure could not help reverencing 
this girl, whose belief in him, he knew, had 
its foundation in her immovable belief in 
honor and truth; whose affection for him 
individually was, he knew, also based on 
her belief that he was honorable and truth- 
ful. Probably Susan was the only human 
being to whom he would have found it 
difficult to lie. He said to himself some- 
times when he looked in her face: 

“Now, such a woman as that I never 
could have had the heart to deceive.” 

It soothed his uneasy consciousness of 
his hypocritical past to assume that if his 
wife had been a stronger person he might 
have been saved from his deceit. But he 
was mistaken. If it had suited his purposes, 
and the purposes had been strong enough, 
he would have deceived Susan Sweetser as 
readily to-day as he had deceived his wife 
fifteen years before. Fora year and a half 
now the relation between Professor Balloure 
and Susan had gone steadily on, growing 
warmer and closer. When the lectures at 
Madame Delancy’s ceased, and Susan had 
left school, nothing was more natural than 





that she should continue some of her studies 
VoL. XV.—s50. 


under Professor Balloure’s guidance. And 
this was the ostensible pretext under shelter 
of which there continued an amount of inti- 
macy which would have been otherwise 
inadmissible. But that it was partly a pre- 
text, and that the intimacy was for Susan 
an undesirable one, Mrs. Lawton had come 
to feel most decidedly; and there had 
been several earnest conversations between 
them on the subject. The most baffling 
thing to Mrs. Lawton in these conversations 
was the utter impossibility of making Susan 
comprehend what was objected to. She 
simply could not understand. Professor Bal- 
loure had been her teacher; he was her 
teacher still; he was forty and she was 
eighteen ; and above all he was a married 
man, and to Susan’s mind there was some- 
thing absurd as well as indelicate in any 
suggestion that there could be harm either 
to her or to him in their friendship. 

“Why, I should as soon think of your 
objecting to an intimacy between me and 
papa if he were alive,” said Susan, vehe- 
mently ; “if I ever could have had an inti- 
macy with papa,” she added, sadly. “ Papa 
was only forty when he died; he would 
only be as much older than Professor Bal- 
loure, now, as you are than I; and there’s 
no real difference of age between you and 
me.” 

At such times as this, poor Mrs. Lawton 
always fell back hopelessly on the assertion 
that Susan did not know the world; to 
which Susan always retorted that she hoped 
she never should know it; and there matters 
rested, in no wise altered by the discussions, 
except that Susan was somewhat hurt by 
them, inasmuch as each one inevitably took 
away a little of her fresh innocence and in- 
ability to comprehend evil. Mrs. Lawton 
loved Susan better than she loved any one 
else in the world, and the purpose had been 
growing stronger and stronger for weeks to 
take Susan away from home and break up 
her intimacy with Edward Balloure. The 
purpose coincided also with her own wishes, 
for the great air-castle of ‘her life had been 
to spend some years in Europe. The one 
short and hurried trip she had taken there 
with her husband soon after their mar- 
riage, had been merely sufficient to make 
her long to goagain. She had often spoken 
of this to Susan, so there seemed nothing 
abrupt or unreasonable when on the present 
morning, as they sat together in the library 
discussing plans for the winter, she suddenly 
said : 

“ Susan, we'll go abroad.” 
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Susan sprang to her feet, her face flushed 
with pleasure. 

“You don’t mean it, Bell?” 

“But I do!” said Mrs. Lawton; “I’ve 
been meaning it all along.” 

“You blessed creature!” cried Susan. 
“T’ve been dying to go ever since I could 
recollect. I have had it on my tongue’s 
end five hundred times in the last three 
months to propose it to you; but I did not 
like to. I was afraid you would not want to 
go and would think you must go for my 
sake.” 

“Why shouldn’t I want to go?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Lawton, wonderingly. 

“Oh, I was afraid you might not feel 
like it,” was Susan’s evasive reply. She 
did not like to betray to Mrs. Lawton that 
she had doubted whether she would be 
willing to leave her parents, now both very 
old; also whether her afflictions were not 
yet too fresh in her mind to permit her 
full enjoyment of travel. Neither of these 


considerations having entered into Mrs. 
Lawton’s mind, she did not suspect any 
hidden meaning in Susan’s words, and went 
eagerly on in the discussion of their plans. 

Nothing is easier than for two women of 
large fortunes and assured incomes to set 


off on a delightful tour of foreign travel. 
All paths become easy, thus smoothed by 
money, and so Mrs. Lawton and Susan 
Sweetser found. Probably no two women 
ever had a “ better time” in the world than 
did these two for the next three years. I 
pass by all details of these years spent 
abroad, because I am not telling the story 
of Susan’s life, only of two days in her life 
—of an escape she had. This two days’ 
story is worth telling, partly because each 
hour of the two days was dramatic, partly 
because there is in the story a lesson—a 
moral—which any two who love may some- 
time come to need. 

There are several years now of Susan’s 
life to be sketched in outline before we come 
to those days of danger and escape. 

When she and Mrs. Lawton returned from 
Europe and settled themselves again in their 
old home, the event produced no small 
stir in all circles. The two richest women 
of the town,—each young, each enjoying 
absolute control of her property, each bright 
and individual, each gay and pleasure-lov- 
ing, and keeping together a house of free 
and gracious hospitalities. What Susan 
Sweetser and Bell Lawton did, said, wore, 
afforded all the material that a whole town- 
ful of first-class gossips could need; and 





what Susan Sweetser and Bell Lawton of 
fered and provided and arranged for jp 
way of hospitable entertainment was enough 
to keep social life going from one year’s end 
to the other. It is not necessary to say that 
they became the leaders of the town; that 
their house was its social center. First and 
foremost among the men who sought the 
pleasure and the honor of familiar and 
friendly footing in the house was Professor 
Edward Balloure. He found his warm. 
hearted little pupil and friend changed into 
a brilliant woman of the world; no less 
warm-hearted, no less impulsive than of 
old, but educated, trained, developed into 
such a woman as nothing but years of Eu- 
ropean travel and culture could have pro- 
duced. It was not necessary now for Bell 
to explain social convenances to Susan. It 
was not necessary for her to point out to her 
the dangers of intimacies with men who had 
wives. Many men had loved, or had seemed 
to love, Susan during these years. She had 
been somewhat moved two or three times 
by their passion and devotion; but she had 
never really loved. It began to look as if 
she were obdurate of nature, in spite of all 
her warm-heartedness. Sometimes a fear 
came into Bell’s mind that her old relation 
with Edward Balloure still stood between 
Susan and all other men ; and when she saw 
the professor at his post again, handsome, 
brilliant, fascinating as ever, devoted as 
ever, plausible as ever in his assumption of 
the réle of a privileged mentor, Bell Lawton 
groaned and said within herself, “ How is 
such a man as this ever to be circum- 
vented?” A sort of hate grew up in her 
heart toward him. Edward Balloure recog- 
nized it; he had the keenest of instincts, 
and knew on the instant the woman who 
trusted and admired him from the woman 
who unconsciously shrank away when he 
approached her. But he only laughed 
cynically when he saw poor Bell’s desperate 
efforts to be civil to him, and said in his 
cold-blooded heart : 

“ She’s much mistaken, if she thinks she 
can come between Susan and me.” 

Bell had too much good sense to try. 
Beyond an occasional half laughing or satir- 
ical reference to Professor Balloure’s devo- 
tion, she avoided the subject. She made no 
attempt to exclude him from the house. On 
the contrary, she endeavored to make it evi- 
dent to the whole world that he was one of 
their established, intimate friends,—her own, 
as well as Susan’s. And she absolutely 
compelled poor Mrs. Balloure’s continual 
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presence with her husband on all occasions 
of special festivity, until the poor woman 
relaxed a little from her rigid severity, and 
became, as Susan ungenerously remarked 
one day, “a little less like the death’s head 
at the banquet.” 

Susan’s own manner to the professor baf- 
fled Bell’s utmost scrutiny; it was always 
open as day; always affectionate ; always 
reverential; but there was a look now in 
her eyes when they rested on his face which 
made Bell uneasy. It was a groping, ques- 
tioning look, as if she were feeling her way 
in the dark; it was a great change from 
Susan’s old child-like trust. Edward Bal- 
loure, himself felt this, and was more dis- 
concerted by it, than he would have been 
by any form of direct and distrustful inquiry. 
It put him perpetually on his guard; led 
him to be always discreet even in his closest 
and most intimate moments with Susan: 
much more distant than he would other- 
wise have been; for day by day, Edward 
Balloure was learning to love Susan Sweet- 
ser more and more warmly. The vague 
remoteness in which she’ held herself; the 
strange charm of mingled reverence and 
doubt, affection and withdrawal in her 
manner toward him, held him under a spell 
which no other woman could have woven. 
She was an endlessly interesting study to 
him, and that is the strongest fascination 
which one human being can possess for 
another. 

Among all the men who visited at the 
house, and who were evident admirers of 
Susan, the only one whom Edward Bal- 
loure feared was Tom Lawton, a distant 
cousin of Bell’s husband. If Professor Bal- 
loure had said to any one in the town that 
Tom Lawton was the one man he thought 
Susan Sweetser might possibly marry, the 
remark would have been greeted with ex- 
clamations of surprise and possibly laughter. 

Tom Lawton was a lawyer; a plodding, 
hard-working lawyer, not a pleader; there 
was not a trace of the rhetorician about 
Tom; he could not have made a speech in 
court to have saved his life. He made very 
few anywhere, for that matter. But for a 
good, sound, common-sense opinion; for 
slow, sure, accurate working-up of a case ; for 
shrewd dealing with, and reading of, human 
nature, men went to Tom Lawton. When 
Susan and Bell returned from Europe, Tom, 
being the nearest relative Bell had at hand, 
drifted very naturally into the position of chief 
adviser in the affairs of the two women. He 
was a man of such habitual quiet of manner, 





that one grew almost immediately accus- 
tomed to his presence, and felt at home 
with him. All dogs and all children ran to 
him; and his dark, blue-gray eye which had 
usually a half shut look, twinkled instantly 
whenever he stooped to them. He was not 
good-looking. His face had nothing strik- 
ing about it, except its expression of abso- 
lute honesty, good-will, and a certain sort 
of indomitableness which came very near 
looking like obstinacy, and no doubt did 
often take on that shape. His figure was 
stout and ungraceful; and long years of 
solitary, hard work had given him the man- 
ners of a recluse, and not of a man of the 
world. Before Edward Balloure had seen 
Tom Lawton one hour in Susan Sweetser’s 
presence, he knew that he loved her. Tom 
made no effort to join the circle of gay talk- 
ers of which she was the center; he did not 
pay her one of the most ordinary attentions 
of society; but he watched her with a steady, 
contented gaze, which to Edward Balloure’s 
sharpened instinct was unmistakable. 

Professor Balloure had had occasion to 
know some of Tom Lawton’s traits very 
thoroughly. They had encountered each 
other once, in some business matters where 
trusts were involved, and where the pro- 
fessor’s interests and Tom’s sense of honor 
had been at variance. The calm immova- 
bleness which Tom had opposed to every 
influence brought to bear on him; his entire 
superiority to all considerations save the 
one of absolute right; and his dogged in- 
difference to any amount of antagonism and 
resentment, had altogether made up an ag- 
gregate of opposition such as the professor 
rarely encountered. He chose to call it 
Quixotic obstinacy; but in his heart he ad- 
mired it, and respected Tom Lawton more 
than any man he knew. 

“If he makes up his mind to marry Susan 
he'll win her sooner or later,” said the pro- 
fessor to himself. “They’re made of the 
same stuff; but she doesn’t care anything 
about him yet,” and Edward Balloure 
groaned inwardly and cursed the fate which 
stood in shape of a poor helpless woman 
between him and this girl whom he so will- 
fully and sinfully loved. 

It was quite true as the professor had 
said, that Susan did not as yet care any- 
thing for Tom Lawton. In her girlhood 
she had been used to seeing hin come and 
go in her uncle’s house, quietly and famil- 
larly; his silent presence had produced no 
impression on her fancy; in fact she hardly 
remembered him when she first met him 
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after her return from Europe. But it was 
not many weeks before the quality in Tom’s 
steady gaze, which had penetrated Edward 
Balloure’s consciousness, penetrated Susan’s 
also. She became afraid that Tom was 
beginning to love her too well. 

“ Dear Tom!” she thought to herself. 
“ The dear fellow! What shall I do? What 
ever put such a thought into his head ? How 
shall I stop him ? I don’t want him to fall in 
love with me,” and in the most right-minded 
way Susan set herself to work to prevent 
what had already happened. It had 
once been Susan’s belief that any woman 
could save any man the pain of a direct 
refusal; but the fallacy of this belief in in- 
dividual cases she had been taught by some 
trying experiences. However, she still clung 
to her theory, and endeavored to carry it 
out in practice as conscientiously as if she 
had never discovered it fallible; and many 
a man had in his heart reverently thanked 
Susan Sweetser for having graciously and 
kindly made it clear to him that he must 
not love her. But this Tom was not on a 
footing to be dealt with by the subtle proc- 
esses which told on a less familiar friend. 
If he had been Bell’s own brother, Bell 
could not have trusted him or loved him 


more, or have given him more unqualifiedly 


the freedom of the house. That she never 
once thought of the possibility of his falling 
in love with Susan, was owing partly to the 
quiet, middle-aged seriousness of his man- 
ner and ways, partly to her absorption in 
her anxiety about Professor Balloure’s rela- 
tion to Susan, and hers to him. And so 
the months went on, and the girls lived 
their gay and busy life, and every hour 
that could be spared from his business, 
Tom was with them, as unquestionedly 
and naturally as if he had been their legal 
protector. Indeed it was not infrequently 
supposed by strangers, that he was the head 
of the house. 

Susan was uneasy. She was distressed. 
She had come to have so true an affection 
for Tom that the thought of having to 
inflict on him at some not very distant day 
so cruel a hurt as to refuse his love was ter- 
rible to her. 

“ Tf only he could know beforehand,” she 
said, “ he could leave off loving me just as 
well as not. He is one of those quiet, un- 
demonstrative men that can make up their 
mind to love any woman that they think 
best to love.” 

From which it is plainly to be seen that 
Susan did not yet know men analytically. 





She was yet too much under the influence 
of the presence of an idealist who could 
talk eloquently and mysteriously on the 
subject of unconquerable passions. Susan 
made several blundering attempts to make 
Tom see what she wanted him to see; but 
Tom was obtuse; he was basking in the 
sun of Susan’s presence and not acknowl- 
edging to himself distinctly that he wanted 
her for his wife. Susan was right in one 
respect: Tom was quite capable of leaving 
off loving her if he resolved to. But it 
would take more to make him resolve to 
than Susan supposed. At last, one day, in 
one of those sudden, unpremeditated, acci- 
dental moments which are always happening 
between men and women whose relations 
are not clear, there came a chance for Susan 
to say—exactly what she never knew, and 
Tom never could tell her, but something 
which made Tom understand clearly that 
she wanted to save him from falling in love 
with her. 

Tom looked at her for one second with a 
gaze which was stern in its intensity ; then 
he said: 

“You’re a good, kind, true girl, Sue. 
Don’t you worry about me; I’m all right.” 

And poor Susan was seized with the most 
mortifying fear that she had spoken need- 
lessly. “Oh, dear!” she thought, “if it 
were anybody but Tom, how I should feel! 
But he is so good, he’d never misunder- 
stand a woman nor laugh at her!” 

And everything went on the same as be- 
fore. Tom's eyes told just as plainly as ever 
that he loved the very spot where Susan 
stood. Bell looked on unconscious. Ed- 
ward Balloure looked on in sullen despair. 
The world began to say that Tom Lawton 
cared about Susan Sweetser, and how absurd 
it was! He might know that a brilliant 
girl like that was never going to marry a 
plodding, middle-aged fellow like him ; and 
Susan, meanwhile,—poor, perplexed Susan! 
—was perpetually asking herself whether, 
after all, Tom had really loved her or not. 
Weeks, months, a year went by, and to 
outside observers no change had come to 
any member of the little group. But the 
years write their records on human hearts 
as they do on trees, in hidden inner circles 
of growth, which no eye can see. When 
the tree falls, men may gather around and 
count the rings about its center, and know 
how many times its sap has chilled in winter 
and glowed in spring. We wrap ourselves 
in the merciful veils of speech and behavior, 
and nobody can tell what a year has done to 
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us. Luckily, even if we die, there is no sure 
sign which betrays us. As I said, at the 
end of a year no change which an outside 
observer would detect had come to any 
member of the little group. But if at any 
moment the hearts of Susan Sweetser, Tom 
Lawton, and Edward Balloure had been 
uncovered to the gaze of the world, there 
would have been revelations startling to all. 

Tom loved Susan now with a calm, con- 
centrated purpose of making her his wife. 
There was in his feeling for her none of the 
impatience of a fiery passion. He would 
not have rebelled had he been told that she 
would not be his for years so that he 
had been sure of her at last. He had 
gradually taken his position with her as her 
constant attendant, protector, adviser. In 
a myriad of ways he had made himself part 
of her daily life, and this, too, without once 
coming on -the ordinary lover’s ground of 
gifts, attentions, compliments. He never 
even sent her flowers; he never said a 
flattering thing to, or of, her. He simply 
sat by her side, looked at her, and took care 
of her. How Edward Balloure chafed at 
all this is easy to imagine. When he met 
Tom in Sue’s presence,—and he was seldom 
out of it except in business hours,—he eyed 
him sometimes fiercely, sometimes almost 
imploringly. Tom had for Edward Bal- 
loure but one look, but one tone,—that of 
concealed contempt ; the barest civility was 
all he could wrench from himself for the 
man whom he knew to be base, but whom 
Susan reverenced and loved. And Susan ! 
It must be a more skillful pen than mine 
which could analyze the conflicting emo- 
tions which filled Susan’s heart now. _Pro- 
fessor Balloure occupied her imagination 
to a greater degree than she knew. She 
idealized him, and then let her thoughts 
dwell on the ideal she had made. She was 
full of sentiment about him, she leaned on 
his intellect, sought his opinions, was stimu- 
lated by his society. She talked better to 
him, and before him, than under any other 
circumstances. She yielded to him in many 
matters, small and great, as she had yielded 
when he was her teacher. She knew, also, 
her great power over him. In the bottom 
of her heart she knew that he loved her, 
though never once had he said to her a 
word which could offend her delicate sense 
of right. But one day in a sudden and 
irrepressible mood he had poured out to 
Mrs. Lawton such passionate avowals of his 
long admiration and affection for Susan that 
Bell had been terrified, and had spoken to 





him with the utmost severity. He pleaded 
so persistently to be forgiven, and moreover 
argued so plausibly that she had totally 
misconceived the real meaning of all he had 
said, that he made Bell feel ashamed of 
having resented his words, and half guilty 
herself of having misinterpreted them. Wily 
Edward Balloure! He thought that Bell 
would tell Susan of their conversation, and 
he watched the next day for some trace of 
its influence upon her. No trace was there. 
Her manner was as cordial as ever,—no 
more, no less so; and the professor could 
never make up his mind whether she had 
been told or not. 

One day when Tom had been taking 
unusual pains about some matters for Susan, 
she looked up at him and said with a 
sudden and shame-stricken sense of how 
much she was perpetually receiving at his 
hands: 

* Oh, Tom! how good you are! It isn’t 
fair for you to be with me all the time, 
so a 

“Isn't fair!” exclaimed Tom. “ What 
do you mean ?” 

Susan colored, but did not speak. He 
understood. 

“ Do you dislike to have me with you all 
the time ?” he asked, emphatically. 

“Oh, no!” cried Susan; “no. You know 
it isn’t that.” 

“Then I am content,” replied he. “ Itis 
all right.” 

Susan made no reply. Her eyes were 
fixed on the ground. Something he saw in 
her face made Tom bolder than one moment 
before he would have dared to be. 

“One of these years, Sue, you and I will 
be married,” he said, quietly. 

She started, turned red, then pale, and 
stammered : 

“Why, Tom, I told you long ago 

“ Oh, yes,”—he interrupted her in a placid 
tone,—* that’s all right. I understand it. 
It will be just as you say ; but one of these 
years you'll think it nght,” and Tom began 
to talk about something else as naturally 
and calmly as if no exciting topic had been 
broached. 

When Susan thought over this extraordi- 
nary conversation, she laughed and she 
cried. At one moment she thought it the 
most audacious impertinence a man ever 
committed ; the next instant she thought it 
the sweetest daring that love ever dared, 
and a strange surrender of herself to its 
prophecy began in that very hour. No 
wonder, The prediction had almost a pre- 
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ternatural sound, as Tom said it ; and while | 
he spoke his eyes rested on hers with an | 


authoritative tenderness which was very 
compelling. 

After this day, Susan never felt sure that 
Tom was not right. After this day, Tom 
never felt a doubt; and from this day, 
Edward Balloure perceived in Susan a 
change which he could not define, but 
which made him uncomfortable. The 
searching, probing, questioning look in her 
eyes was gone. The affection remained, 
but the eager, restless inquiry had ceased. 
Had she found out? or had she left off 
caring to know ? 

One day, in an impatient and ill-natured 
tone, Professor Balloure said to Susan: 

“Does Mr. Lawton really live in this 
house? I confess it is something of a trial 
that none of your friends can ever see you 
without having his company inflicted on 
them. He is a very stupid man.” 

Susan fixed her brown eyes steadily on 
Professor Balloure’s face. 

“If any of our friends find Mr. Lawton’s 
company an infliction, they know how to 
avoid it. We do not think him a stupid 
person, and I trust him more than any other 
man I know,” and, with this sudden and 
most unexpected shot, Susan walked away 
and sat down at the piano. 

Edward Balloure was, for once, dumb. 
When Susan stopped playing, he bent over 
her and said in a low tone: 

“T hope you will forgive me. I never 
dreamed that you had so strong a regard 
for Mr. Lawton. I thought he was Mrs. 
Lawton’s friend, and somehow I had often 
fancied that he bored you.” 

“ You were never more mistaken in your 
life, Professor Balloure,” answered Susan, 
composedly. “Mr. Lawton is a person 
who makes you contented by his simple 
presence,—he is so quiet, and yet so full of 
vitality.” 

“ She has studied Mr. Lawton then, feels 


a charm in his presence, and has reflected | 


upon it enough to analyze it.” All this 
passed through the professor’s mind, and 
gave a peculiar bitterness to the coldly civil 
tone in which he replied, “Ah! I should not 
have thought that possible. It is only 
another of the many illustrations of the 


difference between the feminine and the | 


masculine standards of judging men.” 

Susan colored, and was about to speak 
indignantly, changed her mind, closed her 
lips and smiled, and when Edward Balloure 
saw the smile, his heart sank within him. 





By that smile he knew that his reign, so far 
as it had been a reign, was over, and Tom 
Lawton’s had begun. 

Two weeks from that day Professor and 
Mrs. Balloure sailed for Europe. The sud. 
den announcement of their plans caused no 
astonishment ; it had always been the pro- 
fessor’s way to set off at a day’s notice. He 
had been a restless and insatiable traveler, 
But when it was known that his house was 
offered for rent, furnished, for three years, 
then people did wonder what was taking 
him away for so long a time. Nobody but 
Edward Balloure knew. Bell Lawton sus. 
pected, but said nothing, and Susan did not 
so much as dream. She was surprised at 
herself, and had a half-guilty feeling that 
she did not more keenly regret his going. 
When she bade him good-bye, she said, 
lightly : 

“Who knows where we shall meet next ? 
Bell and I may run over next summer. We 
have talked of it.” 

“Tf I could think that, I should be very 
glad, indeed,” replied the professor, ear- 
nestly. “But you will not come.” 

“ What did he mean by that, Bell ?” said 
Susan, after he had gone. “ How does he 
know what we will do ?” 

Mrs. Lawton laughed, and skipping up 
to Susan’s side, kissed her on the forehead, 
and sang: 

“ How does anybody know what anybody 
will do ? 


“* Wooed and married and a’, 
Kissed and carried awa’, 

Is na the lassie well aff 

That’s wooed and married and a’?’” 


This chorus of an old Scotch ballad had 
been much on Mrs. Bell Lawton’s lips of 
late. 

“ Bell!” exclaimed Susan ; “ are you going 
to be married ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Bell. 
Susan ?” 

“ No,” said Susan, stoutly. “No! 
you sha’n’t be. I can’t spare you.” 

At this moment Tom entered, and Bell 
ran out of the room, singing: 


“ And you, Miss 


And 


*** Wooed and married and a’, 
Kissed and carried awa’!’” 


“ Who’s married now ?” asked Tom. 

“Nobody,” replied Susan. “But I’m 
afraid Bell will be.” 

“Why, Sue!” said Tom; “it isn’t pos- 
sible that you have not seen all along that 
Bell would surely marry Fred Ballister ?” 
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Susan looked aghast. 

«] never thought of such a thing,” she 
exclaimed. “Why, what will become of me ?” 

Tom looked in her face without speaking. 
If he had been a less reticent, less obstinate 
man, he would have poured out a voluble 
torrent of words just then; but he did not 
open his lips. He knew that Susan knew 
what his look meant. Yet he might have 
made it less hard for her. What could she 
say? She flushed and lowered her eyes, 
and finally said : 

“Oh, Tom!” 

There was a world of appeal in the ex- 
clamation, if Tom would only have under- 
stood it; but he would not,—would not, or 
did not. 

“All right, Sue! All right!” he said, 
cheerily. “I shall never urge you. One 
of these days you'll think it nght to marry 
me. You'll know when the time comes. All 
must be clear.” 

Susan could have cried with vexation. 
Did he mean to punish her for having gra- 
tuitously refused him before he had ever 
ofiered himself to her in words? No, 


surely Tom was too noble for that. Did he 
expect her to say to him in so many words, 
“ Dear Tom, I am ready to marry you now ?” 


Did she really and heartily want to marry 
him after all? She was happier when he 
was with her than when he was away. If 
a day passed without her seeing him she 
was restless and ill at ease. She found her- 
self in all her plans and projects leaning on 
him, including him as inevitably as if they 
belonged toeach other. But was this love ? 
Susan was not wholly sure. Altogether 
Susan was quite miserable, and none the 
less so, it must be acknowledged, because 
Tom seemed so light-hearted, so content, 
so thoroughly at rest and satisfied with the 
state of things. Wise fellow! he had reason 
to be. 

“1 don’t believe he really cares very much 
for me,” said Susan pettishly, to Bell one day. 
“If I were to tell him positively to-morrow 
that I would never marry him, I don’t be- 
lieve that he would mind it much.” 

“Oh, Sue, how can you say so?” cried 
Bell. “ Look at these last two years. Has 
Tom been out of your presence one hour 
when he could be in it ?” 

“No,” said Sue. “That’s one way he’s 
brought me into this uncomfortable state 
about him. I’m so used to him, I never 
could do without him in the world.” 

“Of course you can’t,” said Bell; “and 
when I’m married ”—Bell’s engagement to 





Mr. Ballister was now formally acknowl- 
edged—* you can’t go on living here alone ; 
and as for your getting any ‘lady com- 
panion’ to live with you, that’s out of the 
question. You'll never find another such 
saint as I’ve been to put up with your ways. 
My! what I’ve borne in these last five years! 
No, Miss, you’d better take to yourself a 
husband, and of all the good, true, sterling 
men in this world, Tom’s the best, except- 
ing Fred.” 

“T know it,” said Sue, forlornly. “I 
told Professor Balloure not long ago that I 
trusted Tom more than I trusted any other 
man in the world.” 

“Did you?” cried Bell. “ Did you say 
that to Edward Balloure? Oh, I’m so 
glad. Oh, Sue, you'll never know how I’ve 
worried about that man’s influence over 
you. I don’t believe in him, and I never 
did, and if his wife had died any time, you’d 
have married him as true as fate.” 

“T think not,” said Susan, reflectively. 
“T am afraid I don’t believe in him either, 
and yet it seems so horribly ungrateful after 
all he has done for me.” 

“Well, he’s safe out of the way now, 
thank Heaven,” said Bell. ‘ That’s one 
good thing. And you’ve got to make up 
your mind about Tom.” 

“Well, why doesn’t he make me ?” said 
Susan. 

“Susan Lawton,” said Bell, “you ought 
to know Tom better. He knows that you 
know that he is ready and longing to make 
you his wife at any hour, and he will never 
urge you,—not if you keep him waiting on 
and on till you are both gray.” 

“ T wonder,” said Susan 

“ No,” replied Bell, “ he never will. He’s 
as obstinate as a rock, and more than that, 
he doesn’t want you for his wife till you 
want him for your husband. Tom is proud 
as Lucifer in his heart.” 

“ But, Bell,” pleaded Susan, “ I can’t go to 
Tom and say, ‘ please take me.’ He hada 
good chance a few days ago when he first 
told me you were going to marry Fred, and 
all he said was: ‘ All right, Sue, all right,’” 
and Susan laughed in spite of herself at the 
recollection. 

Bell laughed too, but she was vexed and 
anxious to see two people at such cross 
purposes. Her own wooing and winning 
had been so smooth, so entirely in accord- 
ance with the conventional usages and cus- 
toms, that she sympathized freely in Susan’s 
position. 

“T shouldn’t like it myself,” thought Bell. 
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“T should never stand it if Fred treated me 
that way. But I know Fred wouldn’t really 
do any more for me than Tom would for 
Sue. I believe I'll speak to him.” 

“ Speaking to him” was not so easy. 
Several well-meant and carefully planned 
little speeches of Bell’s died away on her 
lips when she found herself face to face with 
Tom. And time was slipping away. Her 
own wedding was to come off in a few 
months, and what could poor Sue do? 
Mrs. Bell Lawton was much perplexed. At 
last one day she took a desperate step. Tom 
had dined with them. After dinner they 
were all sitting together in the library. Bell 
rose, looked them both in the face for a 
moment with a half comic, half severe 
glance, and said : 

“ Now, I tell you what it is; it is high 
time you two decided what you were going 
to do. Something has got to be done. 
Now, I’m going to leave you, and if you 
don’t straighten out things, | wont speak to 
either of you again,” and she marched out 
of the room. 

Tom looked at Susan, who said, nerv- 
ously, 

“Oh, how queer Bell is! ” 

“She is right,” said Tom. And then he 
looked at Susan, and continued looking at 
her, and said nothing. 

Moments passed. 

Susan could not bear the silence another 
moment. 

“Tom!” she cried, “tell me just once, 
would you really mind very much if I didn’t 
marry you?” 

Tom thought for a second that this must 
mean that after all, his hopes had been 
unfounded ; that Susan had at last decided 
that she ought not to marry him. He 
turned pale, and spoke very slowly. 

“Yes, it would be a very great disap- 
pointment to me,” he said. “ But 7 
He would probably have finished his sen- 
tence with his characteristic phrase, “ It’s 
all right, Sue, all right,” if he had not just 
then looked up. Tears were in Sue’s eyes, 
and her hands were stretched toward 
him. 

“Oh, Tom!” she cried, “ if you really have 
been so sure, why haven’t you made me 
come to you before ?” 


“So there was never a day without a 
Mrs. Thomas Lawton in town, after all,” 
wrote Bell, describing her own and Sue’s 
wedding to a friend. 

“ We were married first—Sue and Tom 





would have it so,—and as soon as the 
minister had made me into Mrs, Fred 
Ballister, he hurried on to make Sue into 
me. It is really very odd to hear her 
called Mrs. Lawton. I don’t get used to 
it. But, my dear, if you want to see two 
happy people, you just ought to see Tom 
and Sue. I declare it is marvelous. Yoy 
wouldn’t think they were in the least suited 
to each other. You know, dear Tom js 
queer to the last degree. Much as I love 
him I never could live with him. I’ve al- 
ways said so. But Sue manages him most 
beautifully, and no wonder, for she never even 
looks at him without such love in her eyes 
—lI didn’t think Sue had it in her. Fred 
is quite jealous. He says that the other 
Mrs. Tom Lawton is the woman he ought 
to have married. She is a woman that 
knows how to appreciate a husband.” 

And now, where other stories end, this 
story begins. For it was four years after 
Susan Lawton’s marriage that she had the 
“escape” which it is the purpose of my 
story to tell, and all this which has gone 
before has been merely what it was neces- 
sary that one should know in order to 
understand the rest. 

The relation between Tom and Susan 
had grown constantly closer and sweeter. 
It was a very peculiar one. People did not 
always understand it. There were those 
who were shallow enough to say that Tom 
Lawton did not appreciate his wife; but 
nobody would have laughed more heartily 
than Sue herself at such an accusation 
against Tom. He was still as reticent, 
undemonstrative, as he had been in the days 
of his strange loverhood, but he was as sen- 
sitive yet to Susan’s voice, look, touch, as if 
he were still her lover, and not her husband. 
What woman does not know how much 
this means! How few women, alas, have 
had it given to them to know the joy of it! 

One day a letter came to Sue from Bell, 
who was traveling in Europe with her hus- 
band. 

“Only think,” Bell wrote, “poor Mrs. Bal- 
loure has died at last. We found her here, in 
this hotel. She had been ill for a day or two, 
but nobody thought anything of it. She 
had the Roman fever last winter and has 
never been well since. What makes it worse 
is that Professor Balloure is away. He has 
gone with a party of scientific men into 
Russia. They say he has not been with her 
half the time since they came abroad, 
and that the poor thing has been quite 
broken—has just sat still patiently wherever 
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he left her till he saw fit to come back. 
Oh, I’ve no patience with that man! Well, 
she died last night, and nobody knows 
where to telegraph to him. Her maid is a 
stupid thing, and doesn’t seem to know 
anything. We can’t find the professor’s ad- 
dress anywhere among her papers, and so 
Fred is seeing to everything, and we’ve 
actually got to bury the poor soul to- 
morrow. Isn’t it the strangest thing you ever 
heard of, that we should have come way out 
to this outlandish spot, to bury this towns- 
woman of ours,——and a woman we always 
hated so, too? Poor thing, what a life she 
has led of it! And oh, haven’t you had an 
escape! I declare the second thing I 
thought of was, how glad I am Sue’s mar- 
ried all safe. I never could have stood 
your marrying Edward Balloure.” 

’ The letter ended abruptly, giving no 
more details, and to Susan’s great relief no 
more comment on Professor Balloure. 
To Sue’s loyal, loving, wedded heart there 
was something inexpressibly shocking in 
Bell’s light way of referring to him. And 
it was with a real sense of relief that she 
threw the letter into the fire after having read 
Tom all of it except the last paragraph. 

“ That’s the first time in my life,” thought 
Susan, “that I ever had anything I didn’t 
want Tom to see.” 

The consciousness of it hurt her to the 
core, and still more, she felt the hurt of. it 
the next morning. She had been talking 
with Tom about Mrs. Balloure’s death, and 
saying that she hoped the professor would 
now marry a woman he could love. 

“Well, he can’t have you, Sue,’ 
Tom, dryly. 

Susan gazed at him in wonder. 

“Why, Tom Lawton!” she said, “ what 
do you mean?” 

Tom looked at her with a grave face. 

“TI think you would have married him, 
Sue?” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Sue, “ and it is hor- 
nd of you to say such a thing. I never 
trusted Professor Balloure, and besides "— 
Sue stopped, colored—*“I think I always 
loved you, Tom.” 

This speech of Tom’s rankled in Sue’s 
mind all day. It troubled her by its re- 
flected implication as to the past. During 
all those years had ‘Tom really believed that 
she loved Professor Balloure? Was that 
the reason he had left her so free from the 
urging with which men usually seek women 
to marry them? Had he—had her frank, 
open-hearted Tom a secret capacity for 
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jealousy? Ah! if he could only know how 
immeasurably higher she held him than she 
had ever held any other man; how abso- 
lutely his strong integrity and loyalty of 
nature had won her trust and her love! 

Later in the day Sue sat down to answer 
Bell’s letter. When the letter was half fin- 
ished, she was called away. She left the 
letter lying open on her desk. 

When Tom came home at night and did 
not find Sue, he had a vague sense of dis- 
comfort, as he always did when she was not 
in the house. Roaming about the library, 
idly, he sat down at Sue’s desk, saw the 
open letter, turned the sheet over to find out 
to whom it was written, saw Bell’s name, 
and proceeded to read what Sue had written. 
Bell’s letters to Sue and Sue’s to her 
were always common property; there was 
nothing in the least strange in Tom’s reading 
that letter; but this, alas! was what he 
read. After some comments on Mrs. Bal- 
loure’s death and references to what Bell had 
said in regard to the professor’s character, 
Sue had gone on to repeat what Tom had 
that morning said: 

“ What do you suppose, Bell,” she wrote, 
“ever put such an idea into his head? 
Bless him! Dear old fellow! How much 
happier, safer a woman I am, in every way, 
with him than I ever could have been with 
any other man! Now, Bell, do be careful 
what you write about Professor Balloure, for 
I never have a secret thing in the world from 
Tom, and he might look over my shoulder 
any minute and read your letter.” 

This was the way the thing had lain in 
Sue’s mind. Tom's speech in the morning 
had startled her very much by its revelation 
that at some time or other, if not now, he 
had felt a jealousy of Professor Balloure’s 
regard for her. If he had that feeling, 
nothing could so strengthen it as this sort 
of light reference which Bell seemed to be 
inclined to make to her old notion that Sue 
would have married the professor. 

“T can’t have Tom hurt by such things 
being said,” thought Sue. “ Bell might 
know better than to write so: she always 
was thoughtless. Why, if he feels sensitive 
on the subject now, one such speech as 
that of Bell’s might make him believe all 
his life that I had married him, loving some 
one else better,” and so Sue wrote that 
fatal sentence: ‘“ Do be careful what you 
write.” 

Tom sat still a long,time looking at the 
words. 

“So there are secrets in connection with 
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Edward Balloure,” he thought, “which I 
am not to know.” 

The blow was a more terrible one to 
Tom, from the fact that one of Sue’s great- 
est charms to him was the frankness, the 
bold truthfulness, of her character. Tom's 
long experience as a lawyer had made him 
distrustful of average women. In Sue, he 
had thought he had found one who was 
incapable of deceit; and here she was not 
only concealing something from him, but 
warning her accomplice to conceal it too. 

“There was nothing which one of them 
knew that the other did not,” thought Tom, 
as he sat glued to the chair, and gazing at 
the mute, terrible lines. Finally he sprang 
up and left the house. 

Sue came home late, hoping to find Tom 
as usual in his big arm-chair, reading the 
evening newspaper. The library was dark; 
no one was there. 

“ Has not Mr. Lawton been in yet ?” 

“Yes ma’am,” replied the servant. “He 
has been in and gone out again.” 

“ How very strange,” thought Sue. “I 
wish he was here.” 

She sat down and finished her letter in 
few words; then went to the window and 
watched for Tom. It was long past the 
dinner hour when he came in. He seemed 
preoccupied and grave. After asking him 
tenderly if he were ill, and if anything 
troubled him, Susan became silent. She 
had learned, and it was one of the hardest 
lessons of her married life, that when Tom 
was tired or worried about business matters, 
it was better not to talk to him. After 
dinner, he sat down near Susan’s table, and 
glanced over the columns of the newspaper. 
The letter to Bell lay on the table. Taking 
it up he said casually, 

** May I read it, Sue ?” 

“Oh, I guess you don’t care to read it 
this time, dear,” she replied laughingly, and 
took it out of his hand. He made no 
answer, but turned back to his newspaper. 
Presently he said he must go down town; he 
had an engagement. He kissed her good- 
bye in an absent sort of way and was gone. 

“ Poor dear Tom!” thought Susan. “ He 
certainly is worried about something. It is 
too bad,” and she set herself to work to 
make the best of a lonely evening. The 
evenings which Tom spent away from home 
were so rare, that it always seemed to Susan 
a fresh and surprising deprivation when 
one occurred. The loneliness of the house 
to her when Tom was out of it, could not 
be expressed; the very furniture seemed 
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to take on a totally different expression, 
The clock struck ten, eleven, Tom did not 
return. Finally, Susan went to bed, and fel] 
asleep, wondering what had become of him. 
The next morning his face wore the same 
grave and unnatural look. He hardly 
spoke, and when he did speak, the words 
were constrained. Susan was now thor. 
oughly uneasy. 

“ Dear Tom,” she said, “ do tell me what 
is the matter.” 

“ Nothing,” was the only reply she could 
extract from him. 

“Tom, I know something is the matter,” 
she exclaimed, vehemently. “Are you ill?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“Then something has gone wrong in 
business: something worries you.” 

“‘ Nothing has gone wrong : nothing wor- 
ries me.” 

Cool, curt replies: no relaxation of his 
face ; not a smile; not a tender look in his 
eye. Wasthis Tom? What did it mean? 
Susan was bewildered; she could do noth- 
ing but reiterate helplessly her piteous cry, 
“Tom, what is the matter ?” 

He left her immediately after breakfast, 
with the same strange formal kiss he had 
given her the night before. 

After he had gone, the impression of his 
altered manner faded somewhat ; it was all 
so new, so strange, that as soon as he was 
out of her sight, she thought she must have 
exaggerated it—imagined it. 

“JT dare say he really was ill without 
knowing it,” she said. “It must be that. 
He isn’t in the least himself. Perhaps he 
will be better by noon.” 

Noon came; Tom came. Thesame cool, 
reserved manner; the same cool, distant 
tone; the same terrible silence! Susan now 
grew seriously alarmed. As soon as the 
servant had left them alone, she exclaimed: 

“Tom, you shall not treat me in this 
manner any longer. What have I done?” 

“ How do I treat you?” he asked coldly. 

Susan could not keep the tears back. 

“ Why, Tom,” she said, “ you treat me as 
if I had displeased you most seriously : as 
if you were mortally offended with me for 
something. What have I done? I do im- 
plore you to tell me.” 

“You have not done anything. Iam not 
offended,” he replied. ; 

Susan was clinging to him, and looking 
up in his face with streaming tears. _ 

“Tom,” said she, “ you are not telling me 
the truth. You are as changed as a human 
being can be, and yet keep the same body. 
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Something has happened; and you shall 
tell me. I have certainly displeased you, 
and I cannot imagine how.” 

He loosened her arms from his neck, and 
put her away, not ungently, but very firmly. 

« There is nothing to tell,” he said. “I 
am not displeased. I must go now.” 

Susan’s arms fell; her whole figure drooped. 
She stopped weeping, and looked piteously 
into her husband’s face. 

“Tom,” she said; “you are very hard. 
I would not hurt you for all the world,” and 
she turned and left him. 

All the long afternoon she sat like-one in 
a dream of misery. It seemed to her as if 
the very sun had gone out. How helpless 
she was! How long could she live—she 
wondered over and over—if Tom continued 
like this ! 

When he came home at night, she studied 
his face timidly, and in silence. She tried 
to converse about indifferent subjects. There 
was no change in him; still the same frigid, 
distant civility; the glance, the tone of a 
stranger, and not of a husband. By a great 
effort she kept back the tears. She was 
growing calmer now and more resolved. 
In a few minutes after, tea was over. Tom 
said, with an attempt at ease: 

“T am going to leave you now. 
go down town.” 

Susan sprang up, closed the door, and 
standing with her back firmly against it, 
said, in a low tone, breathlessly. 

“You shall not go till you tell me what 
has so changed you in this one twenty-four 
hours. Why, Tom! Do you know how 
you look at me? How you speak to me? 
Why, I should be dead in one week, if it 
kept on like this. What have I done? 
What has come to you ?” 

He looked at her curiously and observ- 
antly. 

“How do I look at you? 
speak to you?” he said. 

Susan was crying hard, now. 
hardly speak. 

“You look at me,” she sobbed, “as if I 
were not your wife, and never had been. 
You speak to me as if you hated me; all 
that is in your tone. Oh, you’d know it 
quickly enough, if I looked at you even 
once with such an expression! Tom, I 
shall go mad. if you don’t tell me! You 
can’t deceive me. You needn’t think you 
can. I know every slightest intonation of 
your voice, every shade of your eye. 
seen you vexed about little things, or out 
of patience, or tired—but this is different ; 
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this is horrible ; I know I must have offended 
you in some way, and it is cruel in you not 
to tell me,—cruel, cruel, cruel!” 

He still stood looking at her with a cool, 
observant expression, and made no reply for 
a moment; then he said, taking hold of the 
door: 

“T must go now, I don’t want to talk any 
more. I will be back soon.” 

“You shall not go,” said Susan, more 
slowly, and in a voice of anguish. “I will 
follow you; you shall not leave me! Oh, 
Tom, Tom, tell me what I have done!” 
Suddenly, by what preternatural intuition I 
know not,—possibly, because, in her great 
excitement, she was lifted into a state of 
clairvoyant perception,—she stopped like 
one hearing a distant sound, leaned forward 
and said in an altered tone, “ Was it be- 
cause I would not let you read my letter to 
Bell ?” 

As the words passed her lips, she saw his 
face change,—the first break which there had 
been in its fearful rigidity. She knew she 
had touched the truth at last. 

“Tom, Tom!” she cried, “was that it? 
Was that it? I see it was. Why, how 
could you have minded that so much ?” and 
she led him, half by main force, to a chair, 
and threw her arms around his neck. 

“Ought I not to have minded it?” he 
asked, in a stern tone. 

Susan was reflecting. How distinctly be- 
fore her eyes at that moment, stood out the 
fatal sentence, “ Be careful what you write.” 

“Tom,” she said, “I will write this very 
night to Bell, and ask her to send back the 
letter, that you may read every word of it.” 

“T have no wish to read it,” he said, 
coldly. 

Susan was in despair. 

“Tom, what else can I do?” she said. 
“Oh, let me send for it? I never dreamed 
that you would mind not seeing it. Why, 
you don’t see half my letters to Bell.” 

He made no reply. Susan sat silent for a 
moment. She seemed no nearer her hus- 
band than before. The same intangible icy 
barrier which had filled her with such an- 
guish all day, was there still. Suddenly, 
with one of those lightning impulses, by 
which men in desperate need have often 


| been saved as by a miracle, Susan ex- 


claimed ; 

“Tom, I can tell you all there was in the 
I mean all there was which I did 
not want you to see.” She paused. Her 
husband fixed his eyes on her with as 
piercing a gaze as if she had been a witness 
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in a case of life and death. “This was it,” 
continued Susan. “It was about Professor 
Balloure. You know what you said to me 
the other morning, that at any rate he 
couldn’t have me.” 

Tom nodded. 

“ Well, I can’t tell you how that shocked 
me. I never dreamed of your having had 
any feeling like jealousy about him, or any 
thought about him in any way in connec- 
tion with me. Oh, Tom, Tom! how could 
you ever help knowing that with all the 
love of my whole nature I have loved you! 
Well, you see, Bell had always talked to me 
about the professor’s caring for me. She 
always thought he wished hecould marry me, 
and in this letter telling about his wife’s death 
she said several things that I didn’t like; 
I didn’t read them to you; and in my letter 
to her I told her how much safer and hap- 
pier I was with you than I ever could have 
been with any other man in the world, 
and “4 

Susan hesitated. How hard it was to 
quote that unfortunate sentence just as it 
stood! “and—there really was only one 
sentence in the letter I was unwilling you 
should see. I thought you wouldn’t under- 
stand. I told Bell to be careful what she 
wrote to me about it, because I hadn’t any 
secrets from you, and you might look over my 
shoulder and read the letter.” 

While Susan was speaking these last 
words, Tom’s eyes seemed to grow darker 
and darker, with the fixity of their gaze. 
As she finished, he put his arms around her, 
held her tight and kissed her. She felt that 
the ice was broken. Weeping, she kissed 
his cheek and nestled closer. 

“ Sue,” said Tom,—it was his old voice,— 
“ Sue, now I will tell you. I had read that 
letter.” 

Sue started, and exclaimed, “ You! read 
that letter!” 

“ Yes,” he said. “I came in and saw it 
lying there open, saw it was to Bell, and 
glanced down the pages till I came to that 
sentence which you have just repeated, and 
which, you will admit, I had cause to 
resent.” 

She was hardly listening to what he said. 
Her face was full of awe, almost of terror. 

“ Oh, Tom, Tom!” she cried, “ wasn’t it 
like an inspiration, the impulse which made 
me tell you that sentence? Supposing I 
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had not told you you would never haye 
believed in me again—never ! ” 

“ No,” said Tom. 

“ Don’t you see, dear love,” continued 
Susan, “just how I said that? simply to 
save you pain ?—not in the least because 
there were any secrets in the past I was 
afraid of Bell’s letting out, but because py 
your speech to me about the professor, | 
knew that you had had some feeling about 
him, and I thought if Bell said any more 
of her light, jesting, thoughtless things in 
regard to him they would only strengthen 
your feeling and give you annoyance. Do 
you see? Qh, do say that you see just how 
it was!” 

“Yes, I do see,” said Tom kissing her, 
“T do see, and I thank God that you told 
me yourself of the sentence. That took the 
load off my heart.” 

Susan shuddered. 

“Oh, suppose I had forgotten it!” she 
said. “I might have, though I don’t be- 
lieve I ever could, for the sentence hurt me 
when I wrote it.” 

Susan was weak from nervous exhaustion; 
the twenty-four hours’ strain had been a 
severe one. She laid her head on her 
husband’s shoulder and closed her eyes. 
Without a word, without a sound, without 
a motion, she knew that they were one again. 

After a time she said softly : 

“Tom, what do. you suppose put it into 
my head that it could possibly have been 
the letter which had troubled you? I never 
once thought of it at the time. I did not 
dream of your caring to see it. Don’t you 
think it must have been an angel which 
made me think of it ?” 

“ T don’t know, dear,” said Tom, solemnly. 
“Tt would have been worth while for an 
angel.” 

After another long, peaceful silence, 
Susan lifted her head again and said : 

“Tom, will you promise me now one 
thing? Promise me that, as long as we 
live, you will never bury anything in your 
heart as you did this. Only think by what 
a narrow channel we have escaped ternble 
misery. Promise me that if ever again any 
act of mine seems to you wrong, you will 
come instantly to me and tell me. Will 
you?” 

“ Yes, Sue, I will,” said Tom, fervently. 

And this was Susan Lawton’s escape. 
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An Epidemic of Dishonesty. 


Ir is the habit of the Protestant Christian world 
to hold what are called “concerts of prayer’’ for 
certain objects,—for colleges, for the spread of 
Christianity, for Sunday-schools, for missions, etc. 
Indeed, we write this article in what is known as 
«the week of prayer,” every day having assigned to 
it some special object or subject of petition. There 
can be no impropriety in this, and we only wish that 
those who hold the direction of the matter were 
more ready to see the crying needs of the time as 
they rise and assert themselves. Just now we are 
having a great epidemic of dishonesty. In private 
life it seems as if we were watching a game of ten- 
pins. We stand at the head of the alley and see the 
balls as they rumble down toward the straight- 
backed fellows at the other end, and there is a ten- 
stroke every time. Some of the pins stagger about 


a good deal before they go down, or lean against the 
“dead wood” for a while, but they fall at last, and 
we find that the man whom we don’t like is winning 
the game. 

Men who have held, not only trusts of money but 
the faith and confidence of the Christian community, 
one after another fall from their high positions, 


bringing ruin not only to themselves but to all 
beneath and around them. Some of the very men 
who have hitherto been engaged in the concerts of 
prayer to which we have alluded are to-day in the 
state-prison. Fiduciaries, fairly garlanded with 
domestic and social affections, standing high upon 
the church records, and bearing names that were 
pass-words into the best society, have, one after 
another, tumbled into infamy. Breaches of trust, 
practices of fraud, downright thieving pursued 
through a series of years,—these have become so 
common that we expect to find a new case in every 
morning’s paper. Insurance companies are wrecked 
by their managers; bankers and brokers “rehypothe- 
cate” securities on which they have loaned money ; 
city officials steal funds collected from drunkard- 
makers and run away, and—but the story is too 
familiar and too discouraging and disgusting to be 
rehearsed in all its details. 

Certainly we have seen enough of these shocking 
cases of individual crime to become convinced that 
the public mind is diseased, and that we have an 
epidemic of dishonesty. Exactly how it has come 
to us we cannot tell. We suspect that the paper lie 
upon which we have lived so many years has had 
something to do with it; and now, confirming our 
opinion concerning the nature and prevalence of the 
disease, we are shamed by the most wide-spread and 
astounding exhibition of the spirit of public repudia- 
tion. Every honorable American must hang his 
head in shame to see not only whole states legis- 
lating their debts, or portions of their debts, out of 
existence, but to see in Congress—the Congress of 
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the United States—a disposition to tamper with the 
national honor and the public credit. 

At this present writing the much-talked-of silver- 
bill has not been passed,—a bill which practically 
provides for the payment of the public debt at the 
rate of a little more than ninety cents on the dollar. 
Nothing but the most stupendous foolishness or the 
wildest hallucination can prevent any man who is 
engaged in forwarding this shocking business from 
seeing that he is sapping the national credit, tainting 
the national honor, inflicting incalculable damage 
upon the business world, and convicting himself of 
being a thief. It is profoundly humiliating to know 
that there are men enough in Congress who favor 
this abominable scheme to make it doubtful whether 
it can be blocked by a presidential veto. To find 
powerful newspapers, powerful politicians, men who 
regard themselves as statesmen, whole sections of 
the country, carried away by this madness—nay, 
rather bearing it boastfully, and insisting that it is 
not only sound statesmanship but the highest polit- 
ical honesty—is simply astounding. Words can do 
no justice to the surprise and indignation of the 
honest patriotism of the country in contemplating 
this horrible lapse from the national dignity and 
honor. 

There is one good result that will come of this 
business, and as it will come in the form of punish- 
ment to those who have tampered with the public 
credit, it will not be regretted in any quarter that 
now lifts its voice jn protest. There are states that 
can never borrow any more money. Perhaps it will 
be well for them that they cannot, but it is quite 
possible that they may see the time when they will 
be glad for some purpose to discount the future a 
little. Certainly, the West and South will find it 
very much harder to borrow money in the future 
than they have in the past. This they must expect, 
so far as foreign capital is concerned, for that capital 
is very sensitive; and if New England or New 
York capital goes West or South for investment, it 
can only demand a ruinous rate of interest, for it can 
never know when its claims may be repudiated alto- 
gether. These states are all paying a higher rate 
of interest than would be necessary if their credit 
were good. Nothing is better understood than the 
fact that a good, trustworthy security can get money 
at half the rates that the West and South have been 
paying for years. All sins of repudiation go home 
to roost, and if this country should be so base as to 
undertake to pay its debts at ninety cents on the 
dollar, it will be obliged to pay more than it will 
gain by the proceeding the next time it may under- 
take to borrow money in the markets of the world. 
Retribution for all wrongs of this kind is as certain 
as the sun’s rising and setting. 

In the meantime, we submit that it would bea 
good plan to have some concert of action among our 
Christian communities in regard to preaching down, 
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or praying for the removal of, this awful epidemic 
of dishonesty. It is certainly important and men- 
acing enough to demand one day in the year before 
us for its own special treatment. Let the heathen 
rest for a little. Let dogmatic theology rest fora 
little. Let us hold up in this matter of trying her- 
etics for a week or so, until at least the members of 
the church can be trusted with the funds of the 
church, not to speak of the money of widows and 
orphans. We say this in no spirit of banter or 
mockery. We say it because the church has insisted 
altogether too much on matters that do not at all 
take hold of character and life. The head of 
Christendom is orthodox enough. It is the heart, 


the character, the life that are heterodox, and until 
these are reached in the way that they are not 
reached now, and have not been reached for years, 
our epidemic will continue and settle down into a 
national disease like the goitre in Switzerland and 
leprosy in Arabia. 


Fiction. 


In the multiplied discussions of the nature and 
the offices of fiction, it is singular that reference is 
rarely made—almost never made—to the fictitious 
portions of the Bible. Every year or two the critics 
get at loggerheads over what is legitimate and 
illegitimate in fiction, over what is good art and bad 
art, over the question whether art in fiction may 
ever properly be charged with the burden of a 
moral oralesson. There are some who go further 
than this, who go so far as to question whether 
religion and morality are legitimate material of art. 
These men may have a personal interest in the de- 
cision of the question, and we are inclined to 
believe they have such an interest. It is quite pos- 
sible that people who have neither religion nor 
morality should object to the legitimacy of material 
which they would be obliged to borrow. 

Aside from the Sermon on the Mount, a large 
portion, and, we believe, the most important por- 
tion, of the truth proclaimed by the great Master,— 
the founder alike of our religion and our civiliza- 
tion,—was delivered in the form of fiction. The 
“certain man” whom he used so much for carrying 
the burden of his truth was always a fictitious man. 
A more symmetrically designed, and a more ex- 
quisitely constructed piece of fiction than the story 
of the Prodigal Son does not exist in any language. 
We call it a parable because in one field of life it 
represents truth in another field of life. It conveys 
the truth which he desired to convey in the concrete. 
The gospel histories are begemmed by what may be 
called, without impropriety or irreverence, novel- 
ettes, and they are never constructed for the sake 
of their art, or for beauty’s sake, but always as 
vehicles for conveying important moral and religious 
truth to men. Their art is perfect, simple as it is, 
but they assume to have no reason for being except 
the supreme reason of use. 

The oldest novel in existence is probably the 
Book of Job. We presume there may be some men 
left who still read the Book of Job as a veritable 
history, but those who are capable of judging will 





arr. 
simply place it at the head of the realm of fiction 
That it is divinely inspired we do not dispute. 
Indeed, the establishment of its divine inspiratio, 
as a fact, rather than the acceptance of it as a matter 
of faith, would only strengthen the position we haye 
always held, viz., that the highest fiction is that 
which the most competently carries the most valua- 
ble burden of truth. The writer of the Book of Job 
was a man who, in the dawn, as it were, of human 
history, revolved in a catholic, cultured and reverent 
mind the unequal dealings of God with men. Why 
did the good man have trouble? Job was an excel. 
lent man, “perfect and upright,” stripped of every 
good, and the art by which the writer presents him 
as, one after another, his possessions are taken from 
him, and his friends discuss with him the great 
problem that vexes him, with all the machinery of 
dialogues between the Almighty and Satan, and the 
Almighty and Job himself, surpasses all the art of 
later times. Such imaginations and such descrip- 
tions, such conversations and arguments, such mar- 
velous characterizations as are to be found in this 
great book can be found nowhere else in the whole 
range of literature. It is a book that has com. 
manded the admiration as well as the profound 
reverence of the greatest men who have ever lived, 
and it is a novel in all its essential features, even 
though we call it a poem. 

The Book of Revelation is a novel, so far as it is 
an attempt to convey truth through typical forms 
and scenes and events. It is no record of facts, but 
a panoramic representation of conceptions born in, 
and addressed to, the imagination. In short, it isa 
creation of art—whatever may be its origin, whether 
divine or human—by which certain great, shadowy 
thoughts and ideas are attempted to be represented 
to the mental apprehensions or the faith of men. 
There are many devout believers in the inspiration 
of the ancient Scriptures who regard the story of the 
creation and the fall cf Adam rehearsed in the Book 
of Genesis as anything but a literal representation 
of historic facts. The essential truth is in the nar- 
rative, but it is represented in such a way that the 
simplest mind can apprehend and make use of it. 
The Song of Solomon is a very exquisite essay in 
the art of fiction. If the Books of Esther and Ruth 
are historical, they are certainly nothing to us but 
stories with morals, and very strong and beautiful 
stories they are. The names of Ahasuerus and 
Mordecai, and Haman and Esther are nothing but 
names to the present reading world, which mean no 
more than those of Daniel Deronda and Ralph 
Nickleby and Clarissa Harlowe. Boaz and Ruth 
might be Abélard and Heloise, or any other lovers. 
The two stories are to us simply stories, having no 
significance particularly as history, and no use, save 
as in an exquisite form of art they convey to us the 
moral lessons with which they are charged. 

Now, it is quite possible that the majority of 
literary critics would not take the Bible as authority 
for anything; but we submit that a book which lies 
at the basis of the best civilization the world has 
ever known, that has held the profound reverence 
of the noblest minds that have ever existed, that has 
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inspired the highest art of eighteen centuries, that 
has gathered to itself the tender affections of count- 
less generations of men, that has been the fountain 
of eloquence from which a million pulpits have 
drawn their supplies, that is so high and character- 
istic in its art that no attempt to imitate it ever has 
risen above the seeming of burlesque, is well worthy 
of the respect of literary men as a literary authority. 

It is fair to conclude that when fiction is used in 
the sacred books it is used not only legitimately, but 
used in the best way it can be used. The truth is, 
that all this talk about writing stories for the sake 
of the stories, about fiction for the sake of art, about 
the impropriety of burdening a work of fiction with 
a lesson or a moral is bosh and drivel. We do not 
dispute at all that a story may be written for the 
simple purpose of amusing the mind. We do not 
dispute that a story may legitimately be written in 
the interest of art alone. What we maintain is, 
that all this is petty business when compared with 
the supreme uses of fiction, viz., the organization 
into attractive, artistic forms of the most valuable 
truths as they relate to the characters and lives and 
histories of men. A rose is beautiful and fragrant, 
and in its beauty and fragrance holds the justifica- 
tion of its being. Buta field of roses would make a 
poor show, even in the matter of beauty, by the side 
of a wheat-field, every stalk of which is bending 
with its burden of substantial ministry to the wants 
of men. We simply maintain that the wheat-field 
is a better production than the rose-field. Let men 
raise roses if they can do no better. Let them raise 
pansies, marigolds, hollyhocks, anything they choose, 
and let people delight in these who may, but don’t 
let them presume to deny the legitimacy of wheat- 
growing, or assert the illegitimacy of all productions 
except flowers. With the facts relating to the 
prevalent bad art of stories with morals we have 
nothing todo. No good moral lesson excuses bad 
art, and no man has any right to burden such a 
lesson with bad art. If a man’s art is not a royal 
vehicle for the progress of the moral he desires to 
honor and convey, then he has no call to be a 
novelist. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


THE SATELLITES OF MARS. 


In a letter to this magazine, speaking of the 
unexplained velocity of the inner satellite of Mars, 
the writer said: 


“T can reason out no other explanation to it than that the 
satellite is nearing its primary; in other words, that the moon 
is falling to the planet. 

5 Keeping its former velocity, while its orbit—i. ¢., the dis- 
tance it has to travel—diminishes, it would make quicker and 
quicker revolutions, like a ball swung in a circle by a string 
that is gradually wound up on the finger. 

“If so with a moon of Mars, then why not with our moon 
eventually, and with our own and the other planets in their 
revolutions around the sun ? ” 


, The fact that one of the moons of Mars travels in 
its orbit faster than its primary rotates on its axis is 





certainly astounding, not only from the fact that no 
similar phenomenon has heretofore been discov- 
ered, but also because it is a decided contradiction to 
the theory of Laplace, well known as the nebular hy- 
pothesis. To explain the cause of this accelerated 
motion of Mars’s moon—to determine satisfactorily 
the final effect on that moon or on Mars itself—is 
as yet impossible. The movements and period of 
the satellite must be studied to a far greater extent 
than has as yet been possible before sufficient data 
can be obtained from which a solid theory can be 
deduced. There are not wanting even now those 
who advance theories on the subject; but while ad- 
mitting the plausibility and even possibility of these 
views, they should be cautiously received, lest a 
wholly erroneous idea should be formed, which, if 
not at present easily confuted, may shortly be 
proven fallacious. The point of greatest interest 
in regard to the satellite is that it directly opposes 
the nebular hypothesis. As that theory has been 
received and almost unquestioned by astronomers 
for years, and as heretofore there has been nothing 
known of the movements of any of the members of 
the solar system, which was, perhaps, directly in 
opposition to the soundness of that theory, it was 
certainly startling when Professor Hall announced 
that Mars possessed a satellite whose angular 
velocity in its orbit was greater than that of a 
point on the surface of Mars itself. Some astron- 
omers were, to say the least, incredulous, so 
firmly had they rested their belief that they could 
receive nothing in antagonism to the theory of 
Laplace. There must be some mistake. Pro- 
fessor Hall had made some egregious error in 
his observations which he would soon discover, 
He would perforce retract, or at least amend, 
his statement, and permit the satellite of Mars 
to be less hasty and more in accordance with the 
other and better-behaved moons of our acquaint- 
ance. 

Professor Hall himself, on his first discovery of 
the astonishing rapidity of the inner satellite, was 
exceedingly puzzled. On the nights of the 21st 
and 22d of August, he scarcely left the telescope. 
He could trace the satellite moving toward one 
limb of the planet. He noted its disappearance 
and its re-appearance. At first he argued to himself 
that there must be more than one inner satellite, for 
the interval between the disappearance and re-ap- 
pearance was too short. It could not be the same 
object, he thought, for it could not travel in its 
orbit faster than Mars himself rotates on his axis. 
Repeated observations, however, proved conclu- 
sively that there was no mistake, and whatever 
might be the cause, the fact remained, and it still 
remains, and he has retracted nothing. 

He has received many communications on the 
subject of his discovery—an odd mixture of con- 
gratulation and skepticism. I am permitted to 
here give one from a French scientist of Paris, 
which will show how tenaciously that gentleman 
clings to his previously accepted theory, and how 
convinced he was—perhaps is—that a mistake has 
been made in computing the period of the orbit: 
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* Parts, 25th September, 1877. 
“M. Asapxn Hatt, . _— 
“Astronomer at the Naval Observatory, 
“ Washington. 

** Permit me, sir, to offer you my respectful congratulations 
upon your beautiful discovery of the satellites of the planet 
Mars. This discovery is one of the greatest in the science of 
astronomy, and, I add, will be one of the happiest for that 
science. 

“According to the report received here, one of those satellites 
revolves around the planet in about ten hours. I have already 
written to the Paris Observatory that you have made an error 
in observation, for the velocity is too great. 

“According to the manner of conceiving the action which 
determines the velocity of other secondaries in their orbits, 
which I have developed in the little extract of physical as- 
tronomy that I send you, this action is derived from the rotation 
of the planet itself, and upon this rotation depend the second- 
aries. Thus, the velocity of a satellite is necessarily less than 
that of the rotation of the planet about its axis. 

“Since you have at your disposal instruments of greater 
power than all others, would it not be possible for you to ascer- 
tain the density of the atmosphere of Mars when he arrives at 
his minimum distance from us ? 

“Would it not likewise be possible to determine the im- 
portance of the heat that we receive from that planet—a 
subject which has already furnished the illustrious Kepler the 
materials that have rendered him immortal, and which, thanks 
to your judicious observations, will continue to enlarge the 
already vast field of astronomy ? 

“I beg you to receive the assurances of my respectful con- 
sideration.” 

It remains for some one to account for the phe- 
nomenon,—that is, to account for it in a way to 
satisfy astronomers. In a letter to the editors of 
“The American Journal of Science and Arts,” 


Professor Daniel Kirkwood says : 


“ How is this remarkable fact to be reconciled to the cos- 
mogony of Laplace? Although the period of no other satel- 
lite is less than that of the rotation of its primary, the case can 
hardly be regarded as wholly unique. The rings of Saturn are 
clouds of extremely minute secondary planetoids revolving about 
the primary in approximate accordance with Kepler’s third 
law. ‘The periods of those in the outermost ring, like that of 
the exterior satellite of Mars, are somewhat greater than the 
rotation period of the primary. Those near the outer edge of 
the interior bright ring revolve in the same time with Saturn, 
and those at the inner visible edge of the dusky ring complete 
a revolution in about eight hours. 

“These rings of Saturn, like everything cosmical, must be 
gradually decaying, because, in the course of their motion 
around the planet, there must be continual impacts among the 
séparate portions of the mass; and of two which impinge, one 
may be accelerated, but it will be accelerated at the expense 
of the other. The other falls out of the race, as it were, and 
is gradually drawn into the planet. The consequence is that, 
possibly not so much on account of the improvement in tele- 
scopes of late years, but perhaps simply in consequence of 
this gradual closing in of the whole system, a new ring of 
Saturn has been observed inside the two old ones,—what is 
called from its appearance the crape ring, which was narrow 
when first observed, but is gradually becoming broader. 

“ That is formed of the laggards, as it were, which have been 
thrown out of the race, and which are gradually falling in 
toward the planet's surface. 

“The process by which, in the case of Saturn’s rings, the 
period of revolution has become less than that of the planet's 
rotation, is here clearly indicated. It is not impossible that a 
similar process may have been in operation during the forming 
period of the Martial system. Unless some such explanation 
as this can be given, the short period of the inner satellite will 
doubtless be regarded as a conclusive argument against the 
nebular hypothesis.” 


There is not sufficient evidence as yet either to 
prove or to disprove this theory of Professor Kirk- 





wood, and hence it can only be received at present 
in the light of an ingenious speculation, 

According to the theory of Professor Alexander 
of Princeton College, Mars has caught two aster. 
oids. But if some outside disturbing force had 
projected an asteroid so near Mars as to be under 
the influence of that planet, its orbit would be one 
of great eccentricity, whereas the satellites have 
almost circular orbits. That theory, therefore, 
seems to have little or nothing to support it. 

Had the theories that were at one time held in 
regard to Encke’s comet been proven to be correct 
a precedent might be found which could possibly 
account for the unparalleled rapidity of Mars’s 
satellite. Encke’s comet, so called, was discovered 
by Pons in 1818. Encke, in taking up its study, 
found it to be an old comet that was seen in 1786, 
and that it had the short period of 1,207 days. In 
calculating its orbit, and allowing for all possible 
perturbations arising from planets, he found there 
was still an irregularity that could only be accounted 
for by supposing that the comet was traveling 
through a resisting medium. He found that its 
period was shortening, that it was gradually being 
wound up into the sun. The comet, being spread out 
over so great a space, would offer a great surface to 
the action of this resistance, and thus be gradually 
drawn in; but its velocity, instead of being dimin- 
ished, would, from the great decrease in the extent 
of its orbit, be really greatly increased. Encke 
published a complete account of this theory. Pro- 
fessor Miiller had a similar theory in regard to 
Faye’s comet, whose motion he could satisfactorily 
account for in no other way than by assuming there 
existed this resisting medium. Encke held this 
result of Miiller’s as a confirmation of his own 
theory, but unfortunately, in revising his work 
afterward, Miiller found that he could account for 
all the irregularities of Faye’s comet without the 
theory, and he threw it aside. .Since Encke’s death, 
Doctor Von Asten of Pulkova has commenced a 
calculation of the motion of Encke’s comet, and he 
has shown that although through certain periods of 
the comet the theory is not necessary for an exact 
determination of the orbital motion, during other 
periods some such assumption still seems to be 
called for. His calculations, however, are not yet 
completed. The motion of Winnecki’s periodical 
comet has also been carefully discussed by Professor 
Oppalzer of Vienna, and no trace of a resisting 
medium has been found. The question, therefore, 
is still a doubtful one. 

Now, should this theory be true, it might possibly 
be the case that such a medium surrounds the 
planets, and in the case of Mars’s comparatively tiny 
satellite such action might take place, and the satel- 
lite, by being drawn in toward its primary and thus 
forced into a smaller orbit would increase its speed 
until it surpassed even that, of the planet's rotation. 

Kepler discovered that the planets moved in ellip- 
tical orbits. Newton discovered the laws that made 
them so move. Hall points out the wonderful 
satellite and tells us what it does. It remains for 
some one to give the reason why.—E. W. STURDY. 
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THE injustice of genial criticism was alluded to 
last month. It is in order now to say something 
about the injustice of ungenial criticism, although 
criticism is a delicate subject for any one to write 
about, if he knows anything about what he writes. 
I met an old Jersey acquaintance the other day who 
used to belong to the state legislature. He was one 
of the few members of that body heartily respected 
for intelligence as well as honesty. “I tell my 
friends,” said the senator, “that I had a much 
higher opinion of the laws before than after I helped 
to make them.” 

One of the greatest faults of the better class of 
current criticism is its lack of proportion. The critic 
will condemn sharply two books, or two pictures, 
in language and in a tone which would lead the 
reader to suppose that the books are of an equal 
badness. In point of fact, the critic knows, or ought 
to know, that while one of the works criticised is 
bad throughout, and by a man who can do nothing 
but bad work, the other work has a great deal in 
it that is good; it is bad perhaps by the excess of 
its virtues: 7. ¢., by too heavy stress here and there 
on a quality which in other places is an element of 
strength. In other words, discrimination seems to 
be the rarest critical faculty. Nobody wants to 
read those see-sawing, now-we-go-up-up-up and 
now-we-go-down-down-down “ reviews ” that some 
of our young men are fond of writing, and which 
have such a look of judicial fairness, but which, 
in point of fact, are very far from being judicial, on 
account of the total absence of either judgment or 
insight. But it is manifestly unjust to condemn in 
the same terms a not entirely successful work by 
Michael Angelo, and an entirely unsuccessful paint- 
ing by Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

Some of the most unjust criticisms that I have 
ever read were written by young men who started 
out to do their part in reforming criticism in general. 
They were going to be honest, and conscientious, 
and outspoken. One of these young men was an 
art critic. He had had a quickening in his own 
artistic thought, and artistic taste. Under the in- 
fluence of a fresh and interesting mind, he had 
learned to look at nature with new eyes. He had 
learned to demand of painters that they also should, 
as the expression is, “go to nature.” His reviews 
were all written with this idea. If the painter had 
not gone to nature, the critic “went for” Aim. 
Among the pictures that the young critic condemned 
with special severity was one full of the most ex- 
quisite and profound sense of nature; in color 
luminous, rich, solemn,—a picture painted from 
nature, with repeated study and with a fidelity 
as exact in its poetry as in its literalness. “Here,” 
said the young critic, “is the same old shallowness, 
the same lack of out-door observation, the same 
convention, the same studio-manufacture. Why 
does not this artist go to nature?” The young 


critic of those days,—now grown gray and wiser,— | 
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if he should come upon that very picture in a gallery 
of to-day, would be likely to use it as a text for 
half a column of preachment; he would hold it up 
as an example of the work of a man who always 
“ goes to nature.” 

There is nothing that so pleases the young literary 
critic as to make sarcastic allusion to the old fellows 
who failed to appreciate the young Byron, and the 
young Keats, and the young Tennyson. They de- 
light in painting in its true colors the asininity of 
the ancient Quarterly Reviewers, who made such 
fearful mistakes about the first books of those 
illustrious poets. One of these young men it was, 
if I am not mistaken, who, in reviewing (I will not 
say how many years ago) an old poet’s prose sketch 
of the poetic career of Keats, took two or three 
columns in a daily paper to say that the review 
might have been better, and,—especially,—that the 
old poet who wrote it did not appreciate Keats as 
fully as did the youthful critic himself. If Keats’s 


first book had been sent to the youthful critic when 
he was in this frame of mind, I fear that it would 
have fared badly at his hands. 


Ir was long ago found out that those people who, 
according to their own stories, are the most unfortu- 
nate, are, by no means, the most unhappy. All of us 
know what it is to enjoy the luxury of a grievance, but 
there are some of whom it is justly said, that they are 
unhappy unless they are miserable. I have a friend 
who seems to me one of the most contented of 
mortals. He is a painter by profession; he does 
not paint well, but his pictures find a ready market, 
and he is pleased with them himself. He likes his 
pictures, but he likes better his misfortunes. There 
is nothing that delights him so much as to tell about 
some calamity that has just struck him. Every 
time we meet, he brings out a precious morsel of 
this kind for my entertainment. He was just fin- 
ishing his most profitable order when somebody 
knocked over the easel and plumped a hole through 
the “ Sleeping Beauty’s”’ left cheek ; or, the savings 
bank went up with all his earnings for the past 
winter; or, a “hall thief’? walked off with his 
new ulster; or, the Academy hung his best pict- 
ure over the south door in the corridor. When I 
first knew him, I used to make light of these un- 
pleasant experiences ; I tried to “chirk him up a 
bit,” as they say in New England. But I soon 
found that comfort was not what he wanted. 

I know a man whose first play was accidentally 
damned. If that play had succeeded, he would have 
had a career! Over how many lives has there been 
thrown a pleasing melancholy, by the inability to 
obtain a publisher. A young friend of mine is try- 
ing to get a volume of amiable amateur essays pub- 
lished; I am sure that it will be a sad day for him 
if his desire is gratified. Years ago, a young Amer- 
ican musician was struggling to obtain a musical edu- 
cation. His friends thought, and he was sure, that 
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if he could only enjoy the advantages of foreign 
study, he would turn out a tremendous fellow. 
Enough money was got together finally to enable 
him to obtain the education he needed. He came 
back from Germany, and began to play at concerts, 
and to publish “pieces.”” But it proved that the 
musical personality which had, at last, been given a 
means of expression was not a beautiful one. There 
was something hideous in the man’s compositions. 
The ugliness that existed in his early attempts at ex- 
pression had been supposed to be the result merely 
of his lack of training. But it was finally evident 
that this unpleasantness was inherent. The better 
he learned to express himself the worse he was off. 
His life, from being merely pathetic, turned into 
something tragic. 


I was once talking with a very interesting 
person, and one with whom it is always a pleas- 
ure to talk. After leaving him I found myself 
feeling like a pickpocket,—for I remembered that 
I had been led into criticising an acquaintance of 
ours in a free and uncharitable manner. In think- 
ing over the incident, it became clear to me that this 





was the way it happened: The person with whom 
I was conversing was a man himself given to free and 
uncharitable criticism of others, to the kind of insin- 
uation which puts himself in the right, and all others 
in the wrong. He was also a person of such knowl. 
edge, and such intellectual force and insight, that 
no one could escape the desire to win his good 
opinion. So, before I knew it, I was forced into the 
contemptible business of asserting myself and de. 
preciating others. 

I sometimes think, when I look around upon the 
community and see the selfishness and lack of con. 
sideration that make so much trouble and misery; 
when I see the absence of conscience and the want 
of generosity in public and in private life; when | 
see young married people—nourished upon a diluted 
“culture,” and trained in a sentimental and bogus 
spirituality—breaking up their homes and forgetting 
their solemn vows of companionship and protection 
as soon as they discover that life is a more serious 
business than they had imagined ;—when I see al] 
this, I sometimes think that after two or three cent. 
uries more of such criticism and despisal as Chris. 
tianity is getting nowadays, the world will awake to 
the fact that there is something in it, after all. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Shall we Have a Society for the Prevention of 


Cruelty from Children ? 


THERE is no denying that in hotels and boarding- 
houses, cars and steamboats, street and parlor, 
children are coming to be dreaded more and more. 
As a class, their manners are almost universally 
bad; their voices are appalling; they eat like sav- 
ages, and, in fact, set at naught all the social ameni- 
ties. 

Who is to blame for this? Certainly not the 
children. How can you expect a child to eat in a 
civilized way if it has never been trained to it? We 
are not so many degrees removed from the abo- 
rigines that refinement is always instinctive. It is 
hardly fair to condemn and dislike a child for 
monopolizing or interrupting conversation when no 
education has taught it differently ; and why should 
the ears of the public be deafened by the shrill 
voices of Young America till such time as it shall 
learn that all the world does not care to hear its 
innocent remarks? Why—to be comprehensive— 
should children, as a rule, be regarded by their 
parents, friends, and the public generally as a curse 
instead of a blessing ? Simply because the parents 
do not respect the rights of the public. Let me 
mention a few instances in my Own experience 
which will recall similar cases to every mind. 

Only a few days ago, I went in the cars from 
No-matter-where to A-place-of-no-consequence. It 
was a warm, damp, muggy day,—one of those days 
when dust will stick to the most immaculate, and 
when eating, except with the most attractive sur- 





roundings, is not to be thought of. The cars were 
quite full of returning city families, and I did not 
notice till we had moved from the station that I 
had placed myself in the seat directly behind a 


| mother and four children, the eldest of whom might 
| be ten and the youngest two. The appearance of 
| the party was not unprepossessing, and for a short 


time things progressed quietly ; but before long the 
baby became fretful, and finally asked for milk. 
Now began my trials. A basket of portentous size, 
which I had not beiore noticed, was drawn forth 
from among the family feet, and a bottle and a cup 
were extracted from it. But what a bottle! What 
a cup! The first was flat and brown, suggestive of 
rum, and the latter was silver, with greasy finger- 
marks upon it. Some milk was poured out and 
given to the child in a back-handed kind of way, 
which caused about two-thirds of the liquid to run 
in streamlets over its clothes, and the remaining 
portion to go down its throat with a “ glug” which 
meant a choking fit before long. I will not partic- 
ularize. Handkerchiefs were brought into requisi- 
tion, thumps on the back administered, and quiet 
restored only to be broken by cries from the re- 
maining three for something to eat. A peach was 
now given to each child and the juice from the fruit, 
mingling with the dust which had by this time ac- 
cumulated on their small faces, soon painted them 
in colors which memory dreads to recall. The 
peach refection was followed by sandwiches. And 
why will people persist in making sandwiches of a 
large and substantial slice of ham between two 
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uncertain pieces of bread? Need I tell how the 
bread vanished, and the ham straggled forth in 
hopeless strings ? Who cannot imagine the greasy 
shine which surrounded their mouths and glistened 
on their fingers,—fingers which soon seized on the 
glasses of the ice-water boy and made you feel that 
if you had not had your individual drinking-cup 
with you, death, in the agonies of thirst, would be 
preferable to nectar from those tumblers? A 
damp bread-and-butter smell now pervaded the 
atmosphere, and from time to time a dive would be 
made into the depths of the basket, and more 
peaches, more sandwiches, and then crackers were 
brought up,—crumbly crackers, crackers which fell 
to pieces in unwholesome-looking flakes, and stuck 
tothe children’s faces. Then as if to top the climax, 
the lunch-basket at last produced—molasses-cakes ! 
—small oblong cakes, so full of the sticky fluid that 
they seemed perspiring with it; the kind of cake 
which left its shiny surface in brown patches on 
faces and fingers till the latter were cleansed 
—shall I tell it?—by a series of licks—there is 
no other word. Had I remained in their vicinity 
longer, I have no doubt that either gingerbread or 
cream-cakes would have been the next course; but 
at this point I reached A-place-of-no-consequence, 
and hastily left. My last view of those children 
haunts me like a nightmare. 

Very much the same thing goes on at hotels. 
There are few of us who have not sat at the table 
with children whose food has been put in their 
mouths ex masse; children who have reached be- 
fore and across you for anything and everything 
they fancied; children who have talked about you 
and commented on your appearance with perfect 
freedom; and we exclaim, “ What dreadful chil- 
dren!’? when we should say, “ Wretched parents, 
so to neglect your duty to the public! ” 

On a breezy day in June, “when, if ever, come 
perfect days,” I left the wear and tear of my work- 
a-day life and went to a lovely country home to 
spend a long day. I had looked forward to the 
visit with the brightest anticipations. Alas! I had 
forgotten that since my last sojourn in that earthly 
paradise a baby had appeared there. Immediately 
on my entrance to the house I was reminded of the 
fact, and during the whole day I was not permitted 
for a moment to forget it. Baby’s doings and say- 
ings, its infantile ailments, its wonderful cleverness, 
were all canvassed again and again. I tried to be- 
come enthusiastic, but felt that I was failing. I 
sank rapidly in my friend’s estimation. I returned 
to the city a baffled individual, having had but little 
enjoyment of the long-wished-for day. I felt em- 
bittered toward the whole race of infants, and 
thought that the Murder of the Innocents might, 
under some circumstances, be condoned. I am 
glad that people in general are satisfied with their 
babies, but that you and I and the public generally 
should undergo this sort of thing is most unreas- 
onable. 

My friends, the H’s, are among the brightest of 
my acquaintances. They have a charming home, 
and—four boys. “I used to dine at Sally’s every 





Sunday,”’ said a bachelor brother of the lady; “ but, 
since the boys left the nursery, there’s no comfort 
at the house, so I dine at my club, and drop in 
after the imps are asleep.” Disregarding this dis- 
mal view of things, I went one day to dine at Sally's, 
as her note said, “to meet informally two other 
friends whose ideas I know will prove congenial.’’ 
On the occasion specified, I had no opportunity to 
find out whether they had any ideas or not; and I 
have since made up my mind that the bachelor uncle 
was not too severe. Hereafter, when I dine at the 
H’s, may it be “formally.”” Four well-dressed, 
bright-looking boys made their appearance as din- 
ner was announced. They scuffled into their seats, 
and all four immediately entered into a brisk discus- 
sion with reference to a pair of rabbits which lasted 
through the soup and fish, when a brief respite 
ensued, owing to their steady application to roast 
turkey. During the “cutting up” process, I re- 
ceived numerous thrusts from the elbows of my two 
vigorous young neighbors, with an occasional splash 
of gravy by way of variety, or an arm reaching 
across me to secure some desired article of food 
which the waiter could not at that moment hand. 
Conversation among the elder members of the party 
had hardly begun, when it was interrupted by a 
question from one boy, which drew forth violent 
opposition from the other three, and with the ex- 
ception of “five minutes for refreshments ” which 
the quartette allowed themselves for ice-cream, they 
kept the ball going till we rose from table. On 
entering the parlor, the attention of the guests was 
demanded to decide on the respective merits of two 
postage-stamp albums, and requests for stamps now 
poured forth with startling rapidity and persever- 
ance. Eight o’clock came, the nominal bed-time 
for the two younger torments. They argued and 
resisted, however, and before the point was settled, 
the two other guests, who had a second engagement, 
took their leave. When the boys finally did go to 
bed, and quiet was restored, Mrs. H. asked me if I 
thought her boys were worse than other people’s. 
Returning a guarded answer, which I fear was not 
wholly re-assuring, she said: “I never let them do 
anything wrong, and, really, if I undertook to dis- 
cipline those boys with their different natures, it 
would leave me no time for anything else.’’ I did 
not argue the matter. 

In my judgment, nothing too severe can be said 
about that large and ill-advised class of persons who 
permit their boys to harass travelers on the highways 
and byways, with that invention of the arch-fiend 
known as a velocipede. You are hardly more alarmed 
by the suddenness of the attack than by the uncer- 
tainty of its direction. You are startled out of your 
wonted repose of manner by the enemy dashing 
round a corner; you hastily take refuge in a puddle 
to avoid a rear attack, and perhaps run part way up 
the steps of strange houses to save yourself from 
the combined charge of three racing abreast down 
the sidewalk. 

I have about given up going to matinées on ac- 
count of the immense amount of school-girl gabble 
to which I am compelled to listen, instead of the 
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entertainment for which I purchased my ticket. If 
the gabble should stop, it is only to be superseded 
by munching of candy and suppressed giggling. If 
girls must go through the vealy age, let them un- 
dergo it at home, and not invade the domains of the 
public. 

Another cause of complaint is the way in which 
the public are called upon to listen to recitations of 
“ We are seven,” “ Little drops of water,” etc. The 
increase of kindergartens has done much to bring 
about this sad state of affairs, but parents ought 
to interpose to save the public. Let me suggest 
that if the public met with more consideration, life 
would be made much more pleasant to children. 1 
know those who never enter a place of amuse- 
ment except when accompanied by little faces, whose 
bright eyes fail to see aught but the beautiful. 1 
could tell of many a drive and picnic postponed 
till Saturday or vacation gave the children a chance 
to go. But, they were children whose parents rec- 
ognized the public, and upheld their rights. I 
could also name several libraries, picture galleries, 
greenhouses, and museums, whose treasures never 
unfold themselves to children, because the little fin- 
gers are so rarely taught not to touch. Most chil- 
dren love music. Witness the crowd around a 
grinding organ, even when unattended by the at- 
tractive monkey. Yet,how many children does any 
one know whom she would risk inviting to a 
musicale ? 

I cannot say I wholly agree with the man who 
thought a boy should be brought up in a hogshead, 
and fed through the bung-hole, for I doubt not that 
on being released the wild ox of the desert would 
be a more desirable companion; but I do think that 
parents should so bring up their offspring that no 
one should have occasion to make the suggestion. 
Yet many of us feel with and for the sufferer who 
said his sister followed to the letter one Bible in- 
junction with regard to children, namely: “ Forbid 
them not.” 

M. REBEQUE. 


Letters from Correspondents. 
A SUGGESTION. 


IT is something in favor of healthful public 
feeling that greater freedom now than heretofore is 
allowed in the ceremonies and the etiquette that 
belong to death. Very few now gauge grief by the 
old conventional signs of mourning. People who 
choose to do so may still close their houses for 
months ; they may shut out air and sunshine, and 
live in a gloom that corresponds with their sad 
hearts; women may exclude themselves from all 
society, and walk slowly through the streets shut in 
by hanging crape veils; but such things are not 
insisted upon. The windows may be opened, the 
veils may be thrown back; it is a choice whether 
black shall be worn or not. It is not that we grieve 
less, nor that the world is not so much the poorer 
and more wearying for our loss, but life in these days 
presses on us, and we have little time to stop and 
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weep. The tears may fall, but the work must go on, 
But the revulsion of feeling against funeral etiquette 
is most shown in the conduct of the funeral itself, 
and our friends are best pleased when the ceremo. 
nies are the most simple. While this is so, there 
is one custom which it would be well to establish 
more firmly. The friends who attend the funeral 
ought to leave their cards. There is no time in the 
life of a family when respect and sympathy are so fy] lly 
realized as at the time of death, and silence js <o 
often construed into indifference that there ought to 
be some sign given by those who care to show their 
feeling. It is impossible ever to know who follows 
us as we follow our dead, and it would knit many a 
friendship more tightly, it would condone for many 
offenses, if it were possible for us to know which of 
our friends, which of our acquaintances, and which 
of our supposed enemies cared enough for us and 
for our dead to make our sorrow their own. It is 
not pleasant to go to funerals; it is often incon. 
venient, and always burdensome ; and if neither the 
dead nor the living know that we have paid this last 
respect, what use is there in the doing it ?—S, 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ STUDY-HOUR 


WHEN are the children to study their lessons? 
After school is out and dinner is over there is but 
little time before dark for them to exercise in the 
open air, and this exercise should be firmly insisted 
upon. On the other hand, the mornings are short 
and dark, and if any home-study is done, it is gen- 
erally at night. It is this night-study that is bad 
for the tired bodies and brains, and that brings the 
nervous manner and the unquiet sleep. 

How to help the children so their studying may 
be a pleasure rather than a constant weariness 
becomes a serious question for the most of us. 
From my own experience, I find the following plan 
answers well: 

Let the children have one hour or more after the 
gas is lit, but at eight o’clock precisely send them to 
bed, with the promise that you will call them at six 
in the morning. Do not allow them to have the 
waking up on their own minds. This would disturb 
their sleep, which ought to be free from care. To 
do away with the darkness and the oppressive still- 
ness of the house before day, rise instantly at the 
sound of the alarm-clock, light the gas, and puta 
match to a small lot of wood on the hearth. (My 
boys take turns in bringing up and arranging this 
wood the day before, their aim being so to lay the 
sticks and splinters that they will instantly burn on 
the application of a lighted match.) When the fire 
is well under way, call the boys. Expecting light 
and heat and cheerfulness, they will come down 
with alacrity,—the only trouble then being to get 
them dressed, for turning over the logs and picking 
up the hot coals are more pleasant than pulling on 
shoes and stockings. The gloomier and colder the 
morning, the more pleasant it is, and the more 
hilarious the children become. While they are 
dressing and playing, get ready a cup of some- 
thing hot for them to drink. I prefer beef-tea, but 
I vary it with chocolate or coffee made five-sixths of 
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a 
Cold milk does not cheer them like 
something hot. To boil the milk for the coffee or 
chocolate takes only a few moments. I put the tin 
cup upon a little fixture called the “ Pet” that fits 
over any common gas-burner, and costs but thirty 
cents. This will heat without burning or smoking 
the cup. After they have taken their hot drink and 
eaten a cracker or two, the boys will be ready for 
their books. 
hard work, and do it with more cheerfulness and 
courage, than at any other time of day. 

Now see how little it costs, all this pleasure. 
For the best hickory-wood I have just paid $7.25 
the cord, $1.50 for hauling it to the house, $1.00 for 


boiling milk. 


CULTURE 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘Earlier Poems.’’* 


FIFTY-THREE years ago, the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce, a ripe scholar, with a wide range of reading, 
edited a collection of feminine verse, which he en- 
titled “ Specimens of British Poetesses,”—an excel- 
lent work, which ought to be reprinted and brought 
down with additions to the present time. It covers 
a period of about four hundred and twenty-five 
years, and contains specimens of the capacities 
and incapacities of nearly one hundred English 
ladies who were addicted to rhyming, beginning with 
Dame Juliana Berners, and ending with Miss 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon, whom Jerdan was airing 
in the “Literary Gazette.’ All the great and 
all the little songstresses figure here,—Queen Anne 
Boleyn, Queen Elizabeth, Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke; the Princess Elizabeth (afterward 
Queen of Bohemia), Margaret, Duchess of New- 
castle; Anne, Marchioness of Wharton; Lady 
Chudleigh ; Anne, Countess of Winchelsea; Hen- 
rietta, Lady Luxborough; Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu; Anne, Countess Temple; and Lady 
Anne Barnard. These were the greater lights of 
the poetic firmament. The lesser (yet greater) 
lights were our own Anne Bradstreet; Mistress 
Katharine Phillips, “the Matchless Orinda;”’ Mis- 
tress (and a very disreputable one) Aphra Behn, 
Miss Hester Vanhomrigh (whose heart Swift broke), 
Mistress Mary Robinson (friend of the Prince of 
Wales), Mistress Charlotte Smith (who was a 
pensive sonneteer), Miss Anna Seward (who was a 
silly pedant), Mistress Hester Piozzi, Mistress 
Anna Letitia Barbauld( who wrote eight or ten immor- 
tal lines), Mistress Hannah More, Mistress Joanna 
Baillie, Mistress Felicia Hemans, and Miss Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon. The world of English readers 
were glad to possess themselves of Mr. Dyce’s 
beautiful volume, but they would be more glad to 
possess it now, with its necessary continuation, for 
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*Earlier Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
1833. London: Bartholomew Robson, 
1878, 
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In one hour now they can do more | 
| it. 


AND 


sawing once, and §0 cents for piling in the cellar. 
For this morning fire, 1 had one cord sawed into 
three pieces, which made its cost $11.25. As this 
fire only burns till eight or nine o'clock, the one 
cord may last the whole winter. Even if it uses 
two cords, how else can so much comfort be had 
from so small asum?_ I have been told that in New 
York City hickory-wood can be bought for the same 
price as pine, because there is so little demand for 
Outside of the cities the cost of the wood would 
hardly be a consideration. Even if the use of it 
lightens the purse, it will just as surely lighten child- 
ren’s hearts and clear their brains. 
HANNAH SNOWDEN. 


PROGRESS. 


| great poetesses have arisen in England since it was 





first published, and good, if not great, poetesses 
have arisen in America, also. Among the former 
may be named Jean Ingelow, Christina Rossetti, 
Augusta Webster, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
We know but little about Sappho, one of whose 
reputed poems has come down to us; but setting 
Sappho aside, Elizabeth Barrett Browning must 
certainly be pronounced amost extraordinary genius, 
—as extraordinary in English poetry as George Sand 
was in French prose and fiction. (This compar- 
ison, which is intellectual only, ends here, of course. ) 

We know almost as little about this great woman 
as we do about her impassioned sister, Sappho, who 
died about twenty-five hundred years before she was 
born, It seems to be settled that she was born near 
London in 1809; it is certain that she died in Flor- 
ence in 1861. _ Bibliography traces the dates of her 
publications, but gives no idea of the poetical value 
of her first and second volumes. She herself was 
averse to them, being anxious as Mrs. Browning 
to disown the girlish and young-womanly verses of 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. She was right per- 
haps in so doing, and during her life-time they were 
not laid up against her. An author has a right to 
ignore his or her work if it be outgrown, and the 
greatest have done so. The world has also—or 
thinks it has—a right to all the works of those who 
have been its instructors and benefactors, and, willy- 
nilly, when the pens have once dropped from their 
hands, and their eyes are closed in the last sleep, it 
sets its literary detectives to mousing about until 
they find what has long been missing,—it may be 
in the linings of many portmanteaus, or in huge 
depositories of waste-paper. One of these acute 
gentlemen, who probably represents the Scotland 
Yard of literature, has lately unearthed Miss Barrett 
Barrett’s first fugitive from the bar of criticism, and 
passed it into the open court of publication. It is 
called “An Essay on Mind, with Other Poems,” and 
it was originally issued in 1826, when she was in 
her seventeenth year. It is a curious, not to say an 
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astonishing, production for a young lady of that age. 
We turn its pages with amusement, for we stumble 
over the wit that comes of miscellaneous reading 
and marvelous memory in the first paragraph of her 
preface, which is flavored with Bottom, and Snug 
the Joiner, and the exquisite foolery of the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” Tacitus is quoted on the 
next page, and Plato and Newton referred to on the 
third page; Locke, Boileau, Lucretius, Dante, 
Quintilian and Gibbon follow. Byron (who had 
been dead two years) is mentioned as “that immor- 
tal writer we have just lost,” and his dictum that 
“ethical poetry is the highest of all poetry, as the 
highest of all earthly objects must be moral truth,” 
is re-asserted and made the text of a lecture, which 
this fair girl-graduate in her golden hair (but was 
her hair golden?) straightway proceeds to deliver. 
We shall not quote any of Miss Elizabeth Barrett 
Barrett’s prose, which is smart and jaunty, but turn 
to her “Essay on Mind,” which is divided into 
two books, and which, as might have been expect- 
ed, is superimposed upon Byron’s basis of ethical 
poetry. Milton wrote arguments for each of the 
twelve books of “ Paradise Lost,’’ so of course Miss 
Barrett Barrett wrote analyses for the two books of 
her “ Essay on Mind.” 

The “ Essay on Mind” is a singular performance, 
—pert, flippant and pretentious. The models 
which Miss Barrett Barrett set up before herself in 
writing it were Pope, in his “Essay on Man,” 
Byron, in his heroic narrative poems, and, possibly, 
Campbell, in his “ Pleasures of Hope,”’—a trinity of 
interblending strength and weakness. The versifi- 
cation is hasty and careless, “cares’’ rhyming to 
“hexameters” very early in the poem. Byron is 
complimented two pages further on as “the Mont 
Blanc of intellect,”—a phrase which would have 
tickled his lordship if he could have heard it when 
alive, quite as much as Lamartine’s lurid “ Chanteur 
d’Enfer.” The cleverness of such a couplet as 
this is undeniable, and the clap-trap character of it 
likewise : 

“ The scale of life is link’d by close degrees ; 
Motes float in sunbeams, mites exist in cheese.” 


Jeffrey comes in for six lines of eulogy, in which 
he figures as “ The letter’d critic of a letter’d age,” 
who judges justly, discerns rightfully, teaches wisely, 


and learns candidly! (What do you think, Miss 
Barrett Barrett, of his “ This wont do,” when he 
reviewed “ The Excursion”’?) Here is a good coup- 
let in regard to the opulence of Mind, who 


“Gives the dank wreath and dusty urn to fame, 
And lends its ashes—all she can—a name.” 


Here are four lines which are better still : 


“Go! let the tomb its silent lesson give, 
And let the dead instruct thee how to live! 
If Tully’s page hath bade thy spirit burn, 
And lit the raptur’d cheek—behold his urn!” 


Here are three couplets which are terse and 
striking : 


“Important trust! the awful dead to scan, 
And teach mankind to moralize from man! 
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“The hallowed page of fleeting Time prophane 
And prove to Man that man has liv'd in vain: 
Pass the cold grave with colder jestings by: 
And use the truth to illustrate a lie!” 

The eight lines which follow are perhaps the most 
brilliant in the whole poem, and were certainly 
inspired by intense admiration of Byron : , 

‘Man! Man! thou poor antithesis of power! 

Child of all time! yet creature of an hour! 

By turns chamelion of a thousand forms, 

The lord of empires, and the food of worms! 

The little conqueror of a petty space, 

The more than mighty, or the worse than base ! 

Thou ruin’d landmark in the desert way, 

Between the all of glory and decay !” 
And so on, for ten or twelve more clever, but cloying, 
lines of smart antithesis. 

The young female philosopher (whose system we 
don’t pretend to understand) demolishes Buffon in 
four savage lines, Leibnitz in four more, and the 
Cynics and Cato, each in a couplet: 

“FE’en Cato, had he own’d the senate’s will, 
And washed his toga, had been Cato still.” 

(Poor Cato!) We turn next to the notes that 
illustrate and elucidate, and consecrate this unique 
contribution to English poetry, and obtain several 
clews to the reading of the youthful writer. Among 
the authors quoted from, or mentioned by her, ase 
the elder Disraeli, Cowley, Alfieri, Thucydides, Virgil, 
Mitford, Voltaire,,Archimedes, Cicero, Gray, Buffon, 
Leibnitz, Southey, Lord Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, 
Plutarch, Berkley, Condillac, Strabo, Plato, Lon. 
ginus, Milton, Dugald Stewart, Herodotus, Moschas 
and Bion, and Calmet. 


“* What, will the line stretch out to the crack o’ doom!” 


And what adds to our wonderment is, that they 
appear to have been read at first hand, and in their 
original languages ! 

The little volume in which the “ Essay on Mind” 
was published, contained fourteen minor poems of 
a marked character and of varying excellence. 
They are, first, a tender, pleasant address “To my 
Father on his Birthday ;’’ two Spenserean stanzas 
(which are too Spenserean in their archaic spelling), 
“On a Boy of three Years old”; a loving copy of 
“ Verses to my Brother,’’ which show genius; four 
Spenserean “ Stanzas on the Death of Lord Byron,” 
a charming octo-syllabic poem on “ Memory,” and 
eight stanzas “To ,” in a favorite measure of 
Mrs. Hemans. The manner of Mrs. Browning is 
fixed in the last: 

* Hast not thou look’d upon 
The flowerets of the field in lowly dress? 
Blame not my simpleness— 

Think only of my love! my song is gone.” 

This is followed by eleven stanzas in a ringing 
ballad measure, celebrating the memory of Captain 
Demetrius, an old Roumelian, who burst into tears 
at the mention of Byron’s name; one of them is 
worthy of Wolfe. 

“ Ye left his HEART, when ye took away 
The dust in funeral state; 

And we dumbly placed in a little urn 
That home of all things great.” 
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“The Past” fills out eight grimly rollicking 
stanzas, of which we give the second: 


“The winds beat not their drum to the waves, 
But sullenly moan in the distant caves: 
Talking over, before they rise, 

Some of their dark conspiracies.” 

Next come three Spenserean stanzas, “ The 
Prayer” (which is poor but pious); ten ballad 
stanzas “On a Picture of Riego’s Widow,” and a 
wonderful “ Song,” which seems to have wandered 
down from the age of Elizabeth : 


“Weep, as if you thought of laughter ! 
Smile, as tears were coming after! 

Marry your pleasures to your woes; 

And think life’s green well worth its rose! 


No sorrow will your heart betide, 
Without a comfort by its side ; 
The sun may sleep in his sea-bed, 
But you have starlight overhead. 


Trust not to joy! the rose of June, 
When opened wide, will wither soon; 
Italian days without twilight 

Will turn them suddenly to night. 


Joy, most changeful of all things, 

Flits away on rainbow wings; 

And when they look the gayest, know 
It is that they are spread to go!” 


We have not left ourselves room to speak of the 
rest of the poems in this volume, the last of which, 
“The Vision of Fame,” is a very remarkable piece 
of imaginative writing. 

Seven years later, Miss Barrett Barrett published 
her first version of “ Prometheus Bound,” and with it 
other smaller poems, in which her future greatness 
was as unmistakably shadowed forth as the future 
greatness of Keats in “ Endymion.” They are for the 
most part large in conception and utterance; not 
very musical in structure, but filled with creative 
energy, and a latent force of tremendousness. “The 
Tempest, a Fragment,” reads like a discarded sec- 
tion of “ Hyperion.” The American publisher of 
Mrs. Browning has announced that he will reprint 
this volume at once. 


The American Edition of Liibke.* 


THE publication of a specifically American edition 
of a book like Liibke’s “ Outlines of the History 
of Art” gives pleasant assurance of the fact that 
the interest in art in our country is not only 
spreading, but also deepening. In view of the 
great amount of dilettanteism in matters of art 
with us, this deepening of interest is one of 
the most hopeful signs of healthy progress. To 
comment on the character of Professor Liibke’s 
book itself would seem to be superfluous. The 
fact that it has gone through seven editions in its 
German garb, and through two editions in Miss 
Bunnétt’s English translation, is evidence sufficient 


* Outlines of the History of Art. By Dr. W. Liibke. A 
new translation from the seventh German edition. Edited by 
Clarence Cook. Two volumes. Illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 





of its popularity, if of nothing else. That the 
author shows a marked partiality for German art, 
especially in its modern phases, as Mr. Cook points 
out, certainly cannot be denied. But even in spite 
of this limitation, it must be conceded that there are 
probably but few persons, if any, better qualified to 
undertake so stupendous a task as the writing of a 
general history of art than Professor Liibke. In 
proof of his qualifications, it is only necessary to 
point to the many works from his. pen which em- 
body the results of his diligent research in various 
departments of art. 

There is, however, another part of the work under 
review which demands a somewhat fuller discussion 
at our hands, 7. ¢., the work of the translator and 
of the editor. But before speaking of this transla- 
tion in particular, we are tempted to say a few 
words on translations in general. There is evi- 
dently a curious misapprehension in the mind of the 
public in regard to work of thiskind. It seems to be 
almost taken for granted that no, or at best but very 
little, literary talent is needed by the translator, that 
his work is purely mechanical, and that almost any 
one can make a translation who can write his own 
language grammatically and has a smattering of the 
language from which he translates. Not very long 
ago, a popular author gave shape to this erroneous 
idea in an article which was widely circulated in the 
papers. This author recommended those who have 
a taste for literary work, but lack the power of 
original composition, and yet are foo good to be 
mere translators, to make indices of books already 
published. The custom, which is constantly growing, 
of omitting the name of the translator on the title- 
pages of translated books, is likewise a result of this 
curious misapprehension. And yet a moment's re- 
flection ought to be sufficient to show that a good 
translator needs very many qualities which entitle 
him to a tolerably advanced position on the literary 
ladder. He must have a good command of lan- 
guage; he must be able to analyze and thoroughly 
to penetrate into the innermost peculiarities of his 
author, and this it will be utterly impossible for 
him to do unless he has not only a good grammati- 
cal, but also a perfect idiomatic knowledge of the 
languages with which he has to deal. To this must 
be added, in the case of technical books more 
especially, a pretty full understanding of the subject- 
matter of the work to be translated, or, in default 
of this, a painstaking conscientiousness which will 
shun no trouble in endeavoring to arrive at the 
meaning and the correct rendering of the technical 
terms employed. 

We are sorry to say that, measured by this 
standard, the American translation of Professor 
Lubke’s “Outlines” is not quite satisfactory. 
There is little fault to be found, indeed, in the mat- 
ter of style; but occasionally the meaning of the 
author has been missed, and the technical terms, 
especially in that part of the work which relates to 
the architecture of antiquity, are very frequently in- 
correctly rendered. That, of course, is a grievous 
fault in a work of this nature. The editor was 
perfectly justified in rejecting Miss Bunnétt’s trans- 
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lation, but it is a pity that he did not exercise a 
more vigilant control over his own translators. 
The following examples may serve to verify our 
assertion : 

Volume I., page 6, “of which that of Teocalli’’ 
should be, “of which the Teocalli,” as Teocalli is 
not a place, but means “the house of God.” Page 
26: “A ribbon-like astragal” is a contradiction 
equal to saying a flat round; for a ribbon is 
flat, and an astragal is a half-round. Professor 
Liibke speaks of “a round molding ornamented 
with a sort of ribbon wound around it.” On the 
same page the “abacus” of a cornice is spoken of, 
but the term “abacus” applies only to the upper 
member of a capital. Page 38: “Imperious bear- 
ing” should be the very reverse,—“ attitude as- 
sumed at command.” Page 135: “Substructure ” 
(as Miss Bunnétt correctly has it) is rendered 
“stylobate,”” while, if a Greek word was necessary 
at all, it should have been “ stereobate.” Page 154: 
“Temple of Ilissus” should be “temple on the 
banks of the Ilissus,” the Ilissus being, not a god, 
but a river. Page 157: “ Modillions” should be 
“coffers.”” Modillions are a sort of brackets, while 
Professor Liibke speaks of the sunken panels 
(Kassetten) in the ceiling. Volume II., page ro: 
the German “Dienste” (bowtells or shafts) is 
translated “servants.” This is neither an English 
technical term, nor is it a correct literal translation, 
as “ Dienste”’ signifies “services.” Other exam- 
ples might be given, but lack of space prevents. 

Mr. Cook’s notes will prove very valuable to 
American students, especially through their con- 
tinual reference to American collections and to 
English books not mentioned by the author. These 
notes show that Mr. Cook has followed the litera- 
ture of art in the main very carefully, and it is, 
therefore, all the more to be wondered at that he 
nowhere informs his readers of the existence of an 
English edition of the “Denkmiiler der Kunst” 
(Monuments of Art), although this work is, in fact, 
an atlas to Professor Liibke’s book, and is men- 
tioned on almost every page. Only in a very few 
instances, as far as we are able to judge, has Mr. 
Cook allowed himself to be betrayed into error. 
Thus, in a note on page 155, volume I., the “ string 
of beads above the triglyph frieze ’’ of the Parthe- 
non is questioned, while it is plainly indicated in 
the cut on the same page, and also (perhaps some- 
what more plainly) in cut 129, page 227 of the first 
volume of Fergusson. On page 176, Dedalus is 
made the inventor of the fish-hook, although the 
Greek word, “ ichthyocolla,”’ signifying fish-glue, is 
added in brackets. A third mistake, finally, and 
rendered all the more apparent because Professor 
Liibke is severely taken to task for it, is to be found 
in the note, volume II., page 466. Mr. Cook has 
evidently allowed the last developments of the 
Holbein controversy to escape his notice. If he 
will look up the second edition of Woltmann’s 
“ Holbein” (mentioned by Liibke on page 490), he 
will find that all the facts heretofore held to be 
established have been upset by the discovery of the 
astounding forgery of which Eigner made himself 





guilty, and that even Grandpapa Hans Holbein, to 
whom reference is made in a note on page 468, has 
again been ousted from the history of art, into 
which he had been introduced by fraud, and simply 
for the purpose of upholding the theories of an 
infatuated man. 

The position which Mr. Cook assumes in refer- 
ence to German art is, to say the least, as extraya. 
gant on the one side as Professor Liibke’s is on the 
other. A person of Mr. Cook’s information mys 
know that the exhibition of German pictures at 
Philadelphia consisted mainly of sweepings, and 
that hardly one of the names of which Germany 
is proud was represented i in it.* But if he knows 
this, his assertion is unfair, while, if he does not 
know it, he must give up his claims to be consid- 
ered an authority. 

Desiring to be counted among the “ faithful crit. 
ics” to whom Mr. Cook appeals in his preface, we 
have been reluctantly compelled to make these 
remarks. Mr. Cook undoubtedly deserves well of 
art in America. He has for years been the 
best, if not the only representative of courageous 
and outspoken criticism in matters of art among us; 
for while the general run of so-called criticism was 
really nothing but indiscriminate praise, born out 
of ignorance, and degrading alike to those who 
lavished it and to those upon whom it was lavished, 
his writings always carried with them the force of 
conviction, and therefore commanded the respect 
even of those who radically differed with him. To 
maintain this honorable position, however, scrupu- 
lous exactness in statements of fact and incorruptible 
justice toward all are the most necessary requisites, 
without which even indomitable courage will avail 
nothing. 

But in spite of the short-comings which we have 
felt it our duty to point out, Mr. Cook’s edition of 
Liibke still Has our most cordial wishes for success, 
as there is no other book in American, or even 
English, literature, so far as we know, which might 
take its place. In a second edition, which we trust 
the book may soon reach, most of the defects al- 
luded to can easily be repaired. It will then, also, 
be time to rid the book of the many typographical 
errors in which, unfortunately, it abounds, and to 
add the index of technical terms, with which the 
German edition is provided, but which, in the 
American edition, has been omitted. 


“The Final Philosophy.’’t 


Tuts book of the Princeton Professor is in seve- 
ral respects a remarkable one; and in no respect 
more remarkable than in the fact that it is readable. 
From so imposing a title we are led to expecta 
learned volume, and in this we are not disappointed. 
We naturally look for evidence of more than ordi- 
nary depth of thought, and here our expectation is 
met. But on such a subject we do not usually an- 


* See x note, page 592, vol. IT. 


t The Final Philosophy, or Sy stem of Perfectible Knowledge, 
Issuing from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By Charles 
Woodruff Shields, D.D, N. Y.: Scribner, Armstrong & Co 
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a 
ticipate such lucid arrangement of material, or 
such brilliancy of style, as shall render the subject 
attractive and clear to what we may call the lay read- 
er. The book is indebted for its charm to several 
particulars. It is characterized by a well-digested 
method, by a thorough survey of the field of thought 
it discusses, and at times by an epigrammatic force 
of expression which fixes the thought with the in- 


cisiveness of a proverb. As an instance of this last 


quality, what could be happier than the description 
of the Act of Uniformity in Great Britain under 
Elizabeth, as “that political massacre of dissent 
whose ghost now comes back in the shape of dis- | 


establishment; or what more terse than, when 
speaking of Mr. Mansel and Mr. Spencer as the 
extreme right wing and left wing of the same phil- 
osophical tendency, he says, “ Thus the very cant 
of divines is becoming the creed of thinkers, at the 
same time that the speculations of thinkers are 
made the dogmas of divines.”” Again, “ Mr. Mansel’s 
school professed at least to know what they wor- 
shiped; Mr. Spencer’s, that they worshiped they 
knew not what.”” Sometimes the style sparkles too 
much; and the rhetoric seems caught from the at- 
mosphere of the classes to whom it was originally 
addressed, as ¢.g., page 750: “ Terrene, solar and 
stellar influences, wielded by human prowess and 
prayer, may unfold the commerce of heaven, the 
telegraph of the skies, and the worship of the one 
universal Father, until the ripe scient earth echoes 
back the anthem that erst hailed her novitiate.” 
But though there are occasional blemishes of style, 
no one can say that this is a dull book. “The 
Final Philosophy” is readable. 

It is time, however, to turn our attention to the 
subject-matter of the book. It does not give us the 
constructed system of the final philosophy. It 
simply indicates its need, and its task. Its history 
of what has been done in science, philosophy and 
theology is intended to show the necessity of a 
thofough reconciliation, and to point out the line in 
which it is to be brought about. The author insists, 
in the introduction, that science and religion are re- 
lated logically, historically and practically, and that 
these relations are very extensive, complicated and 
vital; that they are not what they should be, might 
be, or will be; and that it is important that philoso- 
phy, as the friend of both science and religion, should 
recognize and pursue their harmony. Hence this 
book. 

It is divided into two parts. The first treats of 
the philosophical parties as to the relations between 
science and religion ; the second, of the philosophi- 
cal theory of the harmony of science and religion. 
In the first part he discusses, first. “The early 
conflicts and alliances between science and religion, 
as in the pre-Christian age of Pagan science, when 
religion and science dwelt apart in a state of local 
seclusion; the post-Christian age of Pagan science, 
when religion and science met as strangers, mis- 
taking each other for foes; the Patristic age of 
Christian science, when under the Greek Fathers, 
philosophy had subjugated theology; the scholastic 
age when, under the Latin schoolmen, theology had 





| subjugated philosophy; and the reforming age of 


Christian science when theology and philosophy 
were torn asunder.” 

He traces next the “ modern antagonism between 
science and religion,”’ and treats severally of the 
conflict in astronomy, geology, anthropology, psy- 
chology, sociology, theology and philosophy, and 
the results in civilization. This conflict represents 
the Extremists, whom he describes on the one hand 
as infidels, on the other as apologists. Next he 
treats of the Indifferentists, divided into sciolists 
and dogmatists, and portrays their conflicts as re- 
sulting in the schism in the sciences before men- 
tioned, and of the breach in civilization consequent 
on this rupture in philosophy. Then follows a 
criticism on the Eclectics, or Impatients as he de- 
fines them, who seek to blend hypothesis and dogma 
prematurely ; and he carries this criticism through 
the same cycle of sciences and philosophies. He 
ends this Part First by a statement of modern skep- 
ticism, the skeptics being the Despondents who 
would abandon science and religion as contradictory 
and irreconcilable; following with them the same 
course as with the other three classes. 

So far the criticism is destructive. In Part IL, 
which treats of “The Philosophical Theory of the 
Harmony of Science and Religion,” we gain the 
nearest approach to the constructive portion of the 
work, Without giving so complete an analysis of 
this as of the first part, suffice it to say that, after 
maintaining philosophy as the umpire between sci- 
ence and religion, and reviewing the unsolved prob- 
lems of both the physical and psychical sciences, our 
author proceeds to give a searching criticism of the 
positive philosophy or theory of Nescience, and the 
absolute philosophy or theory of omniscience ; as he 
concludes that neither science nor religion can fur- 
nish the adequate solution, but philosophy only, so 
he decides that neither the positive nor absolute phi- 
losophy of themselves will suffice. Not the former, 
for it would ignore that whole metaphysical region 
which is largely occupied by revelation; not the 
latter, because it would supersede religion through- 
out that region. Neither can we, he thinks, remain 
satisfied with the “Prudent Nescience” of Sir 
William Hamilton; he requires a final philosophy 
which shall furnish the logical conciliation of both 
absolutism and positivism; for, while the positivist 
becomes atheistical in religion, the absolutist be- 
comes mystical in science. Both, he claims, are 
essential elements in the reconciliation, because both 
are deeply rooted in the human mind; and because 
they have always acted and reacted on each other ; 
logically adjusted and combined, they check and com- 
plete each other. This combination is the task of 
the final philosophy. This must prescribe a method 
of perfect knowledge and furnish the u/timatum 
organum; it must provide a fheory of perfect 
knowledge, the omne scidilo ; and organize a sys- 
tem of perfect knowledge, the scientia scientiarum. 
And this is possible, because positive science is 
indefinitely extensible toward absolute science, and 
absolute science is only perfectible through positive 
science, The final philosophy has thus before it 
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three tasks. It must furnish an expurgation of the 
sciences, a survey of the sciences, and a theory of 
the sciences. This would mark the utmost limit of 
human cognition, and would unite an ultimate 
system of the sciences, an ultimate system of arts 
or applied sciences, and an ultimate system of 
society, of which the arts and sciences are but 
functions. The present age and the western 
hemisphere offer the proper time and place for this 
achievement. He closes as follows: “ Behold then 
at one glance the issue to which we are come. The 
summary want of the age is that last philosophy 
into which shall have been sifted all other philoso- 
phy, which shall be at once catholic and eclectic, 
which shall be the joint growth and fruit of reason 
and faith, and which shall shed forth, through every 
walk of research the blended light of discovery and 
revelation, a philosophy which shall be the means 
of subjecting the earth to man and man to God.” 

In making this rapid survey of the volume before 
us, we have left no room for criticism, which would 
require a larger spare than we can give to it. One 
great defect, it strikes us, is the haziness in which 
the doctrine of revelation is involved. The fact is 
accepted, but no criticism is offered by which to test 
it. The author frequently speaks of revealed geol- 
ogy, revealed astronomy, etc. What is this, or is 
there such a thing? He speaks in one place of 
“sacred cosmogonies, one after another, like chil- 
dren’s bubbles, living their little hours of applause,” 
but we are left in doubt as to the true cosmogony. 
It would seem that the problem he seeks to solve 
would be greatly simplified if revelation were con- 
fined to spiritual truth, and its scientific illustration 
received as a vehicle of expression, and not as a 
rigid definition of a subject which may be presumed 
to lie without the boundary or purpose of a revela- 
tion. But we have no room to do more than state 
the objection, and we leave the subject, with thanks 
to the author for having done so much so well. 


New English Books. 
LONDON, January 7. 


The chief thing in the way of a sensation caused 
by any recent publication has been derived from the 
new volume of “The Memoirs of the Prince Con- 
sort” (Albert), written by Theodore Martin from 
materials furnished by the queen. As it includes 
the period of the Crimean war, and consequently 
shows the decided anti-Russian feeling of the court 
and the people at that time, it is supposed by many, 
in the present uncertainty that prevails as to the 
intention of the government, to have been issued 
now with the object of exciting a similar state of the 
public mind under the pressure of the stirring mili- 
tary news daily received from the east of Europe, 
but apparently with little effect. Considered as 
materials for an important period of European his- 
tory, the work is very valuable, and all that can be 
made known of Prince Albert only serves to exalt 
his character as one of the best men, and wisest, 
noblest, and most far-seeing statesmen of his age. 





The literature of archzology, so well exemplified 
in the splendid books recording the achievements 
of Dr. Schliemann and General Cesnola, continues to 
receive a large share of the public attention, 
There is a promise of some startling news from 
Captain Richard Burton, the cosmopolitan tray. 
eler, who is now engaged in exploring the ancient 
land of Midian on the eastern side of the Gulf 
of Akaba and the Red Sea. Besides antiquities, 
and the sites of ancient cities, something more 
tangible is looked for by the paymaster of the ex. 
pedition, the ruler of Egypt, who has a keen eye 
for the precious metals and hopes to discover jn 
these solitary and unexplored regions the mines 
and mineral riches whence the wealth of King 
Solomon was in a large measure derived. Ip 
another direction, the valley of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, the immense mass of information now at the 
command of the learned, from the continued de. 
ciphering of the early Babylonian monuments and 
inscribed records, is really astonishing. A small 
volume of “Lectures on Babylonian Literature,” 
delivered at the Royal Institution by Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, the Oxford Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology and one of the pioneers of the study, will 
give an idea of its extent, and furnishes an excellent 
outline of the subject. Ten years ago the very title 
of the book would have been an absurdity as Baby- 
lonian literature was as non-existent as the lost 
books of the Sibyl. Now it engages the attention 
of learned men, especially in England and France; 
though the death of Mr. George Smith, who seemed 
to possess a peculiar aptitude for the study, has left 
a void that has scarcely yet been filled. It will 
be long before the results arrived at filter down 
into our manuals and school histories, though they 
are of the utmost importance toward the promotion 
of the true history of the early progress of mankind. 
In the meantime they can be followed in the series 
of “ The Records of the Past: English Translations 
of Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments,’ now ad- 
vanced to its ninth volume; “The Journal of the 
Victoria Institute,” and the “ Archaic Classics, As- 
syrian and Egyptian,” now in course of publication. 
A work also by M. Lenormant, the distinguished 
French Oriental scholar, “Chaldean Magic, its 
Origin and Development,”“has just appeared in an 
English dress, with many additions by the author. 
It yields to the reader much more than the title 
promises, being a perfect store of information on 
the religious superstitions, etc., of the ancient Chal- 
daic or Accadian people, all derived, at first hand, 
from the ancient records themselves. Egypt can 
never lose its charm, and the translation of M. Ma- 
riette Bey’s work on “The Monuments of Upper 
Egypt,” is a welcome present both to the actual 
and the stay-at-home traveler. M. Mariette Bey 
has been strangely reticent of the information he 
possesses on Egyptian antiquities, probably in a 
higher degree than any of his contemporaries, and 
on them he speaks as one having authority that 
none can question. 

As Mr. Stanley has not yet reached England, but 
is enjoying richly deserved welcome from the con- 
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tinental representatives of science, nothing certain 
js known about the publication of his journal. | 
“Livingstonia. A Journal of Adventures in Exploring | 
Lake Nyassa and Establishing a Missionary Settle- | 
ment,” by Captain Young, the commander of the 
first European vessel ever launched on that inland 
sea, is a narrative of great interest. It is edited by 
Rev. H. Waller, who performed the same office for 
Dr. Livingstone’s last journals. The most im- 
portant general work on Africa ever published is 
the book enlarged and founded on Professor Hell- 
wald’s German work forming a portion of his 
“Earth and Man.” It is entitled “Compendium 
of Geography and Travel in Africa,’’ and is edited 
and extended by Keith Johnston, and brought out 
under the auspices of Mr. Edward Stanford,—the 
two names best known to all who are conversant 
with geographical literature in England. As a con- 
densation of existing knowledge, with the addition 
of much original information, its value is great. 
The name of the editor is sufficient authority for 
the maps, and the ethnological and Livingstonia 
features of the continent are thoroughly treated in 
appendices by Professor A. H. Keane. It is in- 
tended to continue the series, and the volumes 
respecting the other portions of the globe are now 
intrusted to the scientific men most competent to 
do justice each to his subject. “The Country of 
the Moors: A Journey from Tripoli, in Barbary, to 
the Holy City of Kairwan,” is a pleasant volume, 
recording some eventful experiences in a rarely 


trodden ttack, by Mr. Edward Rae, who seems re 
gardless of climate, as his last book, “The Land of 
the North Wind,” describes his adventures within 


the Arctic circle. His account of Mohammedan 
fanaticism connects his book with Major Osborne's 
work, “Islam Under the Khalifs of Bagdad,” a 
continuation of the important work commenced by 
his “Islam Under the Arabs,”—the most thorough 
review of the spirit and results of that faith ever 
brought within the reach of the English reader. 
In another portion of the globe, the list of recent 
books of travel is completed by “ Fifteen Thousand 
Miles on the Amazon and its Tributaries,” by C. 





Babington Browne and William Lidstone. The 
authors were members of an expedition for the ex- 
ploration of the Amazon and its tributaries and the | 
neighboring territory, sent out by the Amazon 


THE 


“Muslin” Glass. 


THE demand for translucent glass in building and 
furnishing has led to the use of acids in etching, 
grinding, abrasion by the sand-blast, painting and 
burning, and other methods of destroying the trans- 
parency without making the glass perfectly opaque. 
All of these processes have their advantages and 
give highly decorative work, either in two colors or 
in plain glass. A new method of making an orna- 





Steam Navigation Company. Possessing more 
than ordinary facilities on this account, they accom- 
plished within two years the ordinary work of five, 
and their handsomely illustrated volume furnishes 
the most full and trustworthy account of that region 
ever accessible to the public. The only recent con- 
tribution to the literature of the war in the East is 
“The Armenian Campaign: Diary of the Campaign 
of 1877 in Armenia and Koordestan,” by C. Wil- 
liams, attaché to the staff of Muktar Pasha. 

The general reader may be pleased at the produc- 
tion of the first complete and uniform edition of the 
works of George Eliot, elegantly printed in new and 
legible type on fine paper, about to appear in 
monthly volumes, to be completed in eleven, within 
the present year. It will include the dramatic writ- 
ings, besides some shorter stories hitherto uncol- 
lected, and commences with “Romola,”—a work 
formerly unattainable in the same style as its fellows 
from being issued by a different publisher. The 
elegant edition of Sir Henry Taylor’s works, also for 
the first time, comprises in one series his “ Notes 
from Life and from Books,”’ lately very scarce. The 
complete works form only five volumes, as _ the 
author of “ Philip Van Artevelde” has always been 
more solicitous of writing well than writing much. 
A new and enlarged edition of “A Manual of En- 
glish Literature, Historical and Critical, with Appen- 
dix of English Metres,’’ by Thomas Arnold, forms 
now the best small work on the subject. The writ- 
er’s acquaintance with early English literature has 
been shown by the editions of “ Beowulf” and of 
Wyclif’s English works from the Oxford University 
press. His book is accordingly not a compilation, 
like most of its kind, but one of original criticism 
and literary history, embodying a great amount of 
information in a small compass. “A History of 
English Humor, with an Appendix on Ancient 
Humor,” is written by Rev. A. G. L’Estrange. 
His theme is so extensive that two modern-sized 
volumes seem scarcely sufficient to do it justice. 
“The History and Poetry of the Scottish Border, 
their Main Features and Relations,” is by Professor 
Veitch of Glasgow, in one volume. A handsome 
volume in small 4to, “ St. Kilda, Past and Present,” 
by George Seton, Advocate, shows what strange 
extremes of civilization may be experienced even 
within the limits of the British Isles. 


WORLD’S WORK. 


mental semi-transparent glass, called “ muslin- 
glass,” has been introduced that admits of the use 
of a number of colors on the same sheet of glass. 
By this process the glass is first carefully cleaned, 
and is then covered with a thin coating of vitrifiable 
color or pigment. This coloring matter is mixed with 
gum-water into the form of a thin paste, and when 
evenly and carefully spread on the surface of the 
glass is suffered to dry. A gentle heat may be used 
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to hasten the evaporation of the water and fix the 
pigment on the glass. When the gum is dry, a 
stencil is laid over the glass, and, by means of a 
stiff brush, the pigment is rubbed off where it is 
exposed by the design cut in the stencil. These 
parts are to be transparent, and they may be left 
in this condition without any further ornamentation 
if it is desired. To add other colors, or to deco- 
rate these blank places, the process is continued by 
placing lace, muslin, or embroidery of a suitable 
design, in keeping with the pattern of the stencil, 
over the stencil at the exposed places. The plate, 
with the stencil and the lace, is put in a frame, to 
keep them in position, and is then put into a tight 
box. In this box is a small quantity of dry color 
of a different tint or shade from the first pigment, 
and by means of an air-blast the dry powder is 
blown over the glass. It lodges on the exposed 
parts of the stencil and the spaces between the 
threads of the lace, and when the surface is well 
coated, the plate is carefully taken from the box and 
submitted to the action of hot steam. This causes 
the gum to soften on the exposed parts, and the dry 
powder sticks to the surface wherever not protected 
by the threads of the lace. On cooling the plate, 
the lace and the stencil may be removed, and the 
glass, with the two pigments adhering to it, is put 
in the furnace and burned in the usual manner. 
The colors are fused into the glass just as they lie 
on the plate, and the pattern of the stencil and the 
transparent places, more or less covered by the lace, 


are permanently decorated in the two colors. It 
will be noticed that by this most promising method 
of treating ornamental glass any number of colors 
may be laid on one sheet in any desired pattern. 
The present range .of colors may be also greatly 
enlarged by placing one pigment over the other, 
and thus blending them into new tints and shades. 


Water Pressure Regulator. 


THE use of water under pressure for domestic 
and manufacturing purposes, as in the Holly system, 
often necessitates the employment of some means of 
controlling the pressure of the water so that it may 
remain constant at the delivery pipes under varying 
pressure in the street mains. An apparatus de- 
signed for this duty, and easily adjusted to any size 
of service pipe, has been brought out and is reported 
to be reliable and effective. It consists of a tubular 
chamber of iron having an inlet for the water at one 
side near the top, and a delivery pipe at the oppo- 
site side near the bottom. On top of this chamber 
is fastened a cylinder open at the top and con- 
nected with the chamber at the bottom. At the 
bottom is fixed another of somewhat smaller diame- 
ter. In the center of the chamber is a diaphragm 
having an opening in the middle of the same diam- 


eter as the top cylinder and in a vertical line with | 
it. In the two cylinders, above and below, are | 


pistons, fitting water-tight, and joined together by 
a rod that passes through the opening in the dia- 
phragm. On this rod is secured a cone-shaped valve 
that closes the hole in the diaphragm when drawn 





up against it. Attached to the piston in the 
lower cylinder is another rod extending below 
and designed to support a weight that may be 
fastened to the lower end. When in position and 
ready for use, the water is let on from the main and 
fills the upper half of the chamber and tends to push 
up the piston in the upper cylinder, and this lifts 
the rod bearing the conical valve and thus closes the 
opening into the lower half of the chamber. To 
counterbalance this upward pressure, weights are 
placed on the rod extending below the lower cylin- 
der till the weight exceeds the water pressure when 
the valve opens and the water flows through the 
apparatus, escaping at the outlet. Now if the press- 
ure in the mains increases beyond the weight, the 
water lifts the weight and closes the valve just in 
the proportion that the pressure exceeds the weight. 
In this manner the. varying pressure continually 
adjusts the valve, and the pressure at the delivery 
pipe remains constant. If the pressure falls below 
the weight, then the valve opens wide and the water 
flows through the regulator without obstruction, 
and at its initial pressure. It will be seen that by 
this device any required pressure at the service pipe 
may be fixed by the weight, and when once adjusted 
the regulator delivers the water at a uniform press- 
ure, so long as the initial pressure exceeds the 
weight. 


Economy of Fuel. 


THE waste of heat by the escape of unconsumed 
gases from coal burned in the furnaces commonly 
in use is excessive, and experiments are constantly 
being made to secure a more perfect combustion of 
the fuel to save the heat thrown uselessly up the 
chimney and to prevent the production of smoke. 
Among the later and more promising of these 
experiments is one employing two fires, one fire 
designed as a gas-producer, and the other as a gas- 
consumer. This double fire system, or twin fur- 
nace, has been applied to steam-boilers, and from 
the reports of experts, it is said to give excellent 
results. The twin furnace is applied to horizontal 
tubular boilers, either by placing a fire-box at each 
end of the boiler or side by side at one end. By 
the first plan, the boiler is set in brick-work, with a 
fire-box at each end, and with a bridge between 
them, precisely as if a second fire-box was placed in 
the empty space behind the bridge of an ordinary 
boiler. The doors for the two fires are at the side, 
and the chimney is at the opposite side, half-way 
between the ends of the boiler. The flues of the 
boiler open at each end into a chamber that com- 
municates, by means of a flue over the top of the 
boiler, with the chimney. Fire-brick doors, or hori- 
zontal dampers, are hung on rods in these chambers, 
and by means of chains and suitable lifting apparatus 
they may be raised or lowered so as to close or open 
traps or doors at the top and bottom of these cham- 
bers, the dampers being so arranged that while the 
top or bottom of one chamber is open, the top or 
bottom of the other chamber is closed. A move- 
ment of the apparatus reverses this, and the position 
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of the dampers is changed. In operating the twin 
furnace, a fire is started, say, in the rear or left-hand 
fire-box. The flue-door is open next the fire, and 
the smoke and unconsumed gas pass into the rear 
chamber, and as the damper above is closed, they 
pass through the flues to the front chamber and 
thence upward into the chimney. When the fire is 


bright, the dampers are reversed, and the front fire 


is started. The smoke and unconsumed gas, find- 
ing no escape through the chamber, pass over the 
bridge into the rear fire-box. Here the uncon- 
sumed gas meets the hot air from the first fire that 
is now at a white-heat, and at once takes fire and is 
consumed as it flows on into the flues toward the 
chimney. This process continues till the rear fire 
needs more fuel, when the position of the dampers 
is reversed. Fresh coal is put on the rear fire, and 
the unconsumed gas turns to the right or toward 
the front over the bridge and sweeps over the front 
fire that is now burning brightly. The gas, sup- 
plied with fresh hot air, breaks into flame as before, 
and flows on into the front chamber, and thence 
through the boiler flues from front to back (right to 
left) to the chimney. When, in turn, the front fire 
needs replenishing, the dampers are changed again, 
the current of the products of combustion is reversed, 
and the two furnaces change duties, one making gas, 
the other consuming it. Another form of twin 
furnace has the two fire-boxes placed side by side 
at the front, the space under the boiler being divided 
by a brick wall extending the whole length of the 
boiler. In this form of furnace, a single damper of 
fire-brick, pivoted at one end, is placed between the 
two fires so that it may be shut down over either 
one at will. The fire being started in one of the 
fire-boxes, the smoke and unconsumed gas pass 
backward under the boiler to the rear and through 
an opening in the dividing-wall to the opposite side 
of the boiler, thence along the outside to the front 
again. Here the damper is open, and the gases 
move through the other fire-box to the flues of the 
boiler, and thence to the chimney in the usual man- 
ner. When the fire is burning brightly, the position 
of the damper is changed, and the second is started. 
The gas from this fire passes backward under the 
boiler, forward along the side, and then through the 
first fire. Here the unconsumed gas and smoke 
meet with fresh supplies of hot air and are immedi- 
ately burned. When the first fire needs more fuel, 
the process of gas-making and burning begins again 
in the other direction. This novel form of furnace 
presents features of practical value as a gas-consum- 
ing furnace and fuel economizer. The waste of fuel 
and heat in ordinary furnaces results from the escape 
of gas driven off and sent up the chimney before it 
can be ignited. By passing it over a second fire, 
where fresh supplies of highly heated air are com- 
bined with flame, it is set on fire and consumed 
before escaping to the open air. The twin furnace 
is already in practical operation, and, so far as tried, 





is reported to show no smoke at the top of the chim- 
ney with Cumberland coal, except for a few seconds, 
just as fresh fuel is placed on one of the two fires, 
and except when only one fire is lighted. A decided 
saving of fuel is also reported. 


Memoranda. 


A COMBINED scoop and weighing apparatus for 
the use of tea and sugar dealers has been brought 
out. The scoop is of the usual form, and has a 
double stem or handle, one stem sliding within the 
other. A spring balance is secured within the hol- 
low handle and supporting the inner stem that is 
attached to the scoop. Friction-rollers are placed 
on the stem so that it will play freely in the outer 
handle, and, by means of a spring-catch, the stem 
may be fixed in any position desired. To use the 
apparatus, the catch is pressed by the thumb, while 
the handle is grasped in the hand, and the sugar or 
other material to be weighed is gathered in the 
scoop. The scoop is then held upright, the catch is 
released, and the weight of the scoop is thrown on 
the spring. By means of a pointer and scale on the 
handle the weight may then be read. A set-screw is 
added to the apparatus for compensating for the 
wear of the spring by usage. 

Peesi, of Italy, recommends the use of perchloride 
of iron and sea-salt in solution as a tanning liquid. 
The perchloride of iron has the advantage of being 
a disinfectant, thus preventing much of the un- 
wholesomeness attending the usual methods of 
tanning. The solution is reported to tan the hides 
at a gain of one-half the time needed where bark is 
used. 


A new form of foundations for buildings has been 
made the subject of some recent experiments. 
Trenches were cut down to the hard-pan and then 
filled with water. Sand was then sifted into the 
water till the trenches were filled with the mingled 
sand and water, and when the sand had settled into 
a compact mass concrete was spread over it, and on 
this the walls were erected. 


The gum of the Prosopis glandulosa or mesquite 
of Texas has been examined to test its value as a 
mucilaginous gum, and it is reported as aimost 
identical in properties with the common gum-arabic. 
The mesquite is a mimosa, several species of 
which may be found in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. The gum exudes from the stem and 
branches of the plant, and large quantities of the 
gum have been gathered and sold within the past 
season. 


In the manufacture of files a new method of 
making round files has been tried. Fluted bars 
of steel are twisted in a spiral, and the teeth are 
cut on the spiral ribs thus formed. The fluting 
of the file gives a convenient means of clearing 
away the refuse from the work. 
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The Fox and the Crow. 

A Crow having secured a Piece of 
Cheese, flew with its Prize to a lofty 
Tree, and was preparing to devour the 
Luscious Morsel, when a crafty Fox, 
halting at the foot of the Tree, began 
to cast about how he might obtain it. 
“How tasteful,” he cried, in well- 
feigned Ecstasy, “is your Dress; it 
cannot surely be that your Musical 
Education has been neglected. Will 
you not oblige—?” “Ihave 
a horrid Cold,” replied the 
Crow, “and never sing with- 
out my Music, but since you 
press me . At the same 
time, I should add that I have 
read Asop, and been there be- 
fore.” So saying, she depos- 
ited the Cheese in a safe Place 
on the Limb of the Tree, 
and favored him with a Song. 
“Thank you,” exclaimed the 


Fox, and trotted away, with the Remark that Welsh 
Rabbits never agreed with him, and were far inferior 
in Quality to the animate Variety. 

Moral.—The foregoing Fable is supported by a 
whole Gatling Battery of Morals. We are taught 
(1) that it Pays to take the Papers; (2) that Invita- 
tion is not Always the Sincerest Flattery ; (3) that 
a Stalled Rabbit with Contentment is better than No 
Bread, and (4) that the Aim of Art is to Conceal Dis- 
appointment. 

The Good Samaritan. 

A CERTAIN Man went from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among Thieves, who beat him and stripped 
him and left him for dead. A Good Samaritan, seeing 
this, clapped Spurs to his Ass and galloped away, lest 
he should be sent tothe House of Detention as a 
Witness while the Robbers were released on Bail. 

Moral.—The Perceiver is worse than the Thief. 


FABLES “OUT OF THE WORLD.”: 
The Merchant of Venice. 


A VENETIAN merchant who was lolling 
in the lap of Luxury was accosted upon 
the Rialto by a Friend who had not seen 
him for many months. “ How is this?” 
cried the latter; “when I last saw you 

your Gaberdine was out at elbows, and now you sail 
in your own Gondola.” “True,” replied the Mer- 
chant, but since then I have met with serious losses 
and been obliged to compound with my Creditors 
| for ten Cents on the Dollar. 
Moral.—Composition is the Life of Trade. 


The Two Turkeys. 


AN Honest Farmer once led his two Turkeys into 
his Granary and told them to eat, drink and be 
merry. One of these Turkeys was wise and one 
foolish. The foolish Bird at once indulged exces. 
sively in the Pleasures of the Stable, unsuspicious of 
the Future, but the wiser Fowl, in order that he 

might not be fattened and slaughtered, 
fasted continually, mortified his Flesh 
and devoted himself to gloomy Reflec- 
tions upon the brevity of Life. When 
Thanksgiving approached, the Honest 
Farmer killed both Turkeys, and by 
placing a Rock in the interior of the 
Prudent Turkey made him weigh more 
than his plumper Brother. 

Moral.—As we Travel through Life, 
Let us Live by the Way. 





Glow-worm and the Famished 


Nightingale. 


The 


‘ A FAMISHED Nightingale, who had 
been singing to very Thin Houses, 
chanced to encounter a Glow-worm at 
Eventide and prepared to make upon him a 
Light Repast. The unfortunate Lampyris Splen- 
didula besought the Songster, in the sacred Name 
of Art, not to quench his Vital Spark, and appealed 
to his Magnanimity. ‘‘ The Nightingale who need- 
lessly sets Claw upon a Glow-worm,” he said, “is 
a Being whom it were gross Flattery to term a 
Luscinia Philomela.” The Bird, however, turned 
a deaf Beak to these Appeals and was about to 
douse the Glim, when the Glow-worm cried out, 
“ Beware, lest I give you the Heartburn; remem- 
ber how Herod and Luther died of a diet of Glow- 
worms,” and while the Nightingale (who was by 
no means a bad Bird at Stomach) was considering 
these Propositions, escaped, hanging out false 
Lights to baffle his Enemy’s Pursuit. 
Moral.—Let the Dead Past bury its Dead; Act, 





act in the Living Present. 





*Fables by G. Washington sop. Taken 
F. S. Church. New York: “The World,” 35 Park Row 


** Anywhere, 


anywhere, out of ‘The World.’” With illustrations by 


1878. Price, 50 cents. By courtesy of the publisher we are 


permitted to reproduce some of the fables from this clever little book, with specimens of Mr. Church’s illustrations. 
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The Grasshopper and the Ant. 

A rrivoLous Grasshopper, having 
spent the Summer in Mirth and Rev- 
elry, went on the Approach of the 
inclement Winter to the Ant, and 
implored it of its charity to stake him. 
“You had better go to your Uncle,” 
replied the prudent Ant; “had you 
imitated my Forethought and deposited 
your Funds in a Savings Bank you 
would not now be compelled to regard 
your Duster in the light of an Ulster.’ 
Thus saying, the virtuous Ant retired, 
and read in the Papers next morn- 
ing that the Savings Bank where he 
had deposited his Funds had suspended. 

Moral.—Dum Vivimus, Vivamus. 

The Honest Newsboy. 

A NEWSBOY was passing along the Street, when 
he chanced to discover a Purse of Greenbacks. 
He was at first inclined to conceal it, but, repelling 
the unworthy Suggestion, he asked a Venerable 
Man if it was his’n. The Venerable Man looked 
at it hurriedly, said it was, patted him on the Head, 
gave him a Quarter, and said he would yet be Pres- 
ident. The Venerable Man then hastened away, 
but was arrested for having Counterfeit Bills in his 
possession, while the honest Newsboy played penny- 
ante with his humble Quarter and ran it up to $2.62. 

Moral.—Honesty is Sometimes the Best Policy. 


The Socratic Chimpanzee and the Shallow Baboon. 

A CHIMPANZEE who had long viewed with Envy 
the Popularity of a Shallow but Pretentious Baboon, 
asked him to account for the presence of the Milk in 
the Cocoa-nut. The Baboon replied that his Ques- 
tioner believed in the Darwinian Theory that Mon- 
keys degenerated into Men; an answer which so 
delighted the Spectators that they tore the Chim- 
panzee into Pieces, while the Baboon’s work on the 
Conflict of Science and Orthodoxy attained a Hun- 
dredth Edition. 

Moral.—A Hard Question turneth away Argu- 


ment. 
The Prudent Tiger. 


A PRUDENT Tiger having observed a Procession 
bearing the Remains of a Sainted Brahmin to the 
Tomb, communicated the Intelligence to his Wife, 
who said, “ My dear, we are almost out of Meat, 
and though the Deceased, from the Austerities of 
his pious Life, was in poor Condition, I make no 
Doubt that among his surviving Friends we may 
encounter others more Succulent.”” “ Miserable 
Tigress,’’ exclaimed her Lord, “ cannot you see that 
ifwe permit the Deceased to be canonized, Pilgrim- 
ages will be instituted to his Tomb, and the Producer 
and Consumer will be brought together in accord- 
ance with the True Principles of Political Economy ? 
Rather let us, then, offer a Chromo for each new 
Pilgrim.” This prudent Advice being followed, the 
Tiger enjoyed a Free Breakfast Table to the End 
of his Days. 

Moral.—Beware of Breaking the Egg that Hatches 
the Golden Goose. 





The Hare and the 
Tortoise. 


THe Hare once 
challenged the Tor- 
toise to a Trial of 
Speed. The Hare frisked about merrily, paying 
little attention to his Rival, or jeering him for his 
Slowness. The Tortoise, however, plodded along 
steadily and had well-nigh reached the Goal, when 
the Hare observed his Progress. Away darted the 
Hare like lightning and won the race. 

Moral.—The race is not always to the Slow. 





“How Women Love Dress!" 
BY W. W. CRANE, 
HE sat by a window at twilight, 
And placidly puffed his cigar. 
He gazed on a neighboring sky-light, 
And thought of his bank stock at par. 


Two voices came upward, as high as 
The place where he sat, from the street ; 
Two ladies, on “ gored” and on “ bias,”’ 
Were holding comfhunion sweet. 


Then he mused upon feminine folly 
And fashion’s aoe EXCESS ; 

And he said with a tone melancholy : 
“ How women do rave over dress ! 


“Just get any two of them started 

And they’ll talk for a month about clothes.” 
He spoke like a hero, strong-hearted, 

Who all such frivolity loathes. 


“And the way they oppress the poor creatures 
Who build all those dresses and things ! 

They'd like to make marks on their features 
For a little mistake in the strings.” 


Here a knock at the door. Then a waiter 
And a new suit of garments appear. 
“Oh, they’ve come, have they? Strange they’re 
not later. 
Quick, light up the whole chandelier! ” 


One sim from a proper position 


Suffices their fate to decide; 
The linings are only Silesian, 
The trowsers a trifle too wide. 


“Well, if I don’t pitch into that Schindler! 
I never did see such a bilk. 
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THOUGHTFULNESS. 


Bitty (who is underneath): “I say, fellers, I guess one of us will have to git off.” 


Why I é/d the outrageous old swindler 
I wanted the linings half silk ! 


“Oh, hang all the scroundrely tailors ! 
The collar’s a half-inch too high. 

The trowsers—They might be a sailor’s! 
Now wouldn’t I look like a guy?” 


Each glance makes him more and more irate. 
“Why, they look even worse from behind! 


I'll blow up the sneaking old pirate ; 
I’ll give him a piece of my mind. 


“T’m done with the scoundrel, that’s certain. 


Now, if ever I saw such a —_ 
.- I be eternally ” (Curtain / 
The rest wouldn’t suit ears polite. ) 


De Ole ‘Oman an’ Me. 


WE doesn’ live as onst we did: 

De grub’s done struck a change; 
An’ when I mentions ash-cake now, 
My wife she thinks it strange. 


She’s got sot-up dese las’ few years, 
An’ wheat-bread’s all de go; 
But somehow seems I’d like ter tas’e 
Some ash-cake pone onst mo’. 


De buttermilk has done give way 
Ter tea an’ coffee now; 
“An’ ’possum-fat,” she always says, 


“Ts low-flung grub, nohow!” 


She doesn’ ever foot it now 

Like how she used ter do, 

But drives my yaller mule ter town, 
An’ wushes he was two! 


She hasn’ had a homespun coat 
For many a long day, 

But w’ars de fines’ sort o’ clo’es 
Made jes de white folks’ way. 





She doesn’ call me “ Ichabod” 

Or “Ich,” or “Ole Fool” now; 
An’ ef 7 mentioned “Annikey,” 
°T ud sartin raise a row. 


*Tis “Mister Brown” an’ “Mistis Brown,” 
Ontwel it seems ter me 

We’s done gone changed our natrel selves 
F’om what we used ter be. 


I knows, beca’se as how Ise tried, 
An’ never seed it gee, 

It’s awful hard ter teach new tricks 
Ter ole dogs,—sich as me! 


Dat broadclof coat she made me buy— 
It don’t feel half so good 

As dat ole jeans I used ter w’ar 
A-cuttin’ marster’s wood. 


An’ beefsteak aint for sich as me 
Instid o’ ’possum-fat ; 

An’ “Mister Brown” aint “ Ichabod ”— 
I can’t git over dat! 


So “Mistis Brown’ may go ter town 
A-drivin’ o’ dat mule 

Jes when she wants; but sartin sho 
/ aint gwi’ play de fool! 


An’ as for her insistin’ how 

Dat I should try ter learn 

Dem A B C’s de chillun reads,— 
*Tis no consarn o’ hern. 


I doesn’ keer what grub sie eats, 
Or what she calls herself, 
Or ef she has a bofy now 
*Stid o’ a cupboard-shelf. 


I doesn’ keer how fine her clo’es 
May be, or what’s de style; 

I’m able for ter pay for dat, 

An’ has been so some while. 


’Tis only one o’ all her ways 
Dat troubles me, for sho’: 
I'd like ter eat some ’possum-fat 
An’ ash-cake pone onst mo’! 
A. C. GorpDon. 





